Price, &D ceny: 


, tugust 


L901. 








Mills at DALTON, MASS. 








A little higher priced than other makes, 
but its superior qualities justify 
the additional expenditure. 





BYRON WESTON CO. 


DALTON, ¢9 9 d d d MASS. Our SELLING AGENTS in CHICAGO 
Are 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 























()id Herkshire [Pills 


Established 1801 


POTSOOHSSSSSS SSCS SOS Poe eee ree Tere rene 
C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry SPeEnceER, Asst, Treas. \) 
P er Co. 
a p Manufacturers of 
g Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 











For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These Papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
business or pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 


bolyoke, Mass., 5. S.A. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900" 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1900’ 
One-half Reguiar List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen a all the 
**Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Consress Linen and Bond’”’ 
The best low-priced Linen afd Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1900’° Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 





**Valley Forge’’ Flats 
THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE 6G BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 





Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Fach brand is a Peach; within 
easy reach. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


Vould you like to reduce the cost of your composition to less than 
half its present cost ? 

Vould you like to set more matter on your paper and still have your 
composition cost less than it does now ? 


Your freshest and best news comes at the last minute—would you 
like facilities for getting in all the details without delaying the 
publication ? 


Would you like to get rid of the exasperating and often fruitless hunt 
for additional help, when there is a rush of important matter ? 


. ‘ * ‘ 
Vould you like to be able to set up larger quantities of “‘country 
correspondence”’ and in this way add to your list of subscribers ? 


Would you like a typewriter on which, when your copy is written, it 
is already in type without further loss of time or expense ? 
Would you like to dispense with half of your type-setting force, and still 


be able to set up more matter than you are setting at present ? 


Would you like to write important news in full detail, at any stage of 
the game, with no fear but that your composing room will set it 
all in time ? 

Would you like to set more original matter and reduce the quantity of 
plate matter at less cost than your present amount of composition ? 


Would you like to beat your competitors in quality and freshness of 
news and save money at the same time ? 








Publishers in thirty-two States are doing all of these things with the 
aid of the SIMPLEX ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER. Doing 
Kc them today and every day. They could not do them without it. sl 





























> VY is reasonable in price, is sold for cash, or on 
The SIMPLE? easy terms, or leased with option of purchase. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS TO 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


HERBERT L. BAKER, GENERAL MANAGER. 


200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. : 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Ghe Theory is 


that one can build a press, embody in it an obsolete bed movement, or an 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


old-fashioned, unreliable impression mechanism, depend upon the same 
old “slippery” friction between bed and cylinder for register, apply a few 
special features in delivery or distribution or adjustment, put a little more 
iron in it, a little more polish on it, and, because it is zew, proclaim 


loudly to the trade that this is a high-grade, modern printing press. 


Ghe Fact is 


that such is zo¢a modern machine. No amount of polish or nickel or 
special minor features can make it that, so long as it possesses any 
principles of construction in bed movement, impression mechanism or 
registering devices which have been tried and found wanting in the presses 
of eight or ten years ago when put to the severe requirements of present- 


day printing. 


Ghe“CENTVURS ” 


is the only modern press on the market, because it possesses thoroughly 
practical, yet novel and patented, devices in bed movement, impression 
mechanism and for register. For these reasons it more perfectly fills 


the demand — 
For a higher maintained speed ; 


For a more rigid and even impression, with less wear on 
plates and type; and 


For a hair-line register at speed, both of the sheet with 
the grippers and between the bed and cylinder. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON 
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A Rotary Feed 
A Rotary Press 






Sheet Feed. 





Automatic 








OUR NEW SHEET FEED IS PURELY AUTOMATIC. 


It should be distinguished from our former hand sheet feed. 













A New Record 


Messrs. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., OF CHICAGO, have one of our new 
Rotaries for their own work. As they are not doing competitive commercial 
printing, they are willing we should use their name. 













They say that between 8:20 A.M. and 3:45 
P.M. of one day, with one-half hour out for 
noon, they ran on their Harris Rotary fifty 
thousand typewritten letter circulars, 8) x il, 
one on. 












They also say that they have had no trouble in running, with the same 
Automatic Feed, 9% x 11 six-ply bristol board at 7,500 per hour. The cutter 
could not keep up. 






This shows the marvelous range and adaptability of this feed. 






For full particulars, address 








THE HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 


NILES, OHIO 







New York Ofhce : Chicago Office : 








Havemeyer Building, 26 Cortlandt St. Old Colony Building, 295 Dearborn St. 


Automatic Card and Envelope Press. 
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The Ault & 
Co. 


ore 


MAK ERS OF 
Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


aia 


Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 




















5 











Importers of 
Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 
Bronzes. 























Cincinnati, 
New York, 
Chicago, 
Saint Louis, 
Londen. 
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The Smyth Automatic Signature 
Gathering Machine 


















As Compact as it looks. 
Ais Accurate as any machine can be. 
As Economically Operated as could be desired. 







IT HAS NO COMPETITORS 
IS USED IN BOTH HEMISPHERES 


Briefly described, it occupies 5 x 15 feet of floor space and stands four feet high; weighs 
5,000 pounds; can be operated by two persons and 114 H. P., and has a daily capacity of 
17,000 complete books of 24 signatures each; 51,000 complete books of 8 signatures each, or 
102,000 complete books of 4. signatures each. Works equally well on all grades of paper ; 
sections holding the signatures are adjustable to various sizes of signatures. Buyers take no 
risks, as we guarantee every machine to do the work advertised, ‘‘ or no sale.’? Ought not 
this proposition to be worth any 


BOOKBINDER’S INVESTIGATION ? 


Testimonials if you want them. 
















If interested, send for Booklet containing detailed information and facts. 








{ Automatic Machinery Co. 
| 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


European Agent... F. W. SHUMAKER, &8 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., England. 





Address 
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WE MADE OVER 


1s. 000 


HALF<TONES 


a “AM ERICAN EXPOSITION CO. 


MARK BENNITT 


SUPERINTENDENT PRESS DEPARTMENT SAYS. 
| have much pleasure in saying that 


the work you have supblied to 
THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION CO., 
has been In a way Satisfacfory; IT was 
uniformly excellent. Your prompTness in 


executing orders and business courlesy 
has given Oreaf satisfaction fo my deparlment.it 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
ELECTRIC CITY 
ENGRAVING CO, 


507-515 WASHINGTON ST. BUFFALO,N.Y. 


SEE OUR WORKING EXHIBIT IN THE WORK SHOP OF 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION CO. ff 
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THE NEW SCOTT 
Stop-Cylinder Press 


IS THE FASTEST STOP-CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD 


























+O 6O94% AAA AARAAAL 
Pi | ARR ARAAL 
a OOO eeee, 
WALTER SCOTT & CO 
PLAINFIELD. NJ 


























THIS NEW STYLE STOP-CYLINDER runs as fast as a two-revolution press, the bed being 


driven by our new hypocycloidal motion. 


PERFECT REGISTER IS ASSURED, the feedboard being stationary and the sheets fed to the 
guides while the cylinder is at rest. 

PRINTED-SIDE-UP DELIVERY. The printed sheets are brought out in front with the printed 
side up and are delivered on a web of canvas which carries them out over the delivery table and 
then rolls from beneath, dropping each sheet gently on the pile. It delivers all kinds of paper, 
from French folio to cardboard. 


THE QUALITY OF WORK this machine does is shown on the insert of Johnston Printing Co., 
the frontispiece of this issue. 

THERE ARE MANY IMPROVEMENTS on this machine which make it the fastest and best 
stop-cylinder press on the market. Send to office nearest you for descriptive circular of this and 

other machines. 





We manufacture Drum Cylinder, Lithographic, Two-Revolution Presses (with two and 
four form rollers and with front fly or printed-side-up deliveries), Flat-Bed 
Perfecting, All-Size Rotary, Magazine, Newspaper and Color Presses. 




















WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
ne PLAINFIELD, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building N J U 

CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 

ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building ieee’, is S. A. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building Cable Address 


ALL-SIZE ROTARY WEB PRESS 
CUTS ANY LENGTH OF SHEET DESIRED CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 
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A. Srorrs & Bement Co., 
Boston 
Epwarp J. Merriam Co., 
New York 
Aue & Cory, 
Rochester 
R. H. Txompson, 
Buffalo 
Irwin N. Mecarcee. & Co., 
Philadelphia 
McDonatp & Fisuer, 
Baltimore 
E. C. Parmer & Co., Limited, 
New Orleans 
Cuartes. A. Smiru: Co., 
Pittsburgh 
Union Parser & Twine Co., 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati. Corpacrt & Paper Co., 
Cincinnati 
DresskeLt-Jupe Paper Co., 
Detroit 
Crescent Paper Co., 
Indianapolis 
Brapner SuituH & Co., 
Chicago 
F, O. Sawyer Parser Co., 
St. Louis 
Kansas Ciry Paper House, 
Kansas City 
ScarrF & O’Connor Co., 
Dallas and Houston 
Waicut, Barrett & Stuwett Co., 
St. Paul 
Minneapouis Paper Co., 
Minneapolis 
- Western Paper Co., 
Omaha 
Carter, Rice & Co., 
Denver 
Brake, Morritrr & Towne, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Braxe, McFati Co., 
Portland, Oregon 
American Paper Co., 
Seattle 
Brown Broruers, Limited, 
‘Toronto 
L. S. Dixon & Co., Limited, 
Liverpool 
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T BUFFALO—In August the 

Printer and his family will 

revel in a dream of color 

effect, the product of the 

combined skill of the architect and artist. 

They will receive both pleasure and profit. 

T HOME—Allthe year round 

the Printer and his customers 

can revel in a dream of color 

effect, the product of the 

combination of the Printer’s Skill and 

Old Hampshire Bond. To all concerned 

will come pleasure and profit. We would 

like to tell you more about the profit— 
write us. 








HamMPsHIRE Paper ComMpaANy 
Makers of High Grade Bond Papers 


South HaAptey Faris, Massacuusetts 





SHIRE BOND 


*¢Ye Choicest Product of ye Mille 
that maketh only ye Choicest Papers’”’ 
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PROGRESS IS NO 
LONGER BARRED 


This is the Key that unlocKed the gate 
to the Standard Line—the fast line 
that leads to wealth for the printer. 
Were it not for the Inland Type 
Foundry you would still be traveling 
the uneven lines maintained by the 
non-progressive founders. Now, that 
the gate is unlocKed, why not one and 
all make use of the Standard Line? It 
is the straight road that gets you there 
with the least trouble, while on it you 
will meet the handsomest faces. 2 2 


INLAND TYPE FounprY 


Saint Louis and Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The ‘C & C Series-parallel’ System 


of Control for Electric Motors 











Has proven to be, after over a year’s actual 
and uninterrupted use in many pressrooms, 


Ghe Most Perfect Sy stem 


ever invented for the proper operation of 


LARGE PRINTING PRESSES 




















Automatic 3° Simple se Economical se Reliable 





THIS LEVER is the 
only appliance used 
to control the operas 
tion of the press by 
The C & C System 

















Be convinced by sending for and studying our descriptive Bulletin I. P. 138. 


THE C &@ C ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Central Building, Liberty Street, New York 











THIS CUT WAS MADE ON A 


yy Cro bop fp Engraving 


Plate + 5 + 


The artist sketched it on the plate in twenty 
minutes; the stereotyper made the cast direct 
from original plate in twenty minutes more. 


We have the quickest, cheapest and best method of making 
line engravings in existence. It is used by the largest daily 
papers, and, no expensive plant being required, is within the 
reach of the smalier publishers. 

You do all the work in your own office. Any artist can use our 
plates without previous experience and as easily and as quickly as 
he can work on paper with pencil. Our process is thoroughly 
practical, in daily use all over the country, and we guarantee you 
will get satisfactory results. 

Write us for information and prices. 

Instruction by mail without expense to all who use our plates. 


mansons enos., Woke Engraving Plate Co. sticwcoctecturers 


eo paammaaalai ST. LOUIS, MO,, U.S. A. 

































THE LATEST AND BEST FOR JOB COMPOSITORS 


Modern Type Display 


Compiled and edited by ED. S$. RALPH especially for “The Inland Printer” 






































EVENTY-SIX PAGES, 7% x 9% inches. About 140 specimens 
of every-day commercial work, set in the prevailing style, with 
introductory and instructive reading matter. 0d 0 DO DD Oo 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 
















The Inland Printer Co. 22sec ore te ehee 
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Cranes 
Ladies 
SHtationery 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 











Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word 
“Crane’s’’ containing our goods. 








All this Stationery 
can be relied on as 
represented. ¢ d @ 


HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 


a profit to the dealer. 


becomes a regular customer. 
tastes of the most select trade. 
ing styles and qualities: : 


Once tried, the purchaser 
They are suited to the 
Presented in the follow- 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-— in Light Blue Boxes, containing 
% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 


Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each, in like 


boxes are Envelopes to match. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


z &W.M. CRANE 


DALTON, MASS. 
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An Example 


of work done on our 
Lining-Beveler, is 
shown in the accom- 
panying cut. This 
shows merely one of 
the endless variety of 
lines that can be con- 
veniently made with 
this machine. 


>) 


John Royle & Sons, 
PATERSON, N. J. 
































WE DO = 


Edition Binding 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


General Printers and Binders 








Casemaking and 


Embossing of all 
Kinds for the Trade 


9999999999 








MLE: 
ee oy 


wi 






UR FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE for the prompt production of 
Book, Pamphlet, Catalogue, and General Printing and Binding. 
We do only the better grades of work, and solicit the business of 

| firms or individuals desiring ‘‘something above the ordinary’’ at 

simply a consistent price for the character of work we turn out. 


The INLAND PRINTER is a specimen of our work. Correspondence is 
invited. 


Our salesmen will wait upon you by appointment. 














All orders promptly 
attended to. 


Estimates furnished on 
application. 





THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555. 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer is the 
ereatest money saver in the bindery.” : : 





















THE CRAWLEY 


Rounding and Backing Machine 




















E. CRAWLEY, SR. & COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA 


- ©) - ©) a u A © > u - © ~ ©) eo >) A 
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“We have machines at hard work for more 
than three years without repairs.” :::: 





+ 
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Engraving Company. 
21-23-25 
Bagot (SMICHAEZEO 
_ DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS & MAKERS OF 


PERFECT PRINTING PLATES. 


WA HINNERS, fT. C’_ LAMMERS, VFL. SHILLING, 
TREAS. & GEN. MGR. “ PRES. & ART MGR. SAC.4 GEN. SUPT. 





OL BINNER, PRES. & RES. MGR. NEW YORK BRANCH. 





This ts the place where they do the work that you read about. 
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THE “VICTOR” STEEL DIE POWER 
EMBOSSING AND PRINTING PRESS 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PRESS OF ITS KIND IN THE MARKET TODAY 




























2 OT c : POINTS 
Or Simple in construction. 
Easy to operate. 
Strength where it is required. 


Will emboss and print from 
1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 


Will turn out perfect work. 


























ae "a WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 














ee + ———— 








THE VICTOR. 


Size of Die, 3x5 inches. The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Weight, 2,500 pounds. 
Over all dimensions, 3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 624 and 626 Filbert Street, # #22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ghee CHALLENGE 
Fastest Gordon Made 


THESE IMPROVEMENTS 


Are on no other Gordon. 



















THE PLATEN IS COUNTERBALANCED — Consequently the Challenge 


runs faster than any other job press. 







DOUBLE LOCK ON THROW-OFF-— Locks both on and off, never slips. 






NOISELESS ATTACHMENT-— Even quarto and half medium presses run as 


noiseless as sewing machines. 







NO DOUBLE DISC — Easy cleaning and no mixing of colors. 






COMPOSITION ROLLER ON FOUNTAIN — The Challenge Fountain is 


the most perfect ever made. 







FOOT BRAKE —Can bring to a stand in an instant, very handy. 


All Dealers Sell Them. 
















Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo St.. CHICAGO 













TELECRAMM! BAELZ MILANO 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Wale T° Gruova’ FP 


yo Ting cen Molina Translated it says: 


Milan, June 18,1901. 
*‘*The Western Printer,’’ 
Stanley=Taylor Company, 
San Francisco —I would 
request that you send me 
your magazine, ‘‘The West- 
ern Printer,’ for 1901. As 
I do not Know the sub- 
scription price I send you 
five lire (one dollar). Be 
Kind enough, if you please, 
to tell me what the regular 
price is by the year. Ac= 
cept, dear sirs, my sincere 

good wishes. 
A. Baelz. 


ALARAL 


Facsimile of letter received from a subscriber in Italy. 


We’re Growing 


From all quarters of the globe come subscribers. The high quality and 
the low price is the reason. It is the finest trade publication issued any- 
where. It is beautifully printed. It has a style and distinction of its own. 
Though but a short time started it is recognized as a leading authority. 
Just think of it: Each issue contains over 100 pages, size 9 x 12 inches, 
and you get four such issues for fifty cents a year! A veritable mine 
of Knowledge, with articles by leading authorities besides. dd dda 


The Stanley-Taylor Company, Publishers 


424 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. Eastern Office: 55 Market Street, Chicago, III. 


The July number is out and has made a big hit. The leading article is by Geo. H. Benedict; 
with other delightful reading (not too heavy), and beautiful illustrations. 7d dd gd qaaaa0 








Henry 


Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


A Complete Stock of 
White and Colored Writing Papers 
Bonds, 


and 


Large Sizes in Map Papers 





























Linens, Ledgers 


on hand at all times for prompt 
shipments 











Paper 
Warehouses 


32, 34 and 36 BleecKer Street 
20 BeeKman Street 


New York 





HW PPPD.P2.9-0. » 
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Chatham Bond 











HIS is a first-class white plated 
T bond paper, made from the best 
and strongest selected stock, prepared 
with great care, beaten a long time in 
the engines, made with pure spring 
water, dried slowly and carefully in the 
loft, finished by plating and carefully 
assorted. 
mand for this paper testifies to the fact 
that CHATHAM BOND is first class 


in every respect. 


The rapidly increasing de- 








SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 


Chatham Bond and Naples Linen 








Keith Paper Company 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


























FOR SHEETS OR FROM ROLLS 






LARGEST 





Roller Embossing Machines 


FOR THE SMALLEST PRINTER AND THE 
PAPER MILL 





Sizes from 12 inches to 42 inches wide. 





EMMERICH & 
VON DERLEHR 


Bronzing 
Machine 
Builders 


Sizes from 
14x25 to 64x 64 


191 and 193 Worth Street 
N E W YORK 


























Meanujaclurers of 


&XFINE £ ? 


anche 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


GOLDEN YELLOW *%°409%200 
BRIGHT JOB RED 89427"300 











REGAL PURPLE "2407 %5,00 
DARK SILK GREENNO- 41} "200 





ROYAL BLUE No. 720. $3.00 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 
Why? ill Read: 


From Frederick H. Levey Co. 









































From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 









PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. || 
Mgssrs. Binney & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: TRADE 

Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 











New York, April 11, 1898. 













MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 

















Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 



























| 
| 
do not hesitate to say that in the | versation, we certainly expect to 
higher grades of Black Inks its use | GUARANTEES QUALITY renew our contract with you for | 
is most advantageous, due to the | Peerless Black. a 
valuable properties not possessed | ce Paes We shall continue to use *’Peer- 
by other Gas Blacks. | The opinion of these successful printing less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
We consider its use essential in P : press Inks, as we consider it superior 
the preparation of the various Half- | ink makers is a sure guide for you— to any other Black, especially for 
Tone Inks now so much used. We | for from such firms money can’t buy fine half-tone work. 
are, Very truly yours, ; ape Verso 
CHARLES ENEU such praise, and their indorsement ery truly yours, 
JOHNSON & CO. and permanent patronage is positive FRED. H. LEVEY, 
W. E. WEBER, Manager. proof of the merit of Peerless Black. President. 

































Send for the Peerl B i Sol 81-83 Fulton Street, 

hee samen BINNEY & SMITH, frsun.  Mswventsh. 
63 Farringdon Street, 

For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. Londen, E.C. 

















ROE oN The “ACME” 
>|: Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 


ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 


Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
references. .°...... 


THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE - - 12 READE ST. 
oO. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER 





Be il|50" sb —- 
es i aN 5 





CHICAGO OFFICE - 315 DEARBORN ST. 
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THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office, 38 PARK Row. JoHN HAppon & Co., AGENTs, LONDON. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO, GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS. 

FOR SALE BY- a 
GREAT WESTERN Type Founpry, Kansas City, Mo.; Str. Louis Prinrers Suppty Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Great WESTERN Type 
Founpry, Omaha, Neb.; Minnesota Type Founpry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; SouTHERN PRINTERS SuppLY Co., Washington, D. C. 

































OPTIMUS / «4 
PTIMVUS / Best 




































has the best delivery ever put on a printing press. There is no 


other that even approaches it in perfection. 
(Se With good impression, register and distribution a press may produce fine 
work, and a poor delivery spoil it. All of the press that goes before the delivery amounts 






























to little if this is not perfect. 
Printed side up or down without touching printed surface is not secured in any other 


machine. Competitors have signally failed in rivaling the Optimus delivery, and they 
can not imitate it. No one has asked us to improve it. 

We guarantee to deliver a printed sheet as perfectly as it leaves the cylinder, with- 
out mar, break or smut, whether it be tissue or cardboard, or anything between. 

The sheet is exposed to the drying action of the atmosphere during three impres- 
sions before its surface is covered by the following sheet. This often makes the use 
of smut sheets unnecessary on the finest work, and is the means of a great economy. 
For smut or slip sheets, we have a patented device that is the best for the purpose. 

The delivery is always set for any sheet. It is not necessary to adjust it for 













different sizes. 
For tissue or cardboard, it is the only delivery that will handle these extremes satis- 


factorily, and with no bother whatever, at the usual speed of the press. 
The delivery of the Optimus is like the press itself—unrivalled and unexcelled. 
(Notice it at the Buffalo Exposition should you attend.) 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 








ADOPTED 

BY THE 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORLD. 
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THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 





And other 
High-grade 
Black and Colored 


Sole 
Manufacturers of 








CROW BLACK =-| 


CHICAGO BRANCH CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Printing Inks 


























Lundcll Motors 


represent the highest development 






in power apparatus for 
Printing Offices, 

Newspaper Offices, 
Bookbinderies 


The Lundell 


Motors are used exclusively in a 













and allied trades. 






great many plants and are econom- 
Send 
for descriptive pamphlet No. 3,200. 






ical to an unusual degree. 






Sprague Electric Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


ST. LOUIS 








CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE 































ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 


Manufacturers of ** MACHINE-CAST”’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


fe 
fS, JANRABOL MFG. CO. 





413 Commerce St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


406 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. ga 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM--For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep forthree months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2--Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID— For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE— Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 
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Turning this 
HAND WHEEL 
automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work. 


A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality of 
work. 


No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 
No. 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 

















Automatic 
& Clamp 


SS — ARE —— 


FAST, ACCURATE 


Brown & Carver Cutters 


» MACHINE WORKS 
US WEGON.Y. 


Oswe! 









EASILY OPERATED 
vee B - R SAVER S 


Equipped with Electric Motors 
they are economical of 
floor space. 


so 


ASK ABOUT THEM 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
loss 


R. CARVER, 25 North Seventh Street, P hiladelphia, Pa. 
THos. E, KENNEDY & Co., 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MILLER & RICHARD,. . 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 


AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDE RS Co., 





















SELLING AGENTS 
17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 


- 405 ie ansome Street, San Francisco. 





OSWEGO, NEW YORK 








CHICAGO—321 Dearborn Street, 
LONDON, ENG.— 23 Goswell Road, . 


STORES 
ean ae . J. M. Ives, Manager. 
. ». ANDREW & SUTER, Agents. 
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THE WHITLOC 


AS BUILT TODAY IS 


THE IDEAL CYLINDER PRESS 








NEW WHITLOCK PRESSES can begin 
to appreciate what these machines are, and what they will accomplish in 
the modern pressroom of an up-to-date, enterprising printing plant. There 
are many makes of presses, but only ONE best Pre SS. _In the Whitlock 
you have it. Here are some of its good points: RIS ee igre ae es 


NLY those who are using the 





A patented new Crank Bed Motion 


—the simplest, swiftest, smoothest-running and most durable of all 
modern bed motions. 


A atented T e Bed —being a box type bed hav- 
p yp ing a bottom instead of 
only ribbing underneath, insuring more than double the strength 


of other type beds, and besides is the only type bed which, after 
being planed, is scraped absolutely true. 


A patented Air Spring Arrangement 


—simple, easy and quick of adjustment, bringing the air springs 
into quick combination for change. 


A atented Fountain —the only fountain on any 
p cylinder press not bolted 
fixedly to the frames, but tipping at any angle, so that ink can not 
work away from the fountain roller, causing gray sheets to be run ; 
also, by reason of its tipped position, using all the ink to the last 
ounce. 


| A patented Driven Angle Roller 
| Arrangement - —a correct mechanical device with- 


out the objectionable belting or chain 
of gears used in all other angle roller arrangements, and which, 
besides, merely dab a line of ink on to the ink plate or on the first 
angle roller, but driven by rack and gears, the first top angle roller 
receives the ink from the ductor roller, which makes a complete 
revolution on the angle roller before returning to the fountain roller. 


A patented Hinged Roller Frame 
with Offsetting Roller Device 4 % 


so finely balanced that an easy swing of a lever accomplishes 
the lifting of the top riding and vibrator rollers from the form 
rollers, and raises the form rollers from off the form quickly and 


Without labor. 



















ALL THESE FEATURES ? 





EMBODIES 





WHAT 





PRESS 





OTHER 












Ghee Whitlock has 
Both Trip and Back-up Motions Heavy Sole Plate 
Front Fly or Carrier (printed side up) Delivery Closed Periphery of Cylinder 


And other valuable improvements. Ask our salesmen about them, or write for circulars. 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 













NEW YORK . 121 Times Building ‘one m ty ig ry whe av. ANTA GA 
. . . . ochroeter ro., e itche treet, » ° 

BOSTON: .... 303 Weld Building EUROPEAN AGENTS 

CHICAGO . . 706 Fisher Building T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 46 Farringdon Street, LONDON, ENG. 
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A STRONG COMBINATION 








The Poorly Printed Booklet 


can not be made acceptable by correct trimming, and the effect of a fine job of printing can be 
destroyed by inaccurately cut stock. You must have both a good press and a good paper cutter to 
furnish a complete job. Both machines must be strong enough to stand up without springing under 
heavy strain— be correct in conception and built with mechanical precision in all particulars. A 
weak platen, loosely fitted bearings, a short travel roller, limit life and possibility of a press. Weak 
legs, inaccurate gauges, springing clamp make close work on a paper cutter difficult. The 
stoppages for repairs, the length of time to make each job ready, the capacity of each machine in 
action and the probable life of the machine should all be considered before giving thought to the 
first cost. 

We beg to offer the trade a strong combination. These machines go together. The work of 
one is supported by the other—both are necessary to an up-to-date office. They come high, but 
those who desire good, durable machines, purchase. 


More than fourteen thousand users testify to the merits of our machinery. 











Ghe CHANDLER G PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of HIGH-GRADE PRINTING MACHINERY 
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Sheridan's “== 


New Model su: 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 
BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 


FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. Gives quick 
adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. 





INDICATOR at top of machine-=--a new device. Shows position of back 
gauge. Mathematically correct. 





aa | ) Noiseless 
{| SHERIDANS NEW MODEL , ae 


BUILT IN ALL 
=== CGIZES 


36 to 70 INCHES 











KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. RESULT=== 
Uniformly even cut. 


SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 
is absolutely noiseless. 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 
exacting demands. 


THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 





PRICES T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN 


TERMS Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


AARARAL NEW YORK :::::: CHICAGO :::::: LONDON 
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THE KIDDER PRESS CO. pover’y.4: 


Builders of Rotary Presses 
of all descriptions 
and 
Special Printing Machinery 
of any kind. 


5x9 Roll Feed, Sheet Delivery Job Press. Speed, 8,000 per hour. 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


-SOLE AGENTS —— 
3 x 12 TICKET PRESS. 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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|AENECKE 
RIN TING- INK 
Ox 


LITHOGRAPHIC INK, 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES, 
BRONZE POWDERS “ 


























Here we see the allies, Working might and mai 
Building up anew success, For Printer Artists gain SAENEKE TAPS 


@inner ~CHt =" 






































PRINTED ON A THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
‘“ MIEHLE”’ TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. PROCESS YELLOW, NO. 7252. 
POLYCHROME PAPER MADE BY PROCESS RED, NO. 7250. 
LOUIS DEJONGE & CO., NEW YORK CITY. PROCESS BLUE, NO. 7251. 
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WORKS AT 
NEWARK N.J. 


"SJAENECKE 


MOSCOW RUSSIA. 


PRINTING INK CO. 


PRINTING 48° LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


DRY COLORS VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 


Jaenecke’s News Inks ee 


unquest- 
3 ] 
inahi 


Uy Ene 
best, because. their production, has, by act- 
ual test, been proven to be twice that ot 
other manufacturers. Their use, therefore, 
Is net only economical, but because of their 
excellent: working properties, they recom- 


mend themselves highly for first-class news- 


paper printing. Other good points in their 
{ : ‘ 


avor ate: 


Jaenecke’s News Inks are odor~ 


less: they 





impart a clean, clear, sharp impression ; they 
will not smut the tapes; they dry quickly, 
thereby avoiding offset, and print black and 
uniform. 


Quotations on application. 


NEWARK N. J. 
NEW YORK 
© CHICAGO 


LINCOLN GREEN, NO. 7813. 





t 


4 
es) 
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“NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT” 


A successful merchant once called a clerk to his desk and asked him why he had not performed a 
certain duty. He replied: “I never thought of that.’’ ‘“‘ You are discharged; I must have men who 
think,’’ said the merchant. 


2 


Mr. Proprietor, do you think ? If so, why not investigate? We offer you a subject for thought— 


THE HUBER PRESS 


BVAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON ©. 


| 4 


ae 


TAUNTON MASS. U.S.A 





DID YOU EVER THINK that to do good printing DO YOU DESIRE PROFIT? 


you require a solid bed ? The Huber has it. 
If so, you need product—The Huber gives it. 
DID YOU EVER THINK that to do good printing : 
: i If so, you want no repairs— 
you need perfect register ? The Huber has it. : ae aE 


DID YOU EVER THINK that to do good printing If so, you must buy a press endorsed by users — 
you want faultless distribution ? The Huber has it. The Huber is the one. 








Do you need a new machine? :::::: Try the Huber. 
Do you desire the finest printing machine today manufactured? :: Try the Huber. 
Do you care to talk to an agent? :::: Try the Huber. 


Write to us for the names of first-class firms who have ordered Huber Presses in the last 
few months. We will refer you to them. Most of our customers pay cash — why ? 


“Perhaps You Never Thought of That” 








VAN ALLENS G BOUGHTON 
19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 


Agents Pacific Coast........ HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Western Office .... 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. . ] 
Agents, Sydney, N.S.W...PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. Telephone, 801 Harrison. 


Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. How. THORNION, 96065 sivas ceed Manager 
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ULLMAN’S INKS 


IN USE FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Carrted in Stock by 


Champlin & Smith, 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 


Type Foundry Co.,. 
Type Foundry Co.,. 
Type Foundry Co., . 
Type Foundry Co., . 
Type Foundry Co.,. 


Harrison and Dearborn Sts., 


70=72 York St., . 
787-791 Craig St., . 
146 Lower Water St., 
175 Owen St., ee 
116 Columbia Ave., . 


Chicago, IIl. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Scarff G6 O’Connor Co.,. ... . 

Scarff G@ O’Connor Co.,. . . « « «© © « « 
Western Newspaper Union, and Branches, 
E. C. Palmer G Co., Ltd., . 433 Camp St.. .. 
Bennett, Rosenberger G Stead, 22 North Fifth St., 

Paige G Chope Co.,. . . . . 163-165 Jefferson St., . 
Printers’ Electrotyping Co., 20 North Fourth St.,. 

H. C. Hansen, . ee 190-192 Congress St., 
Alling & Cory, . 66-70 Exchange St., . 
Alling & Cory, . . 2252227 Washington St., . 
Carpenter Paper Co., . Twelfth and Howard Sts., 
NitschKe Bros., eck Gay, Pearl and Lynn Sts., 
E. Morrison Paper Co., . 1009 Penna. Ave., N.W., . 
S. P. Richards Co., . 30 South Pryor St., 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co., . 118 Meridian St., 

Damon @& Peets, 44 Beekman St., = 
Kingsley Paper Co., 172-174 St. Clair St., 
Alexander MckKillips, 421 South St., 

Dims Wiebe OMETUPRE, 4 « «© « « © © © @ © * © 

Kelsey Press Co., oe 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., . 


Houston, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Washington, D.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York, N.Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Meriden, Conn. 
New York, N.Y. 


82 Fulton St., 








IMPERIAL PRINTERS’ FURNISHING CO., 74a Pitt St., Sydney, Australia. 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS, Ltd., 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Australia. 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS, Ltd., Wynyard Square West, Sydney, Australia. 
A. GULOWSEN, AktieselsKab, ° ° Christiania, Norway. 
A. COMBALUZIER, ° - Avenida Oriente 4 N. 346, Mexico, Mex. 
BARANDIARAN HERMANOS, Mercaderes 32 y Amarcura 1, Havana, Cuba. 


The new Specimen Book of Vilman'’s Inks shows 292 Inks, Bronzes, etc. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


INKMAKERS, NEW YORK, V. S.A. 


Factories, 146th St. and Park Ave. 








Downtown Branch, 23 Frankfort St. 


We solicit correspondence and inquiries from consumers and dealers throughout the world. 
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BUFFALO 4% & 
MERCHANDISE 
VELOPES % 


-ARE THE — 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
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THE BUFFALO 
LINE of Commercial 


& Envelopes— 
wood, rag and manila 
—is unexcelled. A A & 
Our samples and prices 
tell the story. 4 A A A 







% 








BUFFALO ENVELOPE CoO., 47 N. Division Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 






















A Paper Knife is Either 
All Right or All Wrong 


It can’t be a little wrong, for that little may spoil that hundred- 
dollar job of booklets you’re trimming. 
A knife is either a “ Micro-Ground” or it isn’t the best 


your money will buy. 


A knife is either a “‘ Micro-Ground”’ or it isn’t as good. 

And there’s the paper knife question in a nutshell. 

Some manufacturers haven’t realized yet that absolute accuracy 
is unattainable with a foot rule, and they give you foot-rule 


accuracy. 


We discovered long ago that nothing short of a micrometer 


solved the accuracy question. 


It measures to the 1-1000 part of an inch. 


That is what WE call accuracy. 


You can’t measure that way by any other means. 


Less accuracy is no accuracy. 
Then about temper. 
Temper means cutting quality. 


Temper by OUR system means more—stiffness of edge, smooth 
wearing qualities, increased durability— longer time between 


grindings. 


Strong assertions? Yes; but asigned and numbered warrant 
It goes with the knife. 

A Souvenir, with more “reasons why,” if you tell us you read 
this ad in The Inland Printer. 


Loring Coes & Co., 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


is rather binding. 


Some money saved there. 




















LORING COES 





| Established 1830 }) 
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THE LIGHTNING JOBBER 


1S NOTED FOR 


Strength, Durability, Speed, Light-Running 
:: HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE ::::: 


THOUGHT THE PRICE TOO LOW ——— <== SIZES AND PRICES ————— 

At first I thought the price was too low for the quality to 7 x 10 inside chase, 2 Rollers, . $ 95.00 
be good, yet I made the test and can truthfully say that the s inh 

Lightning Jobber is all the company claims for it. I think 8 x 12 3 Rollers, . 105.00 

any one wishing to purchase a press will make no mistake Q9x13 * “ 3 Rollers, . 120.00 


i msulting The hn M. »s Co.— H. D. LAMonT, 
a. ies _ 10x15 “ © 3Rollers,. 145.00 








WE ARE GLAD TO SEND YOU CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 














oe Storm nctaen eke 1 | 
| ’ 

The dones ce FOR | tee || The Ideal 
Gordon la =~ SALE | ,ae===ey/ || Cutter 

| THE PRINCE OF ff . | | a ee? if ACCURATE, HEAVY, 
JOB PRESSES. 22 \ A BY ALL | f ie at STRONG, DURABLE, 
| oe \ | | Be EASY TO OPERATE. 
anak og f > NG \' | D E A LE R S | Front table 16 inches 


y . Pd | x \ —=* SAS 3 
| fe) < ; FAL \ ——— ft wide on 30 and 32 inch 
Investigate its merits ee 4 - A | — re machines, instead of 
before placing your a. si the usual 12 inches; 12 
‘a inches wide on our 20 


order for any other 
Gordon. JONES GORDON. IDEAL CUTTER. and 25 inch cutters. 
Manufactured by 


























THE JOHN M. JONES CO., —— N.Y. 190- Py ei Street 





“M nit M hin er For Bookbinders, Printers 
0 or ac y and Lithographers & & & 
HE EARNING CAPACITY 
of a Monitor Machine is so great 
that its cost ‘cuts no figure,’’ because 
they earn their cost the first year; they 
last for years; they are made of the high- 
est grade of material and workmanship ; 
all parts interchangeable. Every machine 
sent direct from our factory with the 
strongest guarantee. 


We build every machine in our 
own factory. 

Monitor Stitchers Monitor Multiplex Punch 
Monitor Perforators Monitor Duplex Punch 
Monitor Paging Monitor Round Corner 
Monitor Numbering Monitor Index 
Monitor Presses Monitor Card Shears 
Monitor Shears Monitor Stabbers 
Monitor Backers Monitor Power Cutters 
Monitor Embossers Monitor Lever Cutters, etc. 


We sell the best STEEL WIRE 
at lowest market prices. Every spool 
once p guaranteed. 
nua . Few Special Bargains in USED 
MACHINERY. 


Send for our 1901 General Catalogue. Address 


Latham Machinery Company, 195-201 S. Canal St. Chicago. 


NEW YORK STORE... 8 Reade Street. 


A 
aw MON TO 
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_ MANUFACTURERS OF 


T)\EERLESS® | | 
RINTING || 





LATES 
HALF TONES 





LINE ETCHINGS 
> ELECTROTYPES 
=~ STEREOTYPES 
NICKELTYPES 


Ap) 140-146 MONROE ST. || 
acy) 


LA 






















Local Ticket 


PRINTING 
PRESS 


Prints 180 tickets 
per minute 


w 
< 


Numbers at both 











ends in different 
colors if required 


Press weighs 560 


pounds 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


Eastern Agents 


No. 150 Nassau Street, New York 
































“Perfection No.6 


GUARANTEED TO 
BE STRONGER, 
SIMPLER AND 
MORE DURABLE 
than any other ma- 
chine of its capacity 
IN THE WORLD 





Manufactured by 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


60 Duane Street, New York. 
LONDON TORONTO 


ee 


Special All interested should see Our No. 6 


and all our New Style Machines in 
operation at THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSI- 
TION, Buffalo, N.Y., or for information apply to 
the manufacturer. 
























CAPACITY: 
2 sheets to 
7% inch 





thickness. 
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Dennison’s Specialties 
FOR UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS 


GUMMED PAPER 











SHIPPING TAGS TAG ENVELOPES 





GUMMED SUSPENSION HOOKS AND RINGS BAGGAGE CHECKS 
GUMMED LINEN CLasp ENVELOPES GUMMED LABELS 
RounD CARDBOARD CHECKS GOLD, SILVER AND COLORED SEALS 


With 57 years’ experience, unlimited facilities and stores in the principal cities, we can fill your orders for these high-class 
products promptly. Illustrated catalogues on application. Write or telephone our nearest store. 


Dennison 


Mig. Co. 


Boston New York 

















Serene DENNISON' WFO COn 

UPLB ERLE L 1 et ie iT] 

pe TEER rar i Harare 
na = od 


ee = : Philadelphia 
PET te ates arma ge _ ail Chicago St.Louis 
= z Cincinnati 





















ALWAYS IN STOCK sisscies ‘see 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES  opivectony 


HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 






















IN ARLINGTON RIE! 
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peaks for Itself. 


GOOD ILLUSTRATION will tell its own story far better than any word picture will do. The 
fine details of an excellent construction will be grasped at once by a practical eye through photo- 
graphs or good cuts. It is impossible to look at the illustration below without realizing at once 

the many advantages of this high-grade cabinet. Like the Polhemus Cabinets, the news cases are placed on the 
opposite side from the job cases. "Those news cases on top are resting on our patented tilting brackets. These 
Porter Extension Front Cabinets are fitted with steel runs, which increase the case capacity 25 per cent over 
wooden run cabinets. The cabinet has the extension front—the feature of the Porter Cabinets—which enables a 
case to be drawn from any part of the cabinet and placed at a convenient height for setting purposes. This Porter 
Cabinet, as illustrated, possesses valuable features, covered by three distinct patents, as follows: First —The Tilting 
Bracket, allowing the galley to be kept under the lower case. Second —The “‘ New Departure ”’ case; this case in 
two years since its introduction has revolutionized case-making the world over. Third—The Porter Extension 
Front. The result of the combination of these three valuable patents is a cabinet unrivaled in points of excellence. 
Porter Cabinets have been adopted in the Government Printing Office at Washington. Send for our complete 
catalogues, which explain it all. Specify our goods when ordering through your dealer. Every article we make 
bears our stamp. Jt is a guarantee of excellence. 


MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


WOOD TYPE FACES Main Office and Factory 


ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT DESIGNS Eastern Factory and Warehouse 


ALL CUT IN MANY SIZES MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. TWO RIVERS, WIs. 





ENDORSED 
BY THE 
PUBLIC PRINTER 
AND NOW USED 
IN THE 

GOVERNMENT 

PRINTING OFFICE 
AT 
WASHINGTON. 
OFFICE OF THE 
PUBLIC PRINTER, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Feb. 25, 1897. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to yours of 
the 2oth instant, I am 
pleased to state the 
Patent Extension Front 
Cabinets have given 
entire satisfaction, and 
possess advantages over 
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LAND SHARKS, 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


HILE it is not my intention to interfere in any 
way with an honest man’s method of gaining a 
livelihood, I believe that I owe it to the craft in-general 
to pay my respects in a few words to the multitude of 
sharks who go about over the land operating number- 
less advertising schemes, most of which are promul- 
gated through the agency of printers’ ink. It is need- 
less to say that I do not include in their number men 
who make a business of writing or placing legitimate 
advertising, for many of whom I have a boundless 
admiration, and for some even respect, but every 
printer in the cities and larger towns knows the class 
of men I mean, and most of them know them to their 
sorrow. While, perchance, there may be an honest 
man among them, he has kept himself well in the 
background, and the men by whom he is surrounded 
are a slick lot, with whom lying and obtaining money 
under false pretenses is their stock in trade and their 
daily vocation. While in the richness of their apparel 
they outshine an $18-a-week compositor in the days of 
his courting, wherever they go destruction and mourn- 
ing follow them. 

If one should come to you and contract a bill and 
pay for it, you can rest assured that he has “ jumped ”’ 
his board bill, or if he was feeling particularly good, 
has gone so far out of his usual line as to raise some- 
one’s check. If you know to a certainty that he has 
done none of these things, then it is indeed time for 
you to be on your guard, for of a truth he contemplates 
coming back and cleaning up the whole town; for 
what man ever knew a man with an advertising scheme 
to return to a town unless it were to swindle three or 
four people who were missed the first time he came 
through that way. 

Take, for example, the most favorable case you can 
think of; where a man comes to town, issues a “ sou- 
venir” booklet of the local militia organization, pays 
all of his bills and leaves town. Everything seems to 
be as straight as a horse trade, but a little investigation 
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will more than likely show that he claimed, in the first 
place, that the proceeds were for the benefit of the said 
military organization, and you will probably find that 
all they ever got out of the transaction was fifty copies 
of the valuable “ You will also likely find 
that the issue was represented to have been anywhere 
from ten to fifty times the actual number printed; also, 
that one man will have paid just three times as much 
as his neighbor in the next block for a space of the 
same size and in the same relative position. And you 
will have the further satisfaction of knowing that he 
made his collections immediately when he presented a 
press proof of the advertisement, where you would 
have been expected to wait anywhere from thirty to 
ninety days for your bills, and the satisfaction is 
greater for knowing that your bill would represent 
value to your customer, while the amount of the adver- 
tising contract in most instances is chargeable only to 
the bad side of the profit-and-loss account. 


souvenir.” 


Suppose that some of the women connected with a 
respected religious organization wanted some money 
for a charitable purpose, and conceived the idea of 
getting up an entertainment and issuing a program 
filled with advertisements to help along the cause. It 
would take two weeks of the hardest kind of work for 
these women to secure begrudgingly from the “ best 
enough contracts to represent half of what 
one of those smooth-tongued, lying sharks would get 
out of the same respective citizens in two days’ time, 


citizens 


and every man who took an advertisement in the 
church program would feel entitled to much spiritual 
comfort and satisfaction therefor. 

The following is a typical case, absolutely true. A 
young man representing himself to be connected with a 
local hospital gets an estimate on a lot of posters with 
a large Greek cross in the center, within the outlines of 
which appeared directions as to what to do until the 
doctor comes in cases of accidents, and on the remain- 
ing parts of the sheet appeared the advertisements of 
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druggists, dealers in surgical instruments, etc. A call 
at the, hospital reveals that the officials were contem- 
plating such an advertisement. The work is printed, 
the solicitor orders the posters sent to the hospital, after 
getting enough out of the package to use in collecting 
his contracts. When the hospital officials get their 
first statement showing what they owe for the posters, 
it is disclosed that they had only given permission for 
their advertisement to appear on the sheet, and that 


they were in no wise responsible for the bill. Needless 
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getting in the good graces of the manager of the local 
telephone company, and he usually has about half a 
valise full of authentic letters from other telephone 
managers telling what a fine man the bearer is and how 
very satisfactory and desirable it is to have business 
relations with the said man. All of such letters were 
gotten from each manager before he had been informed 
of the true inwardness of the advertising man. The 
slick individual could show a much larger number of 
later letters of a much different tenor from the same 
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THE MOONSHINER’S CAVE, ESMERALDA, NORTH CAROLINA. 


to say by that time the solicitor had moved on to his 
next field of operations, and doubtless repeated his 
little scheme there. 

There are several parties going through the coun- 
trv working telephone directory schemes, and while 
their methods in some particulars are better than the 
usual line of advertising fakers, still their effect on the 
printers who become their victims is so uniformly dis- 
astrous that a little information as to their modus 
operandi may not be out of place. 

The scheme is started first by a very slick individual 
coming to town and devoting himself for a time to 


men, but I have never heard of his having shown them. 
When he has gotten permission to issue the directory, 
and, if he has struck an “ easy ” manager, has gotten a 
letter to show when canvassing for advertisements 
stating that the directory will be “ official,” he forth- 
with lets loose upon the town a horde of “ solicitors,” 
of usually about eleven points below the grade of aver- 
age directory advertising men, and they plan a cam- 
paign and make a systematic, thorough canvass of the 
town, and do it in a manner worthy of a better cause, 
and when the returns are all in they have all the busi- 
ness that is worth getting, and while the contracts all 














read that no conditions not stated in the contract will 
be recognized, it will nevertheless be true that any and 
everything under the sun has been promised by the 
solicitor, as the man will find out who has the collect- 
ing of the money. 

The next stage in the proceedings is for the man 
who is operating the game to find a suitable printer. 
And when he has sized up all those in town, he. will 
probably pick out the youngest — one of those young 
fellows who are known as “hustlers,” who work all 
the time, who do good work, and never let a job get 
away from them on account of a little thing like price, 
that kind of a man—and immediately he fills that 
man full of the veriest “confectionery.” Tells him 
that he is looking for a good man, a “ responsible 
party,” a live business man, one that is not afraid to go 
into something new that has money in it, does not want 
any “ old women ” or “ clams ’’— all that sort of talk — 
and informs the glowing youth that he has picked him 
out from all the rest in town as the right man. There- 
upon he tells him that when he first came to town he 
intended to work the town and publish the directory 
himself, but he has had such an exceptional offer in X 
(the nearest large city) by the telephone company 
there, to come and publish a directory for them, that 
he is anxious to get to work on it, as it is a much 
larger field than the one where he is, and he offers to 
sell out the patent right for publishing the directory 
in the town for the aggregate amount of the face of 
the contracts, and the enterprising gentleman does not 
neglect to make it perfectly clear to the prospective pur- 
chaser that the contracts secured only represent a small 
part of those that could be gotten by a complete canvass 
of the town. 

The solicitor, not wishing to unduly hurry the 





young man in making his decision, tells him that he 
will be out of town for a few days, and that he will see 
him the next week to get his answer; and although 
three of his competitors were after him, inquiring how 
much he would sell to them for, he wanted him to 
understand that he would not go back on him, and 
would still keep his offer open until the following week. 
He leaves. Four days after his departure, a stranger 
calls on the young printer and inquires if the telephone 
directory man has been there. He is much disap- 
pointed that he has missed him, as he came over three 
hundred miles to see him about a deal. He waxes 
confidential, and discloses that his brother-in-law in 

bought the State right of New Jersey from 
the directory man for $900 and made $1,700 on the 
first issue; and that he himself was just dead set on 
getting the right for this town if it could be had, and 
he would give $500 for it. Upon getting the name of 
the hotel where the advertising man puts up, the 
stranger departs. The young printer hastily decides 
to make an offer of $50 less than the amount of the 
contracts, and can hardly wait until the man comes 
back to close the deal. The die is cast. He becomes the 
proud possessor of the right to publish the telephone 
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Within two months he learns, 
first, that the stranger was the advertising man’s part- 
second, that the 
tracts that were worth having in that town; third, that 
the would not 
renew their contracts for the next issue; fourth, that 
he would not come out even on the first issue and would 


directory in that town. 


ner ; solicitors procured all the con- 


seventy-five per cent of advertisers 


lose money on all subsequent ones. 

I do not mean to say that all telephone directory 
schemes are worked along the lines outlined above, but 
it is a fair sample, and even if the details are a little 
different, the dismal array of abandoned, out-of-date 
telephone directories seen in so many of our cities and 
towns constitute the surest evidence that any one could 
ask that some printers have been “ soaked.” 

There is nothing too sacred nor an occasion fraught 
with too much reverence to serve as an opportunity for 
these swindling fakers to ply their schemes. Churches 
are a shining mark for their cupidity, and a popular 
” of the 
church, illustrated by a few cheap half-tones, and if 


scheme is for them to issue a “ souvenir history 


they can get hold of an easy-going pastor whom they 
can soft-soap into getting his permission to print his 
portrait in the front of the “ souvenir’’"— it means a 
goodly array of dollars in their pockets. Should you 
get an order to print one of these church souvenirs, you 
need not be surprised if you are called upon by the 
* publisher ” to pay the C. O. D. bill for his half-tone 
illustrations, and on being asked to hold advertising 
contracts as collateral for the amount involved. 

Did you ever notice that when an advertising publi- 
cation is issued, say by authority or under the auspices 
of the local Board of Trade, to bring before the admir- 
ing eyes of the world the wonderful institutions and 
industries of the town, how, as shown by the illustra- 
tions and advertisements, the town consists mostly of 
with just 
churches to help maintain a respectable balance? 


breweries and liquor dealers, enough 

Every man who works one of these advertising 
schemes has worked it so often that he has become 
familiar with every detail of the printing involved, 
and he can tell to a nicety just how much it will cost 
and how long it will take to do the job. He will ask 
you how much you pay for your paper, and is always 
ready to tell you that you do not know how to buy it, 
and that he can get it for twenty-five per cent less, and 
will probably assume a much-injured air and will ask 
if you expect him to pay for your own lack of facili- 
ties; and the end of it all is that he frequently gets a 
much lower price than you would quote honest cus- 
tomers. 

Granting that you are willing to be a party to the 
swindling of your neighbors and customers, there is 
only one safe way to deal with men with advertising 
schemes when they want you to do work for them, and 
that is to get your money in advance in cash — not 
advertising contracts; and I know a man in the print- 
ing business, a man who knows what he is talking 
about, and his advice is that after you have set a good 
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price for your work, that a round figure be added to it 
to cover the wear and tear that the. reputation of your 
establishment suffers in being identified in any way 
with such questionable characters as advertising solici- 
tors. 

If a man with an advertising scheme comes to you 
to have it printed, you are perfectly warranted in doing 
any of three things: First, plead an unprecedented 
rush of business and refer him to your dearest competi- 
tor; second, charge him two prices for the job, in 
loving remembrance of the printer he swindled in the 
last town —and see that it is all paid in advance; 
third, in extreme instances, turn him over to a police 
man as a suspicious character. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PRESSURE IN PRINTING. 


BY WILLIAM RUTHYVEN FLINT 


1)” to the present time but little seems to have been 
' done in the way of establishing the true theory 
of pressure in printing. Most printers are wont.to say, 
“Hang theory! What we want is practice.” It is 
true, indeed, that good practice is far more to the point 
than poor theory. That idea is the basis of the printer’s 
notion, as above suggested. And yet why reject theory 
altogether, as many are inclined to do? It is equally 
true that sound theory is the foundation of all good 
practice. Railroading has been reduced to a science, 
to such an extent that its theory is taught’in our col- 
leges. Engineering and mining, also, have their respec- 
tive schools where the theories upon which they rest 
are taught. The same is true of ordinary, commercial 
business, as witness the numberless business colleges 
that have come into existence within the past fifteen or 
twenty years. Printing seems to have fallen behind in 
this respect. He 
theorizes, if at all, to little purpose, being bound mostly 
by his very practice and dogmatism. And as a conse- 
quence, in the matter of actual presswork, compara- 
tively little advance has been made. ‘It is the writer’s 
purpose to suggest, as clearly and concisely as possible, 
a theory which shall have some claim to truth. 

To begin with, let us suppose that we have a press 
that is perfectly rigid, and incapable of spring any- 
The cylinder is a mathematical cylinder, and 


The printer, as a rule, is dogmatic. 


where. 
the bed a plane always moving in its own plane. The 
cylinder is to be set at first so that the perpendicular 
distance between it and the bed at the line of impres- 
sion is exactly type-high. We shall also assume that 
the forms to be put upon our press are perfectly flat 
and level, and fill the bed. Their surfaces are perfectly 
plane, and when upon the bed are parallel with bed and 
cylinder and at type-high distance from the bed. They 
must also be capable of sustaining without yielding any 
pressure put upon them. 

Now it will readily be seen that the surface of the 
cylinder (without any packing whatever) and the plane 
of the form both being type-high from the bed, when 
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the press is on the impression, the plane of the form 
will be tangent to the surface of the cylinder, the con- 
tact between the two will be a mathematical. line, an 
element of the cylinder, and no pressure will be deliv- 
ered upon the form, since the weight of the cylinder 
is taken up by the bearers. 

If the cylinder and bearers be now raised by an 
amount sufficient to admit of feeding through a sheet 
of paper of definite and uniform thickness, but not -a 
distance equal to the thickness of the paper, these con- 
ditions will be changed. In the first .place, since 
nothing but the paper can yield, it will be compressed, 
and the “element of impression” (defined as the 
contact between cylinder and form at any instant of 
the impression) will have become a narrow surface 
instead of a mathematical line, the arc of the periphery 
of the cylinder and paper being flattened down into a 
chord. And, in the second place, an amount of pres- 
sure per unit of area, equal to the resistance per unit 
of area with which the paper’ opposes compression, 
will be delivered upon the form. 

To sectire a greater degree of pressure it is only 
necessary to feed in a greater thickness of paper. Or 
the same thing can be accomplished by lowering the 
cylinder a little so as to increase the compression of the 
same thickness of paper. The increased resistance will 
be due to the resistance to compression of a greater 
thickness of paper, or to the resistance to a greater 
degree of compression of the same thickness of paper. 

Let us now suppose that a point has been reached 
where this resistance is sufficient to transfer the ink 
from the form to the paper. And let us consider first 


the case of the solid. Assuming that the area of the 


solid is equal to one “unit of printing surface” 
(defined as the smallest independent printing area), 


the amount of pressure required to be delivered upon 
it to transfer the ink can be defined as one “ unit of 
printing pressure,” this amount of pressure being due 
to the resistance to compression of a definite quantity 
of paper. For the moment, in order to preserve sim- 
plicity, we shall ignore the resistance to flexure on the 
part of the paper which, in the smallest areas, is a more 
important factor, but rapidly becomes negligible with 
larger surfaces. 

If the area of the solid be equal to two “ units of 
printing surface,” the conclusion is inevitable that two 
‘units of printing pressure ” will be delivered upon it, 
since twice the quantity of paper as before will be com- 
pressed to the same degree. Three “ units of printing 
pressure ” will be delivered upon a solid equal in area 
to three “ units of printing surface,” and so on indeti- 
nitely. 

But, whatever the total area of the solid, we have, 
at any moment, to consider only one element of impres- 
sion. And the area of this element of impression is 
equal to a certain definite number of “ units of printing 
surface,” which number may be conveniently repre- — 
sented by the letter N. Then, since each “unit of 























‘ 


printing surface” receives one “ unit of printing sur- 
face,” N “units of printing. surface,’ or the whole 
printing area of the element of impression, will receive 
N “units of printing pressure.” 

Now let us suppose that, instead of a solid, we have 
a half-tone plate of exactly the same dimensions, whose 
screen-dots are all uniform in area, and each equal in 
area to one “ unit of printing surface.’ The element 
of impression will be of the same length and width as 
before, since in both cases the form fills the bed, and the 
condition of the cylinder remains constant. Therefore 
the pressure per “ unit of printing surface ” will remain 


‘ 


constant also, and each screen-dot will receive, in being 
printed, one “unit of 
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the surface of the paper, to a certain distance from the 
edge of the pressing surface dependent upon the char- 
acter and quality of the paper, will be flexed, and con- 
sequently will deliver at the edge of the pressing 
surface a definite amount of pressure, due to the resist- 
ance to flexure of the paper. But the increment of 
pressure due to compression is so rapid that the print- 
ing pressure is soon reached. The amount of flexure 
is therefore slight, and the absolute amount of pressure 
due to flexure will be correspondingly small. In fact, 
except in the case of minute printing areas, it is so 
small in proportion to the pressure due to compression 


that it is wholly negligible. 








printing pressure,’ since 
is equal to one 
“unit of printing 
face.” 

But the total number 


its area 
sur- 





of “ units of printing sur- 








f in the case of the 





face,” 
half-tone, is less than in 





the case of the solid, and 
less by a 
amount in 
of the open spaces between 
the screen-dots, which, in 
the solid, were filled up. 
If we let X represent this 
difference in number of 
“units of printing sur- 
face,” then the total print- 
ing area of the element of 
impression of the half- 
tone will be N-X “ units 
of printing surface.” 
Since the pressure per 
unit of surface is constant, the total pressure upon 
the element of impression of the half-tone will be 
N-X “units of printing pressure.” This is the same 
as saying, if the pressure be uniformly distributed, as 
is the case under the above conditions, theoretically, 
the solid gets more pressure in the impression than the 
high light, in consequence of its greater area of print- 
ing surface. Or, in other words, the pressure upon 
any portion of a form is proportional to its area of 
printing surface, being the sum of the pressures upon 
its individual units of area, provided the pressure be 


considerable 
consequence 





uniformly distributed. 

Mention has been made above of an additional 
resistance on the part of the paper, its resistance to 
flexure. We shall now proceed to discuss the effect 
produced by this factor. 

When any surface is pressed against a material 
like paper, there are, in reality, two effects, as far as 
the paper is concerned. First, as has been stated 
already, the paper opposite the surface is compressed, 
and so resists with a certain degree of pressure. And 
second, since the paper can not shear before flexing, 
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A MOUNTAIN HOME IN THE SAPPHIRE COUNTRY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Where the printing area approaches a point, how- 
ever, the proportion becomes larger. A series of small 
printing areas is conceivable such that in the case of 
one the ratio of pressure of compression to pressure of 
flexure is as two to one; another, one to one; a third, 
one-half to one; one-quarter to one, one-eighth to one, 
and so on, until zero is approached as a. limit, when the 
area of the printing surface is zero, being a mathemat- 
ical point, the pressure of compression disappears 
entirely, and only the pressure of flexure remains. 

But even the smallest screen-dot has a finite area. 
The pressure of flexure will, therefore, act as an incre- 
ment to the pressure of compression, and a small one, 
since the amount of flexure will be slight, even in com- 
parison to the height of the cone which forms the 
screen-dot. That is to say, in the highest lights, the 
pressure per unit.of area is slightly greater than in a 
solid, because of the flexure factor. But this increment 
is so small, and so quickly does this factor disappear 
with increase of area, that, practically speaking, under 
the above conditions and assumptions, the pressure 
may still be considered as being uniformly distributed. 















692 
In any case, the pressure of flexure can never be suffi- 
cient to damage even the finest of high lights or the 
most delicate of lines, except where there is a great 
excess of impression. 

3ut it will be objected at once that printing is not 
done after such an ideal fashion as above described. 














ENGLISH ‘‘ CUP CHALLENGER," SHAMROCK II, 


(Drawn by Nicholas J. Quirk, Chicago.) 

Let us then consider the matter from the actual and 
practical point of view. 

In the first place, we have 

In the press of the utmost 


a machine that is far 
from being absolutely rigid. 
rigidity, both bed and cylinder are capable of spring. 
Also on the cylinder allowance is made for drawing 
around a certain amount of packing — pressboard, 
and the bearers upon 





sheets of paper and manila 
the bed are a little less than type-high in order to 
insure that there shall be sufficient pressure when the 
proper periphery is maintained. 

In the second place, the forms from which the 
pressman is required to print are far from the ideal 
conditions above assumed. Their surfaces are never 
either perfectly flat or perfectly type-high. 


Such con- 
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ditions are utterly impossible of fulfilment. 
must be admitted that the greater proportion of plates 
as the pressman receives them is far from being what 
it might be and should be. The platemaker, as a usual 
thing, shirks a large part of his responsibility, and 
leaves it for the pressman to take up, thereby greatly 
increasing the difficulties of making ready. The press- 
man is obliged to true up and level up his form, a thing 
which should belong to the platemaker to do. But 
even with the best possible plates, and the best under- 
lay, the surface of the form is never either absolutely 
a plane or a series of parallel planes at different dis- 
tances above the bed. 

Having reached this point, let us see what happens 
when a proof is pulled before an overlay has been put 
upon the cylinder. In reality, as has been indicated, 
the surface of the form is a collection of surfaces, none 
of which is either plane or level absolutely, and no two 
of which are at precisely the same distance above the 
bed. In consequence, in any element of impression, 
the pressure delivered upon the various printing por- 
tions of the element is different upon each portion, and 
not uniformly distributed upon each portion respec- 
tively. And, in producing this variation of pressure, 
there are two causes, namely, the difference in height 
of the surfaces, and the spring in the bed and cylinder. 
Whatever portion of the element happens to be highest 
from the bed, whether it be solid, high light, or inter- 
mediate tone, will receive the greatest degree of pres- 
sure, and that simply because it is the highest and 
therefore compresses the paper to a greater degree. 
And at the same time on account of the spring of the 
press, it will bear off the pressure from the neighboring 
portions. To express it more concretely, if two high 
portions, being high lights, have between them a lower 
portion which is a solid, the high lights will each 
receive a greater degree of pressure than the solid, 
because they are higher, and will at the same time hold 
off the pressure from the solid which it would have 
received had it been alone. It is very probable, too, 
that this pressure due to position will be sufficient in 
many cases to overbalance the relations of pressure due 
to differences in area of printing surface. 

There are, therefore, two factors which enter into 
the matter when ordinary hard packing, so called, is 
considered; first, the pressure due to the compression 
of the paper and packing, which, where the surfaces 
are approximately flat and equi-distant from the bed, 
is very nearly uniformly distributed, and consequently 
proportional to area of printing surface; and second, 
the variations in pressure produced by the spring of 
the press and the relative heights of the various print- 
ing surfaces, and also the inequalities in the paper used, 
even the best calendered paper never being perfectly 
uniform. As presses are ordinarily run, it is long 
odds that the second factor will more than counter- 
balance the effect of the first. 

And the pressman, rarely if ever stopping to rea- 














son or theorize on the subject, exaggerates still more 
this second factor by padding up into mountains the 
portions of the cylinder opposite the solids, and cutting 
away into valleys those portions opposite high lights, 
thus springing and racking his press into delivering 
tremendous pressure in one place, and light, delicate 
pressure in another. He, to be sure, turns out print- 
ing, of various qualities and grades, but at what an 
expense of labor and time! 

He also accomplishes two other important results. 
By his exaggerations of pressure, in the case of half- 
tones, here barely touching the paper and there smash- 
ing the screen-dots into it, he destroys the gradations 
of light and shade. His lights are either too light or 
too heavy, and his solids are altogether too numerous. 
He is prone to make solids out of tones that are by no 
means meant to be solid, and his detail is all alike. 
And in addition, he becomes intensely dogmatic on the 
subject. He refuses to believe that printing can be 
done in any other way. 

Make-ready, at least that part of it termed overlay, 
is wholly an empirical matter. No two pressmen can 
get absolutely the same result from the same half-tone. 
This is a fact founded on psychological bases, for no 
two men can see the same thing alike, nor can they 
discriminate alike between tones or shades. Shades 
that appear to be identically alike to one man’s eyes 
may seem to be so many different ones to another's. 
And it is also equally true that no one pressman can 
make ready the same half-tone twice alike. Very close 
approximations in both cases can be secured; so close 
as to deceive the eye of the average individual who 
is not given to criticism, and close enough to satisfy 
the market. But the results can never be either alike 
or like the half-tone absolutely. 

By his empirical gradations of pressure, too, the 
pressman has introduced into the result his own indi- 
viduality, often to the great detriment of the product 
from an artistic point of view. Scarcely ever does the 
pressman possess a highly developed artistic sense, or 
a great amount of artistic training. The majority are 
artisans rather than artists. It is at least safe to say 
that he possesses less of these qualities than the artists 
who made the originals he tries to reproduce, or, gen- 
erally speaking, to improve upon, forgetting that the 
proper function of printing is merely reproduction, and 
forgetting also that the artist has some rights in the 
matter. And therefore he goes over his proofs, men- 
tally deciding that certain tones are alike, and that 
certain others are solids, or should be, and then adjusts 
his pressures to make them so, in many instances 
utterly vitiating the effect intended by the artist. 

But, as has been said, the proper function of print- 
ing is reproduction, simply and solely. And with half- 
tones it is the reproduction of the artist’s work and 
ideas that is desired; never by any means those of the 
printer. What is needed, then, is a method of printing 
which shall exactly reproduce the form to be printed, 
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and into which the minimum of empiricism shall enter. 
It has been indicated with sufficient clearness, it is 
hoped, that a method of printing which will give pres- 
sure uniformly distributed is the desideratum. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR, 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 


NO. X.—THE ASSEMBLER. 
ce r e,4 - . 

N order to prevent transpositions of matrices and 
of 
the assembler adjustments must be carefully main- 
tained,” said the Machinist. ‘“‘ The assembler chute 


spring (4, Fig. 13) should be bent so as to allow the 


spacebands, ‘ squabbling ’ matrix lines, ete., 


space of about the thickness of the cap. W between it 
and the rail (C). 
curved so as to tend to throw the bottom of the mat- 
The point of the 


Just above this point it should be 


rix toward the assembler wheel. 
chute spring should be inclined slightly above the hori- 
zontal (2), as otherwise it interferes with the delivery 
of matrices to the assembler and causes the spaceband 
to beat the last matrix of a word into the assembler. 





a Space Band 
Chute =>} | 



































FiG. 13 


Never mind how; try it and see. The catch spring 
(E) should project far enough to prevent matrices 
falling back to the right while assembling.” 

“What causes the line to ‘jigger,’ as it sometimes 
does while being assembled? ”’ asked the Operator. 

“To understand that, I’ll have to explain this brake 
arrangement (G) on the assembler slide,” replied 
George. ‘‘ Notice that this brake clutches the slide 
on opposite corners, at top and bottom (3, 4), being 
drawn into that position by the steel spring (5). The 
adjusting screw (//) standing above the lever extend- 
ing to the left, regulates the amount of pressure the 
If it is 
screwed down too far, the clutch becomes inoperative, 


clutch can exercise on the assembler slide. 
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and each matrix as it assembles causes the slide to 
jump violently to the left. If not screwed down: far 
enough, the slide will not return when assembler is 
elevated. 

“ Of course, those corners (3, 4) wear in time, and 
a patch must be fitted in. These corners should be 
kept square and the brake kept free from oil. The 
three screws (f, f*, f?, Fig. 13) when removed allow 
the whole device to be taken off.” 

“What is that spring (F) under the assembling 
elevator for?” questioned the Operator. 

“ That’s a buffer spring, and is intended. to protect 
the ears of the spacebands by causing the lower end to 
strike this buffer and thus relieve the ears from the 
shock of impact with the assembling elevator rails. It 
should be inclined upward enough to accomplish this.” 

“How often is it necessary to put in a new assem- 
bler star?” asked the Operator. 

“Whenever the points become so worn they do not 
push the matrices inside the hooks on the assembler 
rails. To renew an old star wheel, you need only take 
out the two screws (6, 7) which hold the assembler- 
glass spring and bracket, raise the assembling elevator 
a little and remove the parts, and take off the front 
assembler chute rail (C). The old star can be drawn 
off its shaft and the new one fitted on. The square hole 
will usually need filing out, but don’t make it loose on 
the shaft. 

“ The assembler chute rails (C) also need replacing 
when worn. It is important in putting these parts 
together again to see that nothing binds or interferes 
with the revolution of the assembler star. 

“The assembler star,’ continued the Machinist, 
“is driven by a friction disk and spring, which per- 
mits the star to slip when anything binds it. This disk 
and spring wear and get so weak that the least friction 
stops the assembler siar. To 
renew these parts, remove the 
two large screws (9, 10) in the 
assembler plate, and the whole 
arrangement can be removed and 
assembler belt slipped off upper 
pulley. The nut (K, Fig. 14), 
can be taken off and the spring 
or friction disk renewed. It 
should not be made so tight, how- 
ever, as to prevent the friction 
slipping when occasion demands. 
The matrix catch spring (£) can only be attended to 
while this part is off the machine. 

“These two assembler strips (A, A’, Fig. 14) 
should be kept flush with the ends of the rails (C). 
There is a screw under the bracket which binds these 
strips, and it can be loosened and the strips removed 
and their ends squared up. A good deal of experiment- 
ing has been done with this part of the assembling 
device, so if you happen across machines without 
assembler strips, or with steel ones in place of fiber, or 
with steel assembler rails faced with flat springs, you’ll 
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know it’s part of the development of the machine. The 
assembling elevator is raised a trifle higher in some 
machines than in others, and the matrix detaining 
plates, which fit close against the assembler strips (4, 
A’), are shaped differently in different machines ; their 
purpose is, however, in all cases, to prevent thin mat- 
rices slipping in between the elevator and the bracket, 
and the assembler strips should come close against the 
plates. These plates must be renewed occasionally. 
You can get at them, also, when the assembling device 
is removed. 

“Sometimes the matrix driving belt (P, Fig. 13) 
stretches and becomes so loose as to allow matrices, 
especially capital letters, to slide off to one side. This 
belt can be tightened by loosening the stud nut on the 
idle pulley and moving the pulley back. The assembler 
driving belt and the round belts which drive the key- 
board rollers must be kept taut, though the pulleys on 
the latter are held by friction springs instead of being 
firmly fastened to the roller shafts, so it may be the 
pulleys are slipping though the belts are tight. 

“ Here’s a little wrinkle I'll show you,” continued 
George. “I’ve seen machinists and others digging out 
the bit of leather which remains in the coupling when 
one of these round belts break. Take hold of the coup- 
ling with a pair of pliers, instead, and hold it in a flame 
a minute or so, and the leather will sizzle out as slick 
as can be.” 


(To be continucd.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER. 
BY O. F. BYXBEE, 
NO. XXIII.—ADVERTISING A NEWSPAPER. 
NEWSPAPER must be advertised. There is no 
article of merchandise or no patent medicine 
that needs more advertising to make its business reach 
such proportions that it would be considered successful 
than a newspaper. It can rely upon its merits — and 
must have merits to rely upon — after it is once tried, 
but some kind of advertising is necessary to induce the 
first trial. 

The great metropolitan dailies lose no opportunity 
to keep their names and their achievements before the 
public, both that portion of the public which reads the 
particular paper advertised and that portion which 
does not. Funds are raised for destitute famine, fire 
and flood sufferers in this and other countries; rewards 
are offered for the recovery of kidnaped children; 
gamblers, burglars, boodlers, etc., are brought to the 
bar of justice —all for the sake of a little advertising. 
These philanthropic (?) devices no doubt do some 
people a lot of good, but the object of the promoters 
is so palpable that their benefit to the newspaper is 
questionable. 

There are other ways of advertising a newspaper 
that do fully as much good and do it legitimately. A 
newspaper has papers to sell and it has advertising 
space to sell. It should advertise for customers for 


both, but it should not advertise for both at the same 











time. 
ment in itself, and this advertisement must be inserted 
“daily t. f.” in order to keep customers from straying 


The publishing of a good paper is an advertise- 


to other publications. To let people other than those 
who are regularly reading it know that a good paper is 
being published, it is necessary to use various meth- 
ods —and different methods are necessary to reach 
the various classes of people. 

To secure baseball readers, have a schedule for the 
season printed in compact form and distributed at the 
opening games, calling attention to the fact that “A 
full report of all league games, with complete scores, 
will appear in the Blank every morning ’’—and see 
that the reports are in. Distribute fans or some other 
useful or striking novelty at holiday and other impor- 
tant games, calling attention to the full report of “ this 
game” that will appear in the next issue. Use the 
same plan to reach the patrons of football, bowling, 
tennis, rowing or any other sport, publishing good 
reports of the various events, and it will not take more 
than one season to convince the people interested in 
sports that your paper is the one to depend upon for 
the news. 

Much the same plan can be followed in connection 
with conventions of all kinds — political, religious, or 
of any other nature. A card bearing interesting and 
valuable statistics pertaining to the organization in 
convention (and incidentally a reference to the reports 
you intend to publish) can be distributed, and results 
will follow. 

Publishers are frequently asked to advertise in 
some program, just like the merchant, and also, like 
him, devote a few dollars to the cause, not believing 
that they will be of any benefit other than to avoid 
the ill-will of the soliciting organization. Right here 
the publisher has a better opportunity to secure a 
return for his money than the merchant. He should 
secure a conspicuous space, in the middle of the pro- 
gram perhaps, and emphasize the report that will 
appear in the next day’s paper. 

Then there must be some kind of advertising that 
will appeal to the general public. There is nothing 
better to do this than bulletin boards placed in con- 
spicuous places about the city. Always feature the 
more important items of news, and every issue will 
reach some new hands. 

From the above hints it will be seen that in order 
to secure readers it is necessary to advertise that a 
paper has the news. Now, to secure advertising, it is 
necessary to advertise that a paper has the readers. In 
the first instance, the advertising must be done almost 
entirely outside the columns of the paper itself, but in 
the latter much can be printed in the paper that will 
appeal to the advertiser. I do not mean that an elab- 
orately displayed ad. should be inserted and run daily 
until the type is worn out. An attractive ad. might be 
used, but it should be changed daily or omitted. An 
occasional half-column of argument, localized, will do 
much more good, however. Not a rambling disserta- 
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tion on the value of advertising that can be purchased 
ready-made — merchants are having these thrown at 
them until they are read mechanically. The articles 
should state why the merchant should advertise in the 
Blank, tell just what people he will reach by doing so, 
how circulation has increased, what has been done to 
increase it, and anything else that is timely and to the 
point. 
merchant and think what you would like to know about 


In writing these, try to imagine yourself a 
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Photo by Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, Ohio 


‘*Here alone beside the prison gate, 
My own lover still I watch and wait; 
Whatsoe’er the careless world may do, 
Oh, remember, dear one, I am true." 


your home paper, forgetting for the moment that you 
are the publisher seeking the merchant’s advertisement. 

An occasional circular letter, folder or blotter can 
be used to good advantage when you have some really 
important thing to say. An increase in circulation, a 
circulation statement, letters of commendation from 
advertisers, and statements showing the good results 
obtained from some advertisement, are good subjects 
to impress upon the merchants in this way. Always 
have them printed in the best possible manner and 
neatly delivered. 

A clean and attractive business office does much to 
turn business of all kinds toward a paper, and the pub- 
lisher whose office and the columns of whose paper 
give evidence of prosperity will frequently find busi- 
ness coming his way that would pass by an establish- 
ment that lacked these qualities. 


(7o be concluded next month.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Ir is predicted by those who are in a position to 
know, that the dismissal of union men by the New 
York Commercial is the prelude to a fierce attack upon 
Typographical Union No. 6. Other daily newspapers, 
it is claimed, will shortly follow suit, and the conflict 
may be on before these lines are in type. 

I-\mMiLy quarrels are profitable only to outsiders. 
The family jars in the printing trade are profitable only 
No 


employers are more bitter opponents of the union than 


to the general public and the users of printing. 


those who were bitter against employers when they 
worked at the case as members of the union in days 
gone by. 

Ir the printers would think a little more of the 
welfare of the trade and the establishment of prices 
instead of how to fight the employer, and if the 
employer would think more of devising means to secure 
the aid of the printer to establish the trade on a sound 
basis and less of how to safely secure non-union help, 
the dawn of better things would be in sight. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ [ want a good fore- 
man for my shop, a man who is expert in estimating 
and a good judge of paper, who can buy to the best 
advantage and can figure closely and get work at a 
profit and yet distance competitors. One who can 
design tasteful jobwork and get out the work with dis- 
good general knowledge of presswork 


A man who can handle men to advan- 


patch, with a 
and binding. 
tage and keep them busy and run the place harmoni- 
ously.” The only men we know who have these 
accomplishments are running their own plants, and 
there are very few even of these. 


No AGREEMENT can hold without a forfeiture of 
penalty in case of violation. Agreements about prices, 
getting-together talk, and skirmishing of similar nature 
is time and labor wasted. The trade-union idea should 
be extended to the entire trade. The working printer 
should realize that his wages must come from the pub- 
lic and not from the employer. The trade’s welfare is 
Let the employer meet the employe and 
The 


workman can discipline a fellow-workman for viola- 


his welfare. 
devise means for the upbuilding of the trade. 
tion of agreement. The employer can not discipline a 
brother employer. There lies the opening through 
which the profits of the printing trade leak. 

A LIttLe learning is a dangerous thing, according 
to Pope, and a little knowledge of parliamentary law is 
certainly a most potent means of delaying business in 
A little thinking 
of the result of certain motions before they are made, 


the average convention of printers. 


a little investigation before speaking, a little delay 
before advocating measures detrimental to the reputa- 
tion of the organization in which they are enunciated, 
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is advisable at all times. Advocacy of violent and 
drastic measures is no indication of that spirit which 
will bring labor to the level of its purchaser, so that 
contracts can be made in a business-like way in honor 


and good faith. No one trades in a quarrel. 





COPYRIGHTS ON ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| haan the purpose of extending and promoting the 

safeguards of designers and illustrators in their 
work, a new association has been organized in New 
York under the name of “ Society of Associated I[lus- 
Special attention will be directed to the full 
That this organi- 


trators.” 
enforcement of the copyright laws. 
zation means business is assured by the following 
Sterner, 


names: W. T. Smedley, president; A. E. 


vice-president; T. S. Flemming, secretary and treas- 
urer. It is about time that the reckless and unscrupu- 
lous stealing of ideas should be looked after and the 


culprits brought to shame. 


TYPOTHETAE MAY VISIT GERMANY. 
HE invitation extended to the United Typothetz 
to visit Germany as the guests of the German 
Booktrade Association will enable that organization to 
observe the working of the method adopted by the 
German printers to avoid strikes by making strikes 
operative in favor of employers by the extension of the 
trade-union idea to the employing printers. This fea- 
ture alone should warrant a large delegation visiting 
the fatherland. 
Before the convention is held there will be in all 
probability a formal invitation from Germany extended 
to the organization. 





THE VALUE OF THE PRINTING TRADES COMMON 
COUNCIL, 
N Mr. Frederick Driscoll’s address to the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ con- 
vention at Washington, D. C., he announced that 
“We desire to enable our publishers to hold identically 
the same relations to your international organization, 
its subordinate unions and the members thereof, that 
are now held with the International Typographical 
Union.” 

In response, President Bowman said that he wanted 
to supplement the able address of Mr. Driscoll by say- 
ing that the line laid down by him was the proper one 
for labor organizations to conduct business upon. 
“ The time has passed for fighting each other. The 
time has come when we must get together. The 
employer realizes now that we have strength, and we 
realize now that he has strength and money. The 
organizations have lifted themselves to such a plane 
that they have brought themselves before the employ- 
ers in a manner such that sensible men will realize that 
it is better for them to deal in a business-like way with 
the organizations than it is to say to them ‘ Get out of 


my office! I don’t want to talk to you.’ So, gentle- 
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men, I feel that conciliation and arbitration are the 
proper methods for the solution of the problems that 
trades organizations have before them, and I hope that 
this convention will take favorable action on the mat- 
ter presented to them by Mr. Driscoll.” [Applause.] 

These utterances are significant of the appreciation 
in this country of the plan adopted by the German 
Printing Trades Council, wherein employer and 
employe delegates make decisions on all labor disputes 
and whereby the best interests of the trade are con- 


served. 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN PRINTING MATERIAL 
AND MACHINERY. 


MERICAN presses and machinery for the print- 
ing trades, supplies, etc., are being exported in 
The trade papers abroad are 


increasing quantities. 
feeling the effect of the demand and are seeking the 


American advertiser. The foreign market is demand- 
ing American machines, ergo the American machines 
should be advertised in foreign papers. Now, THE 
INLAND PRINTER has admittedly the best equipped edi- 
torial staff of any printing trade journal in the world. 
No paper has the same wealth of instructive technical 
matter. The machines and material exported are dis- 
cussed in each issue, and the numbers form a reference 
text-book to the trade in America and to an increasing 
degree abroad. Its value is so highly appreciated that 
some salesmen on every occasion where they get the 
order of a new customer who is not a subscriber, pre- 
sent him with a subscription to “the leading trade 
journal of the world in the printing industry.” The 
demand for THe INLAND PRINTER from foreign coun- 
tries is more than keeping pace with the exports of 
machinery. The cause is not far to seek. The utiliza- 
tion of American machinery and materials for the 
printing trade are exemplified in its pages by experts, 
and on this account alone it holds the regard of print- 
ers in every country on the globe. 





THE BIERSTADT-DE VINNE OVERLAY. 

OR several years past the rumor has been in the 
air that make-ready on printing-presses was 
going to go and that some mechanical means must 
replace it. The Severy process, the Allen and the 
Rhodes patent blankets and the Dittman overlay proc- 
ess have all been movements in this direction that have 
made more or less advance and proven that labor could 

be saved on make-ready in certain classes of work. 
Now comes another invention, from the very foun- 
tain-head of fine printing, the De Vinne Press, with the 
announcement that the work of the overlay-cutter is 
ended, and that the elaborate tissue overlays which in 
the past have called for so much time and skill have 
been beaten out by a mechanical process that produces 
perfect work at about one-fourth the cost. Vignettes 
and the more difficult classes of engravings are handled 
with the same ease as simple illustrations. That the 
quality of the work is AI is vouched for, it is said, by 











the fact that it has been exclusively used on the Cen- 
tury Magazine and other high-class publications at the 
De Vinne Press, for many months. The invention is 
the result of the joint labors of Edward Bierstadt, the 
veteran photoengraver, and Theodore B. De Vinne, the 
son and active partner of Theodore L. De Vinne. It is 
an adaptation of the swelled gelatin principle to the 
making of overlays. Just as the gelatin has driven out 
the wood engraver, because it produced by mechanical 
means results both better and cheaper, so gélatin, it is 
alleged, will now drive out the overlay-cutter. 

The process of making the overlays is simple, and 
was patented in October last. An impression of the 
engraving is first taken on transparent celluloid. This 
print may be taken on a hand press, like an ordinary 
proof, and the celluloid may be later wiped off and 
used over and over. This celluloid print is dusted 
with black lead to strengthen the lines, and is then 
exposed in a photographic printing-frame over a plate 
bearing a film of sensitized gelatin, the time of expos- 
ure depending on the quality of the light. The process 
is identical with photographic silver-printing. The 
gelatinized plate is then placed in cold water, and the 
film swells wherever the light has been cut off by the 
print, so that the film is highest and thickest in the 
dark sections and thinnest in the lighter portions of the 
illustration. On being dried, the gelatinized plate is 
used to take an impression in a plaster-of-paris matrix, 
and when the plaster is set, it is used to impress a sheet 
of gutta-percha, temporarily softened by heat, which 
becomes the overlay when backed with a sheet of paper. 
With a little experience, any person can make overlays 
which have just the right variations in thickness, and 
the overlay, being pliable and tough, will last indefi- 
nitely. Over a quarter of a million impressions, we are 
told, have been taken from them at the De Vinne Press, 
without any sensible depreciation, and the wear on the 
plates, it is asserted, was much less than with hand-cut 
overlays. This is probably due to the slight elasticity 
of the overlay, which is claimed to be one of its most 
valuable features. 

The overlay also may be made direct from the gel- 
atin film, by a method analogous to the wash-out proc- 
ess, but as this destroys the original, the gutta-percha 
reproduction is preferred, as it permits of the making 
of any number of overlays, as for duplicate forms. 





A PRESSMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 

N° department of the printing trade is without an 
advocate that it is the leading force — the one 

thing needful — and logic is strained to show how 
little depends upon the other departments, owing to 
the superiority of the one extolled. Thus the press- 
man claims that he can train stereotypers in a few days 
from raw recruits. The stereotyper thinks that a few 
hints would put him into shape to do as good work as 
the pressman. The typesetter claims that the ranks of 
the pressmen are sustained by the strength of the 
Typographical Union, and the pressfeeder thinks that 
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as a factor he is not to be considered as falling short 
of any of the others, for his striking power is forceful 
and he can demand the sympathy of other organiza- 
tions and make trouble generally. This sort of spirit 
exists in the organization in the printing trades. Ran- 
cor and jealousy swallow up regard for the welfare of 
the trade —* The Art Preservative of Arts,” the peer 
of all art-crafts, the noblest of them all. 

One of the most influential pressmen, a guiding 
force in his organization, in discussing the affiliation 
of the pressfeeders or assistants with the pressmen’s 
union, expressed the opinion that eventually the assist- 
ants or feeders would be obliged to leave the organiza- 
tion. More numerous than the pressmen, their voting 
power must be restricted, and this would be an endless 
cause of discord. The organizations were better apart, 
and yet being apart their work would not be harmoni- 
ous for the reason that the pressfeeders are lacking in 
conservatism, in common with all other partly skilled 





operatives. In any event, modern progress showed 
clearly that the time was not far distant when the 
pressfeeder would be without an occupation. Web 
printing and automatic feeders were coming into 
greater use. Inventive genius was perfecting and sim- 
plifying these mechanisms, and therefore no trouble 
need be taken about the pressfeeders. The need of the 
skilled pressman was growing greater and greater, and 
the organization was gathering in strength and infiu- 
ence. The composing of type was now being largely 
relegated to the machine. 
fected in every way, and the time would come when it 


The machine was being per- 


would be almost automatic, and then girls skilled 
enough to run a typewriter would be competent to 
operate in lieu of the thousands of printers now 
employed. Out of the ruck of the displaced, the art 
of the pressman would hold its own and go on to 
greater triumphs in the development of the world’s 


progress. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

A STUDY OF PROOFREADING, 
BY F. HORACE TEALL, 

NO, XIII—FINAL READING ON BOOK-WORK, 
“\NE might easily be led to think, on reading what 
Dr. Holmes said about his proofs, that the 
author’s readings must result in a state of perfection 
unqualified. But no author, unless he was also an 
accomplished proofreader, ever succeeded so well with 
the correction of his proofs that the matter needed no 

more attention after he was through with it. 

Very few authors really are good proofreaders, 
though all of them might well cultivate the proofread- 
ing ability as a necessary element of authorship. Most 
of them read their proofs for the language only, and it 
is a surprising fact that so many can do this for years 
and never learn the best way to mark corrections on a 
proof; nay, more, that experience does not lead them 
out of the error of supposing that some cabalistic 
method is necessary, and so making a method for 
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themselves, with the effect of puzzling everybody con- 
cerned. Whatever change is to be made should always 
be indicated as plainly as possible. That is the most 
important point. Absence of technicality in the mark- 
ings is really advantageous on author's proofs, pro- 
. vided that everything is unmistakably plain. 
Dr. Holmes’s statement that he required so many 
proofs, with the necessary implication that he read 
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BEDTIME, 


them thoroughly each time, would give an impression 
that such work by him was necessitated by imperfect 
work in the printing-office. This would not be a rea- 
sonable inference. It is far more likely that his own 
uncertainty as to just what he wanted was the cause. 
While he said that he wanted just what he wrote, he 
must have meant that he wanted an opportunity as 
frequently as possible to change what he had written, 
for that is mainly what authors do on their proofs. 
Probably Dr. Holmes never approved anything of his 
composition without having made many alterations 
from the original writing. 

Innumerable complaints have been uttered against 
proofreaders, especially on the assumption that they 
are responsible for alterations in the reading, such as 
substitutions of wrong words, and not always sensible 
Some of these complaints, of course, are just, 


ones. 
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but not by any means all of them. One way, and only 
one, seems likely to reduce the number of occasions 
for such complaint. 

Too often the work of reading final proofs, after 
the author has given his approval, is somewhat subor- 
dinated, or even held to be of the slightest importance, 
on the false supposition that the reading by copy, or 
first reading, or that and one revising, with the author’s 
reading, will leave the matter clear of errors. As a 
matter of fact, little real choice can be made, as to 
importance, between first and final reading; but the 
latter, if either, is really the crucial step in the progress 
of the work. A sufficient recognition of this fact will 
provide the remedy alluded to above. Let the last 
reading be done by the best reader available, allowing 
him reasonable time for doing it, and the result will 
greatly lessen liability to criticism. 

At least one prominent publishing house, having its 
own large printing plant, doing not only its own work, 
but a great deal of high-class work for others, pursues 
a policy in the matter of proofreading that can not be 
commended by one who is strenuously interested in 
securing accuracy. Its method with final proofs is one 
of the prominent defects in the censured policy, and 
must be a prime cause of adverse criticism. 

Book reviews in a certain literary periodical of the 
highest standing often mention poor proofreading, and 
sometimes so strongly censure a book that, for this one 
defect, many of its readers must be influenced against 
buying the book. More books from the house we have 
alluded to are thus criticised than from any other. 
This does not necessarily indicate that these publishers 
have actually more imperfect proofreading than any 
others; in fact, they do not. The criticism of their 
books is probably most prominent because of the impor- 
tant nature of their publications, or rather the predom- 
inance on their list of books considered worthy of 
extensive and careful review. 

Procedure in the printing-office of the house we 
are considering is, we are informed, directly controlled 
by a member of the firm. A head proofreader directs 
all the proofroom work in detail, and he is presumably 
a thoroughly competent reader; but he probably does 
but a small part of the actual reading work. Most of 
the readers are women, who undoubtedly are employed 
because they will work for lower wages than competent 
men would demand. This must not be taken as an 
assertion that women can not be good proofreaders. 
Some women do as good work as that of the best men ; 
but women employed at wages of $12 or $15 a week — 
and a long week too — simply can not do proofreading 
on important books as it should be done. 

One of the best of these woman proofreaders —a 
real exception to the restriction just uttered — told the 
writer how she overruled the customary practice in one 
instance. A proof for final reading was given to her, 
with instruction that, as it had already been read and 
revised, it was not likely to need a very close reading ; 
all she was expected to do was to glance through it as 

























a mere matter of final inspection, to correct any little 
technical imperfection that might remain. 
many errors at a glance that she asked and got permis- 
sion to take sufficient time to read it carefully, and the 
authorities were very glad that she did so. Her orig- 
inal instruction should have been just the opposite of 
what it was. 

Reasonable certainty of good result demands that 
the final reading be just as thorough as possible. In 
fact, it should be done as thoroughly as if it were the 
only reading. It would not be difficult to prove, 
through the evidence afforded by books, that every 
possible kind of error may be expected to appear on 
final proofs, and that nothing should be taken for 
granted. 

Good book-work should never be considered ready 
for the press, although finally approved by the author, 
until it has been read as carefully as the best proof- 
reader can read it, and so thoroughly revised even after 
this, if his reading has discovered any errors, that he 
can conscientiously certify that he now believes it to 
be perfect. 


She saw so 


(To be continued ) 


STATISTICS ABOUT POSTAGE STAMPS. 


A statement going to show the marvelous increase in the 
use of postal facilities by the American people is that of the 
director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Wash- 
ington, just issued, in which it appears that the number of 
postage stamps sent out for use during the current fiscal year 




















U. S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, BETTER KNOWN AS ‘SOLD IRONSIDES.” 


Housed in at Boston Navy yard. Victor over Guerierre, Levant, Java, 
and other crack frigates, and winner of most important *‘ international race 
off New York, in which she distanced an entire English fleet of men o° war. 
(Newspaper sketch by Nicholas J. Quirk, Chicago.) 


includes 1,300,000,000_ I-cent 
stamps, and 309,236,000 of higher denominations. The total, 
including special delivery 10-cent stamps, is 5,116,236,000, 
against 4,377,727,000 for the previous fiscal year, an increase 
of over 1,500,000,000 stamps. It is not easy to grasp the full 
significance of these stupendous totals. A few calculations 
According to these figures sufficient stamps will be 


stamps, 3,500,000,000 2-cent 


may help. 


issued this year to supply every man, woman and child in the 
United States with at least sixty stamps each. 


Distributed 
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among the population of the entire globe, they would supply 
each with postage for not than three letters. 
Placed side by side in a continuous line, the total issue would 


person less 
girdle the entire earth three times, forming a variegated rib- 
bon around it early three inches in width. If spread out in 
the same manner across the United States, the stamps would 
form a paper sidewalk from New York to San Francisco over 
three feet wide. Pasted into a stamp collector’s book of the 
conventional size, the issue for the year would fill half a 
million volumes, which, placed one upon another, would form 
a solid column over twenty-five miles high. If it is true, as 
Edward Everett’ Hale says, that the United States postal sys- 
tem is the greatest of popular educators, these figures will 
serve to show the extent of Uncle Sam’s present service as a 
school teacher.—Leslic’s Weekly. 





THE LOWER-CASE “1” AND “L” IN GOTHIC, 


In the April, 1901, number of THE INLAND Printer, Mr. 
R. Coupland Harding has an interesting article on the letter 
“i” in the alphabet designs, and in discussing the difficulty of 
obtaining balance in lines and mass where such letters as 
lower-case gothic are exhibited the suggestion is made that 


abcdefghijklmnopq 
24 Point Gothic. 


In the year 1799, a relative of mine came limping down on foot here to 
this town of Chatham. My relative’s christian name was Richard, but he 
dropped his surname on the way down here, and took up that of Double- 
dick ; he was passed into the regiment as Private Richard Doubledick, age 
22, height Sft. 10in., native place Exmouth, which place he had never been 
near in his life. You are to know that my relative had gone wrong and 
run wild, he had been betrothed to a good and beautiful girl, whom he had 
loved better than she, or perhaps even he, had believed, but in an evil 
moment he had given her cause to say to him, Richard, | will never marry. 








clarendon “I’s” could be used with sanserifs. Mr. Berne 


Nadall has devised a plan that is quite simple, yet effective, 
and in no sensible degree interferes with the style of the let- 
and the 


tering. The plan is simply to slightly curve the “I” 


“1.” as in the examples shown herewith. 





OLD WRITING PAPER. 


The Reporter, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, sends to THE INLAND 
PRINTER a sheet of somewhat rough-finished white paper of 
unusual strength and toughness. It is a sample of paper made 
as long ago as 1830. The Reporter states that the paper was 
procured from Dr. Willis C. Sperry, of Tallmadge, and that it 
was made in the village on December 8, 1830, in the first mod- 
ern mill west of the Allegheny Mountains. The paper was 
kept all these years by Mr. and Mrs. Wetmore. 

Of this mill, Lane’s “ History of Summit County” 
In 1830 Stow & Wetmore, in connection with John Rumrill, a 
practical papermaker from Springfield, Massachusetts, com- 


Says: 


pleted and equipped a large paper mill. This was the pioneer 
of the many subsequent papermaking ventures made in the 
new village, and in the matter of making paper by machinery 
(substantially as at the present time), instead of by the old 
hand process, is believed to have been the pioneer mill in Ohio. 
The first sheet of paper was run from the cylinder December 
8, 1830, by Mr. Rumrill, and it is related as quite a coincidence 
that Mr. Henry Wetmore, the business manager of the firm, 
being at that moment about to start to Franklin Mills (now 
Kent) to be married, took the first sheet of paper along to 
exhibit as a trophy of the enterprise of his firm, to his bride 
and her friends, Mr. Wetmore being that evening married to 
Eliza Bradford Price, at the house of her uncle, Capt. William 
H. Price, then the only merchant there, and the owner of a 
large part of the land on which the village of Kent now stands. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; thavetoes correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 
































TO PREVENT SLUGS WORKING UP IN FORM. 


To the Editor: ATLANTA, Ga., May 20, 1901. 

I have found a new use for sandpaper. In printing a trade 
catalogue recently I experienced considerable annoyance by 
slugs working up and smutting sheets, every fifty or one hun- 
dred impressions. The paper used was 24 by 36, sixteen pages, 
41 by 60 picas, printed eight pages at a time, one form backed 
by another, eight pages of cuts and eight of Linotype matter. 
Had no trouble with pages containing cuts, although there 
were six to a dozen on pages, requiring many justifications. 

The Linotype matter was set thirteen ems wide, three col- 
umns to page, with pica slugs between columns, making pages 
forty-one ems wide. The slugs began to work up very soon 
after starting press,-causing considerable delay in stopping 
press. Tried to remedy the matter by putting cardboard next 
to slugs —no improvement. Then took out slugs and put reg- 
let in place, but reglet worked up as bad as slugs. Then took 
strips of wet sandpaper, put the rough side next to the 
Linotype matter, and had no further annoyance in a run of 
fifteen thousand impressions. I recommend this remedy to the 
craft, if they have not discovered something better. It may 
save much cussin’. B. F. BENNETT. 





COST OF CYLINDER PRESSWORK. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, May 18, 1901. 

“Tt all depends upon how you calculate.” Mr. Alex Fitz- 
hugh’s paper on “Cost of Cylinder Presswork,” which you 
published in your May issue, is an argument well worth every 
printing manufacturers’ time to read and digest. Personally I 
do not think he has reached within sixty per cent of what it 
actually does cost to operate the average cylinder press, but his 
reasoning and logic is so well founded that it is fair to assume 
that he put his figures at less than he actually knows it to cost 
for fear that anything higher might appear to be absurd. 

However, one portion of his paper should be corrected, pre- 
suming that THE INLAND PRINTER desires to correct anything 
it prints that is calculated to do more harm than good. 

Mr. F. states that it costs $1,970 to operate a cylinder press 
2,763 hours, or 72 cents per hour, but claims that forty per cent 
of that time is lost in idleness; hence to obtain the average 
cost of an hour’s work, forty per cent, or 28 cents, must be 
added to the 72 cents, making the productive cost $1 per hour. 

Now, the fact is that if forty per cent of the 2,763 hours is 
lost, 1,105 hours are lost, and this leaves only 1,658 productive 
hours; therefore, if his cost is $1,970, his productive cost is 
$1.20 per hour, not $1. Beware of percentages! Join the 
“Franklin Club”! J. Cirrr Danpo. 





“HOUSE ORGANS.” 


To the Editor: SMITHVILLE, N. J., June 6, 1901. 
We have a clipping from a recent issue which you have 
written upon the subject of admitting house organs to the 
privilege of second-class mail matter. The writer happens to 
be the originator of the movement for the organization of a 
house-organ association for the mutual exchange of ideas. 
He has been in correspondence with numerous concerns 
requesting of them to state what subjects might be embraced 
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in our general scheme, etc. The writer personally suggested 
action by the Postoffice Department (extending to house 
organs having a regular circulation, a regular date of publica- 
tion, etc.; in general, house organs fully up to the class, or 
exceeding in quality some of the regularly issued journals 
enjoying second-class privileges) of admitting them to the 
pound rate instead of a piece rate, such pound rate not to be 
the rate charged for second-class matter, but a special rate of 
4 or 6 cents per pound. 

We have a house organ which has been published fifty-four 
years, have all:paid contributors, all original matter, a paid 
subscription list:of thousands, and we feel as though a publica- 
tion of this character should share, to some extent, the priv- 
ileges extended to publications of second-class entry. 

We are fully in sympathy with the recent rulings of the 
Postoffice Department in reference to throwing out many 
journals from second-class entry which are not deserving of it, 
because we are not believers in Government charity or pater- 
nalism. The writer believes he voices the sentiment of almost 
all of the house-organ publishers when he says that they are 
amply able, capable and willing to pay for anything they want, 
but that they are entitled to some consideration by the Post- 
office Department when they are compared with some of the 
alleged publications to whom the Government is extending 
charity by circulating it at a loss. 

While you have written upon the subject, we should like to 
have you get the matter straight. As you have it now, it is 
far from what we contemplate, and we hope that you will have 
an opportunity to correct it in your next issue. 

Joun Apams HEINsOoNn. 





IN REPLY TO MR. HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


To the Editor: New York City, N. Y., June 14, Igor. 

Your “Printing Trade Economics” correspondent, Mr. 
H. W. Cherouny, in his allusions to my article in the Typo- 
graphical Journal of December 15 last, entitled “The Neces- 
sity of Discussion,” evidently speaks the truth when he says 
he quoted “ without minding my own peculiar point of view.” 
In fact, I can not see what connection his remarks have to my 
article, except to misrepresent it. Further, his remarks are 
conveyed in such generalities that I fail to find anything defi- 
nite that is really correct, and therefore beg to refer him to 
the article in question for another perusal. Of all people, he 
is about the last I would expect to take exception to the article, 
because its whole aim and object was to provide the people 
with an opportunity to educate themselves, and this applied to 
him in common with the rest of “the people,” regardless of 
dictionary construction. One of the strongest pleas for public 
free discussion (to my mind) is the opportunity it will pro- 
vide for “the people” to educate themselves in “ economics,” 
which will account for my surprise at the action of your cor- 
respondent and give rise to the query as to whether he has 
strayed into the wrong department. James H. Martin. 

[Owing to press of matter last month, the above communi- 
cation was unavoidably held over.— Enprror. ] 


“ 





THE I, T. U. CONVENTION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


To the Editor: NASHVILLE, TENN., July 9, 1901. 

The subjoined letter has been sent out from Nashville to 
parties planning to attend the International Typographical 
Union convention in Birmingham on August 12, Igo1, and 
explains itself. Realizing your active friendship in all matters 
pertaining to the pleasure and profit of the craft, this is written 
to request its publication in your valued paper. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 20, 1901. 

Dear Sir AND BrotHer,— By the courtesy of the Birmingham Typo- 
graphical Union, Nashville Union, No. 20, is accorded the privilege of 
entertaining the delegates to the International Typographical Union con- 
vention on the Saturday and Sunday preceding the convention, and we 
take this occasion of requesting you to stop off in this city en route. 
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The program of entertainment embraces an enjoyable trip to Belle 
Meade, the finest stock and cattle farm in the country; Glendale Park, 
with amusements galore, and the Hermitage, the home of Jackson, with 
its historic associations, besides the many points of interest which we 
will take pleasure in presenting for your enjoyment and delectation. 
While in our city, the Maxwell House, the finest hostelry we have, 
has been secured for headquarters at a reasonable rate of $2.25 per day, 
and we can assure you that every arrangement has been made for your 
pleasure during your brief stay with us. The Committee on Entertain- 
ment, as well as ourselves (the delegates from No. 20 to the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union convention), urgently beg that you will stop 
off en route and give us an opportunity of showing what Southern hos- 
from a practical standpoint. From the arrangements 


pitality means 





Photo by Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, Ohio. 
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made, we can safely guarantee a sojourn which you will not regret. 
We have arranged to entertain you. Will you give us the pleasure? 
An answer on the enclosed postal will greatly oblige, 
Yours fraternally, Otruo J. THRASHER, 
J. P. THorntey, 
Delegates from No. 20. 
P. S.—AIll trains will be met by members of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee and delegates will be provided with suitable badges. Do not fail 
to come and share in the good times we have provided for you. 


The program as agreed on embraces a trip on a special 


train to Belle Meade on Saturday afternoon, with barbecue; 
a trolley ride to Glendale Park Saturday night, and a tally-ho 
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trip to the Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson, on Sun- 
day. Many points of interest about the city will also be vis- 
ited. An enjoyable time is in store for all who stop, for 
Southern hospitality knows no stint when the question of 
entertaining is involved. William Aimison is chairman of the 
entertainment committee and Albert E. Hill is secretary. 

J. P. THorn ey. 





FROM CULTURE’S FOUNT. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., July 2, 1901. 

One of the most important events along Boston’s “ News- 
paper Row” is the news of the $1,000,000-eleven-story struc- 
ture that is to be erected on the present site of the Boston 
Journal, and which is to be the Journal’s new home. Rumors 
about the intention of the only morning Republican paper of 
Boston to have a magnificent building of its own have been 
current for some time, but the Journal management was very 
averse to giving out details. At last, however, they are known. 
As planned, the structure will have a frontage of forty-nine 
feet on Washington street, and on Water street the frontage 
will be ninety-three feet. The building will be a splendid affair, 
and every device and improvement that the modern architect 
can suggest will be employed. Every economy in space is 
schemed, the elevators, for instance, being on the north side of 
the building, so that the offices may all front on the Washing- 
ton-Water street corner. 

The Boston Journal will occupy the sub-basement, base- 
ment, ground floor and all of the tenth and eleventh floors. 
The building is to be ready for occupancy about September 1, 
1902. The structure, to be exact, is planned to cost $935,000. 

Thus, after a long, long tenantcy of the present rattle-trap 
at the corner of Washington and Water, the Journal is at last 
to have quarters that will be somewhat fitting for the only 
morning Republican daily in Boston. 

The course of the Journal has been checkered indeed. 
Stephen O’Meara has been for years the principal proposition 
of the Journal. He is supposed to engineer the lone Republican 
beacon, and regards himself as practically indispensable. And 
that he is similarly regarded by the Journal stockholders doth 
portend. Some few years ago they tried to do without the 
indispensable Mr. O’Meara. He took a little “rest” out in 
California and other furrin’ parts. But the stockholders grew 
discouraged and the wily Stephen came back presently, and has 
had no one to say him nay since. The Journal is managed on 
the cheese-paring system, and the paring is done for all there 
is in it. It is said to be worse even than the cheese-paring as 
it appertains to the New York Tribune or the old Chicago 
Daily Mail. 

O’Meara has a thrifty, economical soul as a competent ally 
in the person of Managing Editor Wingate. What, for exam- 
ple, do you think they wanted to get their yachting reporting 
done for this summer? You would never guess. Well, they 
wanted a correspondent of a New York paper to take the 
yachting for the Journal as a “ side issue,” and offered the sum 
of $3 per week! How do you like that for ethical encourage- 
ment toward Boston journalism? The correspondent to whom 
this stupendous offer was made simply demanded a 25-cent 
cheroot as blackmail. “I'll tell on ye, sure’s blazes,’ he 
declared, “if ye don’t purchase the cheroot!” Then, there’s 
the Journal’s “ franking ” system that is a comical efflorescence 
of the dominating parsimony. There was inaugurated, some 
months since, a scheme of tiny “prize package” rewards. If 
a reporter did marvelously on an assignment he got a theater 
ticket or a 25-cent “coupon.” There was a maze of ingenious 
and petty “franks” that caused laughs and ridicule all over 
the row. In other words, the Journal is kept toiling along by 
a drastic system of economy in all things. How far it will 
yet be made to go is indeed a theme for interesting speculation. 

It seems, indeed, a pity that there should not be a mighty 
Republican paper in Boston, and it is inevitable that unless 




















the Republicans all over the country do wake up to the fact of 
the value of a Republican daily of some influence being estab- 
lished in Boston, their boasted New England political major- 
ities will be slashed still more furiously. As it is now, the 
Socialists and reform element in the New England cities is 
just knocking the stiffening from under the Republican banner. 
It is said that Marcus A. Hanna has been considering what 
shall be done in the premises, but as the leading G. O. P. lights 
of New England clearly realize, the thing that must be done is 
to build up a battery of powerful Republican journals in New 
England. : 

Perhaps you may have seen at some time or other, in some 
hotel, book club, literary club or other, an inoffensive little sheet 
calling itself “ Boston Ideas.” I recall that at one time the 
genial old ladies who manage the “ Woman’s Page” on vari- 
ous Sunday newspapers used to have, every now and then, 
small paragraphs saying that “ Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio,” was editress. I run across copies of this 
“ Boston Ideas” occasionally and have amused myself some- 
times with cogitations as to “ How on earth this sheet lives!” 
Nothing to it of any earthly consequence, it would seem. Four 
small pages chucked up with a few alleged “letters” from 
New York and Chicago, little bits of tittle-tattle and giggle- 
gabble, a few advertisements of other moribund sheets 
(“ exchange” ads.), some “ graft” ads., they call them, namely 
ads. of steamboat, excursion and railroad companies, Turkish 
bath parlors and the like. I was asking a friend about “ Ideas” 
the other day, and he said: 

“Well, I was just down there today and they wanted to 
give me an advertisement of my steamboat line that I’m press- 
agenting for four ‘passes’ per week. They promised an ‘ad.’ 
and also all the ‘reading notices’ I wished. That, you see, is 
the ‘idea’ of ‘Boston Ideas.’ The thing is gotten out by a 
large printing concern merely as a ‘ grafting’ enterprise. They 
trade space for jews-harps, rag dolls and steamer trips, print a 
‘graft’ notice for a new book, and there you are!” 

Thus, again, is new light shed on that mystifying question 
of “ What do these woozy Boston weeklies amount to? ” 

George Ryan of the Chicago Jnter Ocean was here a few 
days ago and gave us entertaining gossip about the press and 
printers of Chicago and the West. 

Leston Balliet, the lively young mining millionaire of 
Baker City, Oregon, has now control of the Boston Sunday 
News. Balliet owns interests in many Far Western mines, 
and has a string of newspapers. He is floating mining schemes 
here in the East and will employ the Sunday News as a help in 
that direction. 

The labor troubles as they pop up in jcurnalistic Worcester 
are to be dealt with henceforth by an organized body of local 
publishers. Proprietors of the four English daily papers have 
formed a “ protective and defensive alliance.” 

A unique figure in New England journalism was Daniel F. 
Buckley, of Cambridge, who has lately died and surprised a 
string of eager relatives by willing all his property (about 
$50,000) to Harvard University and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Buckley lived in Cambridge for many years, 
founded the Cambridge News and made it a big success by 
doing the very thing that the wise New York newspaper sharps 
say the people do not want, namely, editorials. Buckley filled 
his sheet with red-hot editorials. He scorched the Cambridge 
and Boston municipal administrations, was often in court and 
trouble for his utterances, larruped the national administration 
as he thought it required chastising, and, in brief, verbally 
horsewhipped whosoever gained his disapproval. And was he 
a failure? Oh, no; he made money, became one of the most 


prominent citizens of Cambridge, really accomplished many 
valuable practical reforms for his city, and died known all 
over New England. 
N. B.—The editorial is all right when done right. 
BEENSON BROWNING. 
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THE INCOMPETENCY OF “COMPETENT” PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: AsHEVILLE, N. C., June 8, 1901. 
We advertised for a good job-printer to work in an all- 

round capacity in a small shop, requesting applicants to send 

samples of their work. Each of the samples herewith repre- 
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sent a different applicant. Out of ten or eleven applications 
there was only one whose work was in any manner superior to 
the samples herewith submitted; yet each wrote that he was 
” and was sure that he could give 
satisfaction! Is there not some way in which you could reach 
these people with your magazine? Would not a descriptive 
circular touch them? I speak in their behalf and in behalf of 
the established trade, which sooner or later will be forced to 
compete with them. 

Your editorial concerning the call for estimates over the 


“an experienced job-printer 


*phone calls vividly to mind an experience of a few days ago. 
I was requested to go to Blank’s and make an estimate. I 
found that he wanted a small estimate blank with short agree- 
ment or contract attached. The customer knew what he 
wanted but could not write it. I put it in shape for him. He 
asked for price on 250 in three books. Price was made. Too 
high — some one else would do it cheaper. I argued the mat- 
ter ten minutes and held to my price. He said then that he 
might want to make a few changes; I could set it up and sub- 
mit proof for this purpose. I suggested that he would have to 
pay for the changes, and he told me to leave the copy and he 
would call me up later. The price made for the job was a 
little less than $2. I spent fifty minutes writing for and argu- 
ing with him, and now have the satisfaction of believing that 
the copy I wrote was put in type and printed by “another 
fellow.” J. I. BEAtt. 
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At various times in the last month there seems to have 
been a mania among women to go on horse-whipping expedi- 
tions. They generally whip men. Some of the victims have 
been editors. “ Billy” Lewis, who was formerly the manag- 
ing editor of the Morning Telegraph, of New York, always 
.used to say when he read an account of a woman out with a 
whip: “I don’t like to see these things in the paper. They 
give too good a pointer to these giddy soubrettes about whom 
we are printing these flash tales. But, say, I'll tell you one 
thing right now: If any old gal comes into this shop with a 
horsewhip, she’ll get the corsets kicked off her — that’s what 


she will.” 2 2 


e 


‘ ’ 


They got to talking about the “old-timers” the other day. 
Some of the fresh ones in the business speak of them as “ has 
beens.” The name of Col. “Jack” Hinman —long_ since 
dead—came up. Hinman was one of the best city editors 
that the old Chicago Times ever had. He knew a piece of 
news as far as he could see it and he had a decent sort of a 
way about him that made his men like him. In those days the 
boys used to meet after the work was done for the night in 
Hanson’s old place in Dearborn street, where they organized 
the “ Tough Crud.” Hanson, who was a thrifty German, put 
up a handsome brick building there. Alex Shuman says every 
brick is worth a glass of beer and that he paid for about half 
of them. Well, Hinman met down there with the rest of 
them. He originated one of the forms of initiation. When 
the candidate for membership had bought several preliminary 
rounds, and had showed signs of becoming tired of spending 
anything more for the advancement of the organization, Col- 
onel Hinman would say in a kind of off-hand way: 

“By the way, Jones, I’d like to have you meet my old 
friend, General Stoneman. You will find him a royal good 
fellow. Suppose we all go around to see him.” 

Of course the new man would acquiesce. Then the whole 
crowd would adjourn to the sidewalk, Hinman leading the 
way. With his arm in that of the unsuspecting victim, he 
would walk him straight over to Hannah & Hogg’s saloon on 
Madison street. Pausing in front of the big stone statue of a 
canny Scotchman with which each one of the Hannah & Hogg 
saloons is graced, Hinman would wave his hand gracefully 
and say with the greatest of suavity: 

“General Stoneman, allow me to introduce to you my 
good friend Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones, General Stoneman.” 

There was just one thing to do: Buy the drinks for the 
thirsty mob that had tagged along from Hanson’s joint. 

% ® 

This mode of initiation was a little different from that 
employed by the charter members of a little club organized in 
the office of the New York Evening World. Not long ago a 
petition was passed to H. W. Bob Holland, one of the mem- 
bers of the city staff. The petition read like this: 

“Mrs. Mary Doyle, who has been a scrub woman in the 
World building for ten years, had the misfortune yesterday 
morning to fall down one of the flights of stairs, breaking her 
legs just above the ankles. She is a widow with five children 
to support and will be compelled to remain in her home for 
several weeks. With a little assistance from the World staff 
she will be able to get through all right. We, the undersigned, 
agree to pay the amount opposite our names to aid her.” 
Then followed a list of fifteen names, with figures indi- 
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cating that some had given 25 cents, others 50 cents and still 
others $1. Now, Holland is hearted. The story 
touched him deeply. He reached down into his jeans and 


tender 


fished up two quarters that he had managed to save by the 
most skilful financiering from the wreck of his week’s salary. 
He handed it over to the collector, who was one William Ray- 
mond Sill, and said not a word on account of the large lump 
in his cesophagus. There Sill’s 
accepted it. 


were tears in eyes as he 

In four minutes an office boy brought Holland a note 
which read: 

Vr. W. Bob Holland: 

Dear Str,—This is to inform you that you are duly elected a mem- 
ber of the Suckers’ Club by contributing to the support of Mrs. Mary 
Doyle. Joun Lowe, President. 
WILLIAM 


Joun Warren, Secretary. 


RayMonp SILv, Treasurer. 


Even then the officers were making merry at his expense in 
a mill where gin may be had for the price. 


Speaking of Holland reminds me of his recipe for getting 
a library on very cheap terms. 


Easiest thing in the world,” says Holland. “Go to one of 
these big book concerns where they sell books on the instal- 
ment plan. Subscribe for a set of books costing, say, $35. 
You pay $3 and are to pay the balance at the rate of $2 a 
month. The 
Next time skip three months. 
By that time 
Pretty 
forwarded 


You pay your first month promptly. second 
month you let it go six weeks. 
You will get a few duns, but don’t mind them. 
your lease will have expired and you change your flat. 
soon you get a notice from the publishing house 
You know what it is without opening 
it by the printing on the envelope. Just scratch out the city 
address and write beneath. the name, ‘Oshkosh, Wisconsin.’ 


from your old number. 


In the course of time the postmaster out there will return it 
to the publisher marked ‘ Not here.’ But the publisher will 
You will get another statement forwarded from 
This time scratch out the 


be persistent. 
your old flat to your new one. 
address again and write ‘ Flagstaff, Arizona.’ Back it will go 
to Mr. Publisher marked ‘ Not here.’ This will kind of daze 
him, but he will try again. Next time send it to Farmington, 
Maine. * Sitka, 
Alaska.’ It will be a good long while before he gets this back 
with the solemn assurance that you do not live there. 
it’s ten to one he’ll say: ‘ Gosh-all-fishhooks! That son-of-a- 


When you get your next dun mark on it: 
Then 


goat is skating all over God’s earth. I can’t keep up with him. 
Say, Mr. Bookkeeper, just mark that account “ nit.”’ 
“T’m stringing one fellow now,” continued Holland. “ He 
is foxy, for he sends his duns in plain envelopes, but I get on 
to the contents by holding them up to the light. He’s traced 
me from the Azores to the Thousand Oh, he’s a 
persistent devil, but I’ve got him pretty nearly discouraged, I 


’ 


Islands. 


guess. a 
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“Talk about Josiah Flynt being cheek-by-jowl with the 
crooks,” said the old Chicago man; “ why, his game is child’s 
play to the acquaintance that Harry Ballard, of the New York 
Evening Telegram had with them. Harry was for a long time 
city editor of the Chicago /nter Ocean, and before that he was 
night police reporter on the same paper. Say, he knew per- 


sonally as many criminals as ‘ Billy’ Pinkerton. Harry was 
on the most intimate terms with gophers, second-story men, 
porch climbers and all the aristocrats of the profession. He 
used them in his business, you know — got big beats out of 
them — that’s what he did. 

“Once he thought he would get up a great special story by 
accompanying a housebreaker on a real expedition. The plan 
was to break into a house and let Harry see how the trick was 
worked. 
advance, which he gave to William Penn Nixon, the pub- 
It announced what he intended doing and why he was 


He wrote a statement, swore to it and signed it in 


lisher. 
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doing it, so in the event of a capture he could prove he was 
not criminally inclined. The day before he had intended to 
start out he asked a friend, who was an attorney, what he 
thought about it. 

“*Oh, you are young,’ said the lawyer; ‘you wouldn’t be 
so old when you got out.’ 

“ Ballard began to think a little. 

“* Could they do anything to me if they caught me, under 
the circumstances?’ he asked. 

“*They might just soak you for ten years,’ said the lawyer. 

“The next night when Ballard was at one of the police sta- 
tions two policemen brought in a man charged with burglary. 
They caught him breaking into a house on Prairie avenue. 

“Ballard peered into his face. The fellow’s eyes twinkled, 
but he never peeped. 

“* Hello, Duck-leg,’ said Harry. 

“* Hello, Boss,’ replied the crook. 

“Tt was the man with whom Ballard had made the date to 
‘turn a trick’ at the Prairie avenue house, but had been 
steered off by the legal friend.” 





AN INLAND BLIZARD. 


The accompanying half-tone is a good likeness of Jackson 
Blizard, the Michigan representative of the Inland Type Foun- 
dry, St. Louis and Chicago. Although his face does not indi- 
cate it, Mr. Blizard was born near Belfast, Ireland, in 1865. At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed in the printing trade in 
Toronto, Canada. In 1890 he located in Chicago, and after 





JACKSON BLIZARD, 


working at his trade for some time, secured a position as trav- 
eling salesman for an ink house, his territory being Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. He represented the American 
Type Founders Company in Wisconsin in 1899, and for the 
past year and a half was with the Chicago Newspaper Union as 
salesman in Illinois and northern Iowa. The acquaintance 
gained while with these companies will be of great assistance 
to him in the work he now assumes with the Inland Type 
Foundry. Mr. Blizard was at one time connected with THE 
INLAND PRINTER in its circulation department, and is a thor- 
ough printer and an enthusiast in typographic matters. He 
never receives such a chilly reception as his name would indi- 
cate, but makes friends wherever he goes. Printers in many of 
the Western States have had calls from the gentleman, and not 
a few have placed orders through him. He will now be glad 
to tell them about “ standard-line unit-set” type. 
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BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 

The platform which this department has been formed to sup- 


port is as follows: 
1.— One Typothetae, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 
1l.— One Union, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 

111l.— One court of arbitration and conciliation, composed of an 
equal number of typothetists and union men. 

IV.— One scale, graded according to actual cost of living in city 
and country. 

V.— One common rule for every workshop in the country. 

Vi.— Trade courts composed of an equal number of employing 
and employed printers in every district, to decide conflicts arising 
under the common scale and common rule. 

Vil.—One bureau of printing-trade statistics and a common 
labor bureau. 


THE ETHICAL FEATURE OF THE DAYTON STRIKE. 

The strike of the workingmen of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company at Dayton, Ohio, is attracting the attention of the 
whole industrial world. Almost every prominent American 
and European newspaper has commented on the occurrence, 
although there is nothing particularly remarkable either in 
the strike itself or in its incipient causes. Every industrial 
establishment has received such bitter doses of union fault- 
finding and catechizing as were administered to Mr. Patter- 
son. The strike was a general surprise, because it was 
believed, especially in high circles, that Mr. Patterson’s known 
intelligent munificence and benevolence toward his employes 
had entirely forestalled union criticism. Whatever enlight- 
ened philanthropy could devise for the improvement of the 
spiritual and material condition of wage-workers had been 
done by the liberal-minded head of the wealthy Cash Register 
Company. Its works and arrangements for safety and sanita- 
tion, as well as its institutions for the moral elevation and 
material effectiveness of labor, were visited by thousands of 
those social reformers who believe in the omnipotence of char- 
ity and gratitude as a means to harmonize capital and labor. 
Truly, Dayton was an Arcadia where a cornucopia of happi- 
ness and prosperity had been emptied on wage-workers — and 
yet that monster, the union spirit, appeared in this idyllic family 
and engendered dissensions, union palavers, strikes, lockouts 
and poverty. Horribile dictu! Such ingratitude of the Dayton 
wage-workers — such blindness of irresponsible union leaders! 

Declared enemies of organized labor like the New York 
Sun shower anathemas on the union spirit right and left. 
Covert opponents to the principles of labor, pretending to 
philosophical thoroughness, like Harper’s Weekly, chant peni- 
tential psalms with the refrain, Your sins will find you 
out. And casual observers deplore the occurrence or express 
their perplexity with meaningless phrases. THE INLAND 
PRINTER, however, representing a class of business men who 
have suffered more from the union spirit than Mr. Patter- 
son, will remain true to its policy of unbiased inquiry for 
the purpose of arriving at sound conclusions as to the 
proper treatment of unionism. We shall, therefore, neither 
curse nor wail nor crouch in perplexity at this unexpected 
strike, but as heretofore face the union spirit in whatsoever 
form it may appear and, trying to comprehend its real essence, 
say with Hamlet: “Be thou a spirit of health or a goblin 
damned, be thy intents wicked or charitable, thou comest in 
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such a questionable shape that I will speak to thee ”—“ with 
malice toward none, with charity to all.” 

What lesson can well-meaning employers derive from the 
Dayton occurrence? It is, in the main, that the powerful 
motives of gratitude and self-interest are inoperative in their 
workingmen when the union spirit takes possession of them, 
and that, consequently, it is vain to practice philanthropy as 
means to forestall union troubles. It seems, however, very 
hasty to conclude from this fact that the union spirit had 
withered the lofty sentiment of gratitude and turned the hearts 
of modern workingmen into marble. Nor is it advisable to 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR ‘‘ THE PIED PIPER.” 


By Will A. Dwiggins, Chicago. 


give way to the erroneous idea expressed by many newspapers 
that unionism blinds that enlightened self-interest which is the 
base of modern civilization. 

In every sphere of life we consider ingratitude a sign of a 
bad character, and workingmen in their dealings with another 
do so more than employers who, as a class, have imbibed too 
much of that poison distilled by the orthodox political economy 
which separates business from religion. We are shocked at 
the sight of children who neglect their parents. We abhor 
individuals who prove ungrateful to their benefactors, and we 
look upon men who return evil for good as criminals. How- 
ever, we must admit that gratefulness is not a duty. No law 
of state or custom can enforce it nor punish those who forget 
it. This is because ungratefulness does not violate our neigh- 
bor’s person or estate, although it almost invariably pierces 
the soul. It seems that thankfulness is a flower of man’s spir- 
itual life entirely inaccessible to human hands and that it must 
wither when transplanted to the soil of our economic life. 
Therefore a business man who calculates upon returns when 
bestowing money or material aid upon his workingmen or 
upon his fellow beings takes the spirit of true charity out of 
his acts of kindness. An employer who gives in order to gain 
blasts that invisible sympathetic nerve which connects the 
hearts of the rich and the poor and enkindles the holy flame 
of thankfulness. 

The union spirit considers it doubtful philanthropy which 
has the effect of weakening the capacity of the working classes 
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for corporate self-help on which depends their defense against 
bad employers. Any form of benevolence which separates the 
workingmen of one establishment from others belonging to the 
same trade, or from their class in general, is rightfully consid- 
ered by the union spirit as dangerous to the working classes. 
The suspicion prevails, right or wrong, that all employers’ 
philanthropy is intended to hypnotize the economical and polit- 
ical power of the working classes. This suspicion falls not 
only upon the purest and most unselfish philanthropic employ- 
ers, but also upon churches and communities who endow insti- 
tutions of charity and instruction. Is it wise for employers to 
shut the eyes to this fact? or to say to their suspicious work- 
ingmen, You are bad and stupid because you do not properly 
estimate my motives? Indeed, it is better for ourselves, for 
our country and our religion to reckon with this feature of the 
union spirit which can not be changed by argument. An 
employer who really desires permanently to promote the wel- 
fare of the laboring classes must, in our age, begin with recog- 
nizing the union spirit unequivocally. He must also seek ta 
promote and improve first of all the workingmen’s own organ- 
izations for self-help. Our democratic age requires no patri- 
archs, but self-reliant organizations of workingmen. But this 
consideration, of course, does not imply that philanthropic 
employers, recognizing the union spirit of our age, must also 
endorse the miserable form in which it manifests itself in our 
country. Certain it is that union fools and knaves exist and 
trouble employers as much as individualistic fools and employ- 
ing knaves trouble workingmen. Crimes have been committed 
in the name of liberty, and, indeed, unpardonable sins are being 
committed almost every day in the name of the union. But, 
as liberty has outlived the misdeeds of those who abused it, so 
will undefiled trade-unionism outlive those small and wicked 
union leaders who besmirch the cause of labor by following 
Pecksniffian policies with banditti ethics. 


QUEER IDEAS FROM A QUEER COUNTRY. 


BY A PAGAN, 

Once upon a time in my travels through the isles of the 
seas in a yacht in which I was spending my vacation and a 
small portion of the large profits which had accrued in my 
printing business, I chanced on a remote island inhabited by a 
queer, unpractical folk calling themselves Christians, who 
knew and practiced but one law, and that of an absurd Quix- 
otic character: “Do unto others as you would that others 
would do unto you.” In this island there were several print- 
ing establishments, and being myself a member of the Typoth- 
ete and also of a Franklin Association for Cultivating 
Backbones in Estimates, I inquired how these simple ‘islanders 
managed this intricate and brain-puzzling business of printing. 
The firm of Yea & Nay was good enough to invite me to 
inspect its plant and methods of business. I was in a sense 
disappointed to see that the machines and appliances and the 
range and quality of product differed little from what we have 
in Pagandom, but I overheard and became party to a conver- 
sation between a customer and mine host, Mr. Yea, which dis- 
closed a plan of charging up work of a truly barbaric simplicity 
and which I hope will interest my fellow Pagans as much as 
it did myself. Perhaps I can do no better than relate this con- 
versation : 

Customer — Good morning, friend Yea. How much is your bill for 
printing those pamphlets? 

Mr. Yea — Why, Mr. Goodpay, we have not had time to make up 
the charge, but if you will sit down I will calculate the charge in a few 
minutes — our Net Cost Book is written up to the minute. Here it is: 
Net invoice cost of materials used, $42.15; of labor, $36.70; distribu- 
tion of type, on the basis of twenty-five per cent of time of composition, 
$3.45. We add fifteen per cent to cost of materials and one hundred 
per cent to net labor cost, to cover all general expenses of doing busi- 
ness, which altogether foot up $129.76. This brings us out whole, and 
we add fifteen per cent ($19.45) for our firm’s profit, making the total 
charge $149.21. Here is the Cost Book if you desire to examine the 
basis of the bill. 

Mr. Goodpay — No, never mind. Here is my check. 
very satisfactory. Good day, Mr. Yea. 
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Mr. Pagan — My dear sir, you do not mean to tell me that you 
disclose actual costs to your customers? How suicidal! How can you 
get a proper profit? In Pagandom, where I come from, that is the very 
last thing we ever do, and then only when we have made a mistake in 
estimating and have lost money on the job. 

Mr. Yea — How could we know what to charge if we did not ascer- 
tain the actual cost, and how would our customers know that our prices 
were fair if they did not know what our cost was? Before our Master 
Printers’ Association adopted this plan we could never satisfy any one. 
Each printer had his own system, and ignorant competition cut down 
prices to an unbearable degree. 

Mr. Pagan — What charming simplicity! In Pagandom the cost of 
a job is the printer’s business solely. It is true he very often does not 
know this part of his business, but the customer is none the wiser even 
then. We make an estimate before the job is taken, and stick to it, 
right or wrong. 

Mr. Yea — What is an estimate? 

Mr. Pagan —Well, let’s see — it is generally a guess at what the 


work will cost. If we guess wrong and lose, the customer is a ‘‘ smart” 
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ciation, they are shown the vouchers for each item of cost. As the 
papermakers, inkmakers, typefounders and other manufacturers from 
whom we buy charge the same prices to all, and the rate of wages is the 
same in all offices, costs must be very closely the same, and the only 
deviation possible is in cases where, by superior knowledge or judgment, 
one printer accomplishes more work in a given time than another. 
Printers with a reputation for enterprise and push do have an advantage 
in the estimation of the public; and others succeed better than their 
competitors by producing better work. We regard these advantages as 
legitimate. 

Mr. Pagan — But, if your customer has procured an estimate in 
advance, your plan is inoperative. You give estimates, don’t you? 

Mr. Yea—A customer, if he so desires, is entitled to know about 
what a job will cost him. We make approximate estimates, merely to 
let him know the probable cost. If upon completion of the job the 
estimate is found to be too high the customer pays only the just rate 
of cost and profit; it therefore is only fair that if our estimate is too 
low we shall not suffer. 


Mr. Pagan —That seems fair enough. How do your customers pay? 
pay 
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If we guess wrong and make an extra profit, the customer is a 
“sucker.” If ten printers guess on a job they all guess differently, and 
the customer is umpire. It is smart, you see, and we Pagans are nothing 
if not smart. We have it all in our hands, and the customer never 
knows “ where he is at.’”’ Mystery and secrecy are the basic principles 
of business in grand old free Pagandom, the Gods be praised. 

Mr. Yea — Why, Mr. Pagan, if we did business that way we would 
be arrested. It is against our law. Don’t your customers want you to 
make a profit? 

Mr. Pagan — Not much. How do you manage to make a living? 

Mr. Yea—All the printers on this island are doing well. We 
never have any failures in any business here. Every one does busi- 
ness with his eyes open, and all are willing to give each other a 
square deal and a fair profit. We keep accurate account of every 
actual charge against each job we print. The Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion has fixed, after exhaustive inquiry, the average percentage on cost 
to cover general expenses such as rent, insurance, idle time, etc., and 
this percentage is added to the net cost; then we add our profit by a 
percentage also agreed upon. There is no secrecy. We advertise the 
percentages, and our customers concede their fairness, and either trust 
to us to get the costs correctly, or, according to the rules of our asso- 


man. 


Mr. Yea—All percentages of general expenses and profits are for 
settlement in thirty days; we add two per cent per month to the bill if 
payment is delayed. Customers who pay upon delivery are allowed a dis- 
count of two per cent. As all manufacturing and selling businesses are 
conducted on the same basis as the printing business all are prospering, 
and bad debts are practically unknown; but the Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation has an insurance department which pays back to the printer, 
making the bad debt the net cost of the job in all cases where the 
debtor has been recommended for credit by the association’s credit 
man; thus all members share such losses, and it becomes the interest 
of all to guard each other against bad credits. 

Mr. Pagan —Well, Mr. Yea, your plan would never work in Pagan- 
dom. It is simple, but our printers could never do business your way. 

Mr. Yea—Why not? Are not the Pagans honest and good fellows 
generally? Does not each of them expect and require a profit in his 
business; and if so, will he not concede profit to another Pagan? 
Your banks, I am told, have fixed rates of profit when doing business 
with their customers, and why is not the same principle applicable to all 
businesses ? 

Mr. Pagan —The Pagans are the whitest, finest, best-hearted fellows 
in the world; generous to a fault; good to their wives, children and 














rejoicing in the prosperity of their country and its citi- 
but they would not 


sweethearts; 
zens; supporting the temples of the Gods lavishly; 
stand for your plan a blessed minute. No sirree. 

Mr. Yea— But you told me that the leading printers in Pagandom 
were associated together to establish fair prices. What is your principle? 
How do you establish your charges? 

Mr. Pagan —Well, we have no principle and no basis in this matter. 
If we lose a good job we ‘“‘ kick,’’ and next time it comes around we 
quote lower. 

Mr. Yea — Oh, then, the reason you have no exact basis for charg- 
ing is that in Pagandom you make very large profits which your cus- 
tomers would not pay if they knew about it. 

Mr. Pagan—I wish your guess was right, but you have another 
guess coming. There is scarcely a printer in Pagandom that is making 
even a fair profit. No one ever made a fortune in Pagandom by attend- 
ing strictly to the printing business. 

Mr. Yea—I can not understand it; there is something wrong in 
Pagandom. You ought to introduce’ our law there, instead of one of 
your own, which, I am told, is ‘“‘ Do others or they will do you.” If 
your people are in the main as good as you have painted them, and 
your business and your country expanding so rapidly as you say it is, 
I want you to take me there on your yacht. We Christians are not 
“smart,” but we know a virgin rich field when we see it. I want to 
start a printing business on the Christian plan in Pagandom. If the 
Pagans are such good fellows — generous, whole-hearted, delighting in 
forming associations for the mutual benefit of all, paying taxes cheer- 
fully, supporting rich cities and great institutions of learning and char- 
ity, then I think they are the people who will welcome a square, 
business-like deal in prices. When they find that all pay the same 
prices they will be entirely satisfied. Then the printer who serves them 
the best in quality and promptness will be the winner; competition will 
be on other lines than on prices, and superiority in management, skill 
and brains will draw the business. Take me along with you, Mr. 
Pagan, and I will show the Pagans how to do business like a bank. 


Mr. Yea did not come to Pagandom in my yacht. I did not 
allow the benighted simpleton to run into the trouble his 
unbounded faith in “white men” might have caused him in 
our civilized continent. Invoking Jove and his god of com- 
merce, Mercury, to lift the veil of credulity which hovers over 
this isle of the Christians, I sailed away, as the bids for the 
State printing had to be prepared very soon, and no one in 
Pagandom knows better than I do how to work the sovereign 
people for prices which will fool competitors and land the 
proceeds of a choice line of extras in our coffers. Competition 
in prices is the life of Franklin Associations. 

I brought away with me a copy of the quaint and curious 
rules of the Christians, by which they combine all printers in 
their association and live in harmonious brotherhood, and 
these are at the disposal of all my fellow members of the 
Typothetze who have not purchased a copy of “ How to Make 
Money in the Printing Business,’ and consequently have no 
use for them. 


QUEER CHRISTIAN IDEAS SUGGESTED BY “A PAGAN.” 


The Pagan who wrote the above story is closely connected 
with the printing trades, although he stands on a plane suff- 
ciently elevated to leave him indifferent about the higgling of 
its markets. He observes the failures of many and the frantic 
efforts of almost all printers toward self-preservation. He sees 
the waves of competition slowly sweeping away that narrow 
strip of fertile land lying between cost and price, on which 
crowds of masters and workingmen toil, as it were, in a per- 
petual fog, without plan and method. Naturally, Pagan 
admonishes these unfortunate craftsmen whose struggle for 
life has become a struggle for elbow-room, to organize them- 
selves and to build a dyke for the protection of their ground 
against the surging flood of over-competition. 

So far all is well. But how can Pagan imagine that local 
Master Printers’ Associations could resist the pressure of 
competition upon the market prices of printed matter and keep 
them on a paying level without being clothed with the power 
of enforcing their rules on prices and estimates? Ever since 
the trade unions have assumed compulsory powers in order to 
insure living wages, there have been many attempts on the part 
of employers’ associations to preserve living prices without 
resorting to measures of compulsion. But all attempts of well- 
meaning trade associations to bring about uniformity of prices 
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by inculcating sound principles of estimating have failed. It 
seems that especially each Typothetist is in this respect bound 
to confess the Apostolic truth, “To will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good I find not.” (Rom. vii, 
18.) And I suppose my friend, the Pagan, located his society 
of Christian printers on an isolated Utopian island, where all 
inhabitants live up to the Golden Rule, because he felt that on 
a continent full of higglers, true Christians would be like sheep 
among wolves. 

Pagan informs the Typothetz that he is willing to provide 
this body of master printers with a copy of the Rules, by which 
they can combine all competitors in their trade to live in har- 
monious brotherhood. 
ask Pagan to also divulge the methods by which his ideal asso- 


Thanking for this kindness, we would 
clation enforces its rules. Tame resolutions, lectures on prices 
and ethics, ete., will not and can not influence individual print- 
ers and customers trafficking with and beating down each 
other. One more thing is needful. Let me follow Pagan’s 
example and tell a story from real life which will better than 
the one thing needful.” 


philosophy declare 


AN EARLY ASSOCIATION FOR CULTIVATING BACKBONES IN 
ESTIMATES. 

About twenty years ago there was in the metropolis a 
printer by the name of Hans Owl who had, together with five 
others, a well-paying specialty which was of great use to poli- 
ticians and for picnics and shooting-matches. Every summer 
the secretary of a prominent association needing for its operation 
about $2,000 worth of printed matter, appeared in Hans Owl’s 
office and said to him: “ You are my best friend and the finest 
printer in this town, and I want you to do our printing. But, 
as you know, I must award my contracts in accordance with 
sound business principles, to the lowest bidder. 
however, I shall sacrifice principles to friendship and tell you 
the lowest bidder’s figures, so that you can go a trifle below 
them, and I shall send you the orders by mail.” With this 
same story, the secretary went every year to each one of the 
six printers, who had together about $50,000 invested in such 


For your sake, 


type as was needed to do this peculiar kind of work. Every 
one of the six knew the secretary’s story to be a “ fake,” yet 
each one acted as if he believed it, and reduced his prices 
accordingly. Each of the six what is 
politely called common sense; each knew how to add, subtract, 


Yet all of them con- 


was endowed with 
multiply and divide dollars and cents. 
spired against each other until their capital had depreciated to 
such a degree that most of them found it useless to continue 
this branch of the business. Hans Owl gave it up and gradu- 
ally came to the conclusion that what is called in the science 
of political economy “enlightened self-interest ” 
case of the six printers, at least, merely a bundle of envy, 
vanity, cupidity, stupidity and timidity in the form of legality. 

However, before Hans Owl despaired entirely, he called the 


was, in the 


six together and told them “that it is the imperative duty of 
men who live by a trade to keep it in a respectable condition 
and to charge living prices for their work.” They all said 
“Yahs,” and united on a common price-list. A month later the 
secretary, happy and smiling, appeared in Hans Owl’s office 


with one of these lists in his hands, and said: “ Say, Hans, the 





lowest bidder is still alive —he offered me forty per cent off; 
will you go it at fifty per cent off?” Then Hans mistook the 
secretary for that unknown fiend—the lowest bidder — and 
kicked him out. Since that time Hans Owl can not help smil- 
ing sardonically when Pagans or Christians talk about trade 
associations which are to substitute just—that is, living — 
prices for the present unjust market prices without stating at 
the same time how to enforce their normal price-lists. 

Every member of 
remember that the existing individual liberty of contracting for 
work on any terms “has become a stumbling-block to them 
This stumbling-block must be removed, and 


master printers’ associations should 


that are weak.” 
this can not be done without that union compulsion which we 
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know and, alas! abhor as against the spirit of our country, 
although it seems certain that the Bill of Rights drafted by the 
American fathers and incorporated in the Constitution is not 
meant to perpetuate in the trades the rule of the wicked and 
weak. 

Hans Owl fervently believes that our liberty is being used 
“for a cloke of maliciousness” (1 Pet. ii, 16), and that “so 
is the will of God that with well doing ye (printers) may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men” who do not know how 
to estimate. Under this special grant of the Almighty, the 
Typothete or any other duly elected trade body could and 
should simply take the power needed to subdue the ignorant 
and malicious, wherever it can be found. 

APHORISMS. 

In the face of the Dayton strike we are told that unionism 
is an evil which should be eradicated rump and stump — but 
nobody seems to offer practicable advice how to accomplish 
this much-desired end. 

It is, perhaps, possible for a large employer with a fortune 
at his disposal to rid himself of a set of union workingmen, as 
the New York Sun virtually has done. But what about others 
who can not expend thousands of dollars for this purpose and 
to whom stoppage of work would mean business failure? 

Harper's Weekly refers employers beset by union commit- 
tees to the retributive justice of public opinion. Perhaps the 
giant trusts can afford to wait for this mysterious judge to 
materialize and in the meantime hypnotize their crews with 
royal munificence. But what about poor printers in union 
cities who are tantalized and victimized to such a degree that 
they lose all faith in American justice and free institutions? 

True, Mr. Patterson’s sentiments have been roughly vio- 
lated and all the world condoles with him. But nobody has a 
word to say about the printing craft which has been demoral- 


ized and impoverished almost beyond redemption by the rule 
of that narrow-minded unionism which discriminates between 
Shall we give way to dreary pessi- 
Or shall we muster up the 
strength which we have and through better unionism redeem 
our share in the national dividend? 


country and city printers. 
mism or dire thoughts of revenge? 


Ir is easier to make our workingmen rich than contented. 

THERE is progress everywhere except in the views of Amer- 
ican employers on the methods of treating union labor. 

EuropeANs who have installed American locomotives say 
that they are more efficient than their own, but eat too much 
coal. So are, perhaps, American laborers more efficient than 
European, just because they consume more wages than others. 

TRADE unions are what society makes of them — reformers, 
regulators or rioters. 

Mosguito bites hurt, but we can enjoy killing the biters on 
the spot. The petty annoyances of vulgar trade unions also 
hurt, but we must endure them, though we kick with hand and 
feet. 

Nor he is poorest who has least, but he who wants most. 

SINCE our State courts exist merely to provide large sala- 
ries to politicians, and as our common law does not cover the 
manifold requirements of workshop justice, and since our 
State legislatures are incompetent to secure equal legal condi- 
tions for our national industry, it is high time for the United 
States Government to think of a Federal Industrial Code to 
regulate especially the traffic in labor. 

PHILOSOPHERS are the divers in the ocean of life. Alas! 
too often those on the surface cut off their diving-bell. 

NoruHINc is dearer than what we offer cheaply in the market 
of life. 

Many a printer lives on a large footing though his soles 
are torn. 

Tue Europeans have always willingly accorded to us pre- 
eminence in handling liberty and other imaginary goods. But 
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since we aspire to preéminence in the markets of this world 
they are sulky and deny that there is any good in us. 

Very few know how to be happy, but most people under- 
stand thoroughly how to be unhappy. 

To cast overboard inherited prejudices is to become iso- 
lated. 

UnIon geniuses often become union bums. 

MAny a union man uses the hobbies of his foreman to get 
ahead of his fellow workingmen. 

OrFIce chairmen often spoil the work of the union when 
they do not know how to shut their eyes like the goddess of 
justice. 

Lies have short but very quick legs. 

THE principle of equality will have ardent defenders as 
long as everybody wants to be greater and richer than his 
fellow citizens. 

A cLown who wants to amuse himself goes to see a tragedy. 
Union presidents who want amusement enact tragedies. 

Our colleagues are more willing to pardon ten failures than 
one success in business. 

Many an editor writes so much that he has no time left 
for thinking. 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XIII.—THE HAGAR FOUNDRY. 

FTER the death of William Hagar, in 1863, this foundry 
A did not prosper. It was conducted by his two sons, 
William and John, but neither had been trained to the 
trade of typefounding, and without the active directing mind 
of its founder the business declined. One of the attempts to 
stem the tide was their effort to establish a typefoundry in 
San Francisco; but this also failed, although there seemed to 
be a need for another foundry in that city at that time. The 
attempt, at this distance, seems to have been only faintly 
entered into. The brothers did not make a wise selection in 
their choice of a foreman or superintendent, nor was the 

equipment sufficient for a foundry in a vast territory. 

After a troubled and discouraging career of less than two 
years, the California branch was closed out. The matrices 
and machines were shipped back to New York, because the 
bank holding the claims could not effect a sale, and eventually 
they were disposed of to the Conners, by whom they were 
afterward broken up. The stock of type, much of which was 
manufactured in the New York foundry, was held by the 
bank, and it was many years afterward that it was finally sold 
off. It has thus passed out of the memory of all but the older 
San Francisco printers and typefounders. 

The Hagar typefoundry continued in operation in New 
York, until 1876, when it was finally closed out, and its plant 
passed into other foundries or was broken up. In its day it 
enjoyed a lucrative patronage, and there seemed no reason 
why it should not continue as one of the stable institutions of 
New York. Had William Hagar lived, or had his successors 
been practical typefounders, and with his keen interest in the 
business, the result had been different. 

Typefounding is essentially a business of slow growth, 
and a well-equipped establishment can not be installed in a 
few weeks or months as a printing business can. Its matrices 
and molds are not articles of commerce, and one can not place 
an order for an outfit — everything has to be built, slowly and 
with care. Thus hardly any two foundries are similarly 
equipped, but each individual establishment is an index of the 
personality of its owner or owners. Typefounding at the pres- 
ent day is perhaps less so than fifty years ago, but the propo- 
sition is generally correct. The older foundries, such as the 
Hagar establishment was, naturally had an accumulation of 
useless material; but the essentials were there. 
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BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.,— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to Identify them If occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

Maxinc Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. ‘i 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.’”?’ A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue TuHeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 

PracticaL GuiIpE To Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for ——— by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


Lookinc Up SpectaAL ArtICcLES IN Back Numpbers.— Let- 
ters reach us from time to time regarding answers and ques- 
tions that have appeared in back issues of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. To such, we desire to say that it is almost outside 
of possibility for the editor to look these up, because he has 
not the facility to do so. Here is a sample letter: “ Gentle- 
men,— Some time since you printed some papers and instruc- 
tions on printing on celluloid. My file is incomplete, and I 
do not seem to have the numbers wanted. If you have any in 
stock on the subject and could supply me with same, kindly 
drop me a card.” This is not the worst request, for some are 
so extravagant and thoughtless regarding the value of time 
as to give the editor the shivers during this very warm 
weather. 

SLurrinc ALonc Heap AND Tart Marcins.—S. O., of 
Ames, Iowa, has sent a printed sheet of eight pages which he 
says was run on a Potter drum cylinder press. “ What,” he 
asks, “ causes the slurring at tops of second set of pages; also 
what will remedy it?” Answer—The sheet sent shows slur- 
ring on top and bottom of both rows of four pages, and this 
is seen more plainly on one side of the sheet than on the 
reverse. Either the cylinder is not running on the bearers of 
the press bed or your tympan is not properly fastened on to 
the cylinder. It is most important that the bed and cylinder 
travel together. To increase the diameter of the cylinder by 
over-packing it, or allowing the tympan to bag on it, will 
cause slurring in cross openings. Arrange the steel bands on 
front of the cylinder so that they will hold the sheet close to 
same before reaching the form for printing. 

THINKS THE Inks “ Crawt.”—E. P. C., of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has sent us a number of neatly gotten up letter headings 
in black and colored inks, printed on bond and linen papers, 
which he desires to improve upon in the presswork. He 
writes: “ Please find few samples of letter-heads printed on 
bond paper. The trouble I have is that the ink ‘crawls ’— it 
does not lay flat and smooth—clean. I have been told to use 
a little copaiba balsam in the inks. Do you think this will 
benefit them? Will it hurt the rollers? The inks used are of 
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good make.” Answer—We recommend the use of better inks 
on bond and linen stock. Evidently your inks are too thin 
for the work before us. The rose lake and olive green are 
about the best inks shown on your printing. Balsam of 
copaiba will not hurt inks, if used sparingly, nor rollers if it 
is not allowed to dry on them. 
cover solidly; make ready forms a trifle stronger, and keep 
composition rollers as dry as possible during warm or humid 
weather. 


Carry only enough ink to 


He Wantep A Deep-pLtAck HALr-tone INk.—G. L. F., of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has sent a well-printed sheet of 
half-tones, and writes: “Let me have your opinion why this 
sheet should have such a 
I believe that the cause is the color of the ink, for I am now 
using another ink that cost less and yet shows more of a jet 
black appearance, both when printed and after drying. Want- 
ing to be honest and place the blame for off-color where it 
belongs, I thought I would ask your opinion to settle the ques- 
tion.” Answer—The ink used in printing the specimen sent 
us is of good quality, although the depth of color sought by 
you may not have been attained. Preference for hues of black, 
such as has been used on your sample, are common; still your 
desire to have the work more intense and showy in color is a 
prerogative that even your inkmaker will not deny. Person- 
ally, we would have preferred a deeper black ink for a job of 
the character of that before us, believing that some kinds of 
commercial work can be overdone artistically. 


‘gray’ appearance, instead of black. 


Inxs Stow 1n Dryinc.— B. A. B., of Fairmount, Minne- 
sota, writes: “I am having trouble because of inks not dry- 
ing on common commercial work. I am using Albert Nathan 
fine job and cut ink, and printing on a fair quality of paper. 
The jobs lay well spread out for two days at a time before I 
dare straighten them up to deliver. We are located in a base- 
ment, and it is somewhat damp. I have thought that that 
might be the reason for non-drying, as this complaint does not 
bother me so much in winter, when we have fire.” Answer. 
The dampness mentioned will seriously affect the paper stock 
and, naturally, interfere with the drying of the ink. You 
should order from the same inkmaker a quality of ink more 
suited to your summer conditions— you can be suited. If 
you will purchase about 25 cents’ worth of copal varnish and 
mix this well into a gill of old boiled linseed oil, you will have 
at hand a really good ink dryer. 
ture to about one-eighth of an ounce of fine ink will afford 
you a splendid working ink and dryer. 
hard and well-seasoned rollers in a damp pressroom. 


A few drops of this mix- 
You should use fairly 


In A Quanpary.—A subscriber in British Columbia has 
sent us the following, which may seem ‘ 
platen pressmen: “ Here is a new theory concerning the mak- 
ing ready of envelope forms, advanced by the foreman of the 
Provincial Government Printing-office, and he has asked sev- 
eral pressmen to try it. Of course, you know that the first 
rule for presswork is that the form shall be level and on its 
feet. This fact has so much truth that pressmen have declined 
to try his method of make-ready. Here is the modus oper- 
andi: After the platen press has a sufficient number of tym- 
pan sheets put on, the pins set and an impression taken on the 
envelope to be printed, the seams of the envelope are cut out 
and the envelope registered onto the back of the form, and 
any letters that may print on the seam of the envelope then 
printed on should be set off of their feet, 
strike evenly on the envelope that is to be 
I do not know what argument was used, or could be used, if 
a half-tone or cut were to be printed on envelopes, but I may 


“queer” to many 


so that they may 
fed on the press. 


guess that the cutmaker would have to run his cuts through a 
corrugating machine.” 

Gives Hits ExperteNce Azout SLURRING ON JoB PrESSES.— 
W. S. T., of Portland, Michigan, has kindly furnished the fol- 
lowing information relative to some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by platen pressmen: “I have noticed at different times 
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in your department of THE INLAND PriNnTeER that pressmen 
have complained about having had more or less trouble with 
slurring on job presses. A recent experience of my own 
might be beneficial to others. It was this way: I was run- 
ning a program form which slurred. I did almost everything 
that could be thought of to remedy the fault before I discov- 


ered the real cause. It was simple, indeed, for I found that 


the platen of the press was so far out on impression screws 


that it was ‘ wabbly.’ After I had given the impression screws 
a few turns to equalize the platen, and increased tympan to 
match, the slurring disappeared. This applies to the ‘ Clipper’ 
job press, on which it becomes necessary to turn the top or 
bottom impression screws as the job may require. In follow- 
ing this plan, the platen of the press had worked out to nearly 
the ends of the impression screws. Of course, this can not 
occur on such presses as the Gordon.” 





Photo by Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, ¢ Inio, 


TRUDGING HOME. 


His Press Tuumps.— C. S. O., of Davenport, Iowa, writes 
as follows: “Could you tell me of a remedy for bumping or 
jarring, which occurs when the plungers enter the air cham- 
bers on a Babcock Standard press? I have tried expanding 
the leather bands on the plunger by means of the set screws, 
which had a good effect for a short time; but on running off 
a few impressions the plungers condense—the screws not 
holding. When the speed is not over one thousand per hour 
the bumping is hardly perceptible, but when changed to fifteen 
hundred per hour it commences again. I also tried the plun- 
gers at seventeen threads from the front end, and also at six 
and seven, but to no avail.” Answer.— Bumping in the air 
chambers of cylinder printing-presses is caused by the plunger 
heads being worn away or not fitting the chambers tightly, by 
which is meant air-tight. It is evident that the leather pack- 
ing, which helps to form the piston bands, is so worn away as 
to need new material. The fact that when you set the packing 
to its limit of expansion and then receded so much as to 
allow the air to escape with hardly any resis‘ance, is proof of 
the condition just stated. Renew the principal sections of the 
leather packing and insert the same so ¢!.at the plunger fits 
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snugly at the entrance of the chamber, and bumping. will 
cease. Do not overpack it in any way, and set the heads of 
the plungers as nearly uniform as possible, the front one to be 
set a trifle weaker than the leaving end one. 


PapeR WRINKLES ON Press.—C. C., of Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, has sent us a printed sheet 16 by 24 inches, which shows 
a form of type with heavy solid rules in end around the same. 
He writes as follows: ‘“ Herewith I enclose a bill for your 
criticism. These bills are printed weekly. We find much 
difficulty when using thin paper like sample, and sometimes 
when thick paper is used, to prevent them from wrinkling 
when being printed. Will you kindly state the cause and the 
remedy?” . Answer.—The make-ready of the rules in the 
form and around it could be much improved upon and made 
to show less openings in the rules. This would minimize the 
apparent number of breaks and show less of the ‘ wrinkled’ 
places. Indeed, the sheet could be so much improved in 
appearance as to induce the reader to overlook the very few 
wrinkles that might show on the paper. To overcome wrink- 
ling, however, is desirable. Carry the guide rests attached to 
the feed-board as close to the tympan as possible by bending 
them evenly to the curve of the cylinder. Then set the steel 
bands (in front) to the cylinder also, so that they may smooth 
out the sheet before it touches the form. Set the drop guides 
(at the front) on the guide rests so that the margin will be 
uniform from end to end of paper; then let the feeder do his 
duty, by feeding the sheets to the front and side guides of the 
press without crowding them on either of these. Use about 
four grippers to take the size of sheet sent us and set the near 
and off-end ones about two inches inside of the ends of the 
sheet, placing the feed guides in front about six inches from 
each end of paper; the side guide should be set about seven 
inches from the taking end of the sheet by the grippers. 

ANSWERING A Few Questions.—E. R. B., of Victoria, 
B. C., writes as follows: “I am sending you by this mail a 
pamphlet to be distributed at the Pan-American Exposition, 
and which was printed in the Provincial Government Printing 
office. Kindly look over illustrated pages and answer the fol- 
lowing questions in connection therewith which are concern- 
ing several local pressmen: (1) How long would an average 
pressman in a good commercial office be supposed to take to 
prepare overlays for similar illustrations, providing, of course, 
the cuts were made by a reputable concern? (2) About what 
price ink would be used on similar grade of paper? (3) On 
a two-revolution or stop-cylinder, four-roller press, would a 
speed of about nine hundred or a thousand per hour be fast 
enough, forms being eight pages? (4) Providing the press- 
room to be free from dust, would it be necessary to wash up 
the rollers in the press in the middle of the day or oftener? 
(5) What would be a fair amount of time to allow to run a 
job of this kind — say ten thousand copies of eight pages, the 
work to be slip-sheeted? (6) What effect (if any, except 
price) would there be if a pound can of $3 rose lake ink was 
mixed into a 150-pound barrel of deep lake red ink for use in 
printing a large-sized form?” Answer.—(1) Two days. (2) 
Two-dollars-a-pound black. (3) About the right speed. (4) 
Rollers should be thoroughly clean when starting the press 
in the morning and taken out and washed clean at time of 
stopping at noon-time, to be put into press again for afternoon 
run if they are in proper condition. Circumstances may require 
washing up oftener or a change of one or more rollers to 
maintain the standard of merit of presswork under course of 
execution. (5) After overlays have been adjusted and make- 
ready completed, twenty hours would be ample, provided the 
slip-sheeting could be kept up at this speed rate. (6) No per- 
ceptible effect, except the total eclipse of the beautiful rays of 
the rose lake. To anticipate otherwise would be equal to a 
wanton joke. 

Wants UNDERSTANDABLE INSTRUCTION—A PoInT WELL 
TAKEN.—J. James, of Scranton, Virginia, has made the fol- 














lowing request: “ Will you kindly make more clear in your 
department in THE INLAND PRINTER the following ambiguous 
statement in the June number, in the arti-le by Will J. Maas. 
In speaking of making ready half-tone cuts, he says: ‘Take 
one sheet and cut out the pure whites; on the next cut out 
the middle tones; on the last sheet cut out all of the solids, 
and then paste all three together.’ An apprentice boy read 
this and called my attention to it, and understood it in this 
way: That he was to cut out the pure whites, save them, and 
throw balance of sheet away; on second sheet, cut out middle 
tones and save them, and throw balance away; on third sheet 
cut out all solids and save them, and throw balance of sheet 
away, and then paste whites, middle tones and solids together. 
Or this way: To throw away whites of first sheet, middle 
tones of second sheet and solids of third sheet, and then paste 
remaining parts of sheets together! Will you please explain 
this in your lucid style, stating the weights of sheets used and 
whether pure whites are to be cut out of the heaviest or light- 
est sheets, and which sheet for middle tones and solids; also, 
in cutting, do you not take the solids along with the middle 
tones out of the second sheet to paste on to your base sheet 
that the high lights are cut out of; and out of the last sheet 
do you not cut the solids and paste them on — making three 
sheets bearing on the solids, two sheets on the middle tones, 
one sheet on the medium lights and the high lights out alto- 
gether? I hope I have made the question clear and trust that 
it may be explained in such a way as to benefit apprentices 
and others.” Answer—The point made by our correspon- 
dent is well taken; but while the language used by Mr. Maas 
in describing the making of a good overlay is ambiguous, by 
not being more exact in description, it does not follow that 
he is ignorant of the modus operandi. In reading Mr. Maas’s 
valuable contribution to pressroom literature, we noticed the 
discrepancy alluded to, and intended to make the sentence 
clearer had not Mr. James called our attention to it. We are 
pleased to know that THe INLAND Printer is read critically as 
well as carefully, and assure its readers that it is always a 
gratifying pleasure to receive reminders of their loyalty to 
have it practically correct in its deductions. The order of 
cutting out the three gradations of strength, namely, the sol- 
ids and soft medium tones on first sheet, the solids and the 
middle tones on the second sheet, and the extreme solids on 
the third sheet, and then pasting these over each other in the 
order named, is correct. Three thicknesses of good, hard 
book paper are generally used for strong effects. The first 
sheet (or base) should be about as thick as 35 pounds, the 
second sheet about 45 pounds, and the third about 50 or 55 
pounds to the ream of paper measuring 25 by 38 inches. 
There are occasions when this order may be reversed, and 
lighter paper used. 

PATENTS. 


Joseph L. Firm, of the Goss Company, has three patents to 
record this month. In No. 676,815 he uses a double-length 
form cylinder, each end of which codperates with a single- 
length impression cylinder, means being provided for turning 
the web. No. 676,816 covers a press in which a single form 
cylinder codperates with two impression cylinders, two webs 
being employed, and all the delivery being at one point. No. 
675,773 shows a web press on which the offset web runs on to 
the former, is folded longitudinally with the paper, and then 
removed and rolled up. This last is an especially valuable 
combination, as it prevents any smutting of the printed webs 
at the former. 

In patent No. 675,499 Walter Scott shows details of his 
two-revolution stop cylinder, having special reference to the 
delivery of the sheet carrier. The devices adapt the press to 
doing a very high grade of work. 

Rolling carriage deliveries for cylinder presses are the 
fashion now, and George P. Fenner presents a good one in 
patent No. 676,941. He employs a shiftable gear mounted on 
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one of the feed rollers, to be thrown at will into the rack or 
to mesh with a tape roller. 

In patent No. 676,904 Robert Miehle describes an offset 
mechanism, consisting of a cylindrical pad contacting with the 
cylinder, and making two revolutions to one of the cylinder. 
A roller provided with a wiper is used to take the ink from 
the pad. 

An interesting cylinder press bed movement comes from 
A. E. Knoch and Herrmann Vogel, of Los Angeles, and is 
patented as No. 676,437. They place a grooved are under the 
bed, having a second straight groove above it, and a stud on a 
pivoted lever to work in the grooves. This combination gives 
an initial accelerated motion and a terminal diminishing 
motion to the bed in both directions. 

William H. R. Toye, of Philadelphia, has taken another 
patent (No. 676,453) on a multicolor press, in which he 
employs carrying devices to transport the sheets from one set 
of printing couples to another. 

A make-ready apparatus forms the subject of patents Nos. 
676,512 and 676,513, by F. G. Price, of Baltimore. The first 
covers a form of dummy press, and the second a holder for 
curved plates. 

John F. McNutt, of Warren, Ohio, has taken out patent 
No. 676,241, covering a cylinder job press having a series of 
type cylinders located around an impression cylinder, the 
whole arranged so that the impression is automatically tripped 
whenever a sheet is not fed in. 

It is refreshing to see an improvemet.t on the old Wash- 
ington hand press that has stood the test of a century or two. 
Atherton Eberle and Charles H. Eberle, of Downey, Califor- 
nia, in patent No. 676,224, show a device of levers for pulling 
the impression by foot instead of hand power. It looks like a 
good thing. 

J. P. Pryan and H. C. Sinclair, of St. Michaels, Maryland, 
have devised an addressing attachment for Gordon presses. 
A flexible belt and chain, bearing the addresses, is drawn by a 
step motion across the bed, and the sheets to be addressed are 
fed in like any other job and receive the addresses in proper 
order. 


OPERA HOUSE 


TO NIGHT 
DONT FAIL TO HERE 


WRIGHT'S FAMOUS MILITARY BAND 


STEWARDS ATLANTIC CITY VANDEVILE 
AND ALL STAR CAKE WAKERS 





The smallest Cake walkers in America will appeur. 
Wrights Military Band has won more Prizes 
then all Colored bands in this country, 
and are considered the Champion colored band 
of America, The fowling other big stars will appear 
Madam Bright & Mr Jas. Worsham 
will appear in their new opera Robin hood 
and their fine solos selections. 

Miss Georgie Buttler the Dashing 
Suberet 
The famious Bird Sisters and the two Williams 
Pee Wee and Robbie in their orignial sketches 
and other star Artist. Watch for Street Perade 
between 5 & 6 p.m. Weather permitting 

ADMISSION 25 Cts: RESERVED 35 Cts, 





Door Opened 7 P.M: Performance 8 P M 


Reproduction of a sixteenth-sheet bill sent in by one of THk INLAND 
PRINTER subscribers in Salem, New Jersey. This sample indicates that 
there is a field for the magazine in that town. Some of the so-called printers 
in Salem could study its pages to very. good advantage. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Steps Into JourRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth, $1.25. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PrINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

THE Beloit (Wis.) News has discarded the ready-print and 
now appears as a five-column folio. It is a very neat daily. 

On the first page of the Memorial Day issue of the Oak 
Park (Ill.) Argus was a cut of the American flag very nicely 
printed in colors. 

BincHAMTON (N. Y.) Chronicle—You are running some 
excellent half-tones and the whole paper is well printed and 
well put together. 

THE Boston Journal is preparing to erect a mammoth 
building at the cost of $1,000,000, which will make the largest 
and most costly newspaper office in Boston. 

Orecon City (Ore.) Enterprise—Your ads. are excellent 
and the paper is nicely printed. If you would grade the items 
under “ News of the Week” it would be an improvement. 

Amonc the papers which have recently installed new 
presses is the Middletown (N. Y.) Times, which devotes a 
page to an illustrated description of its improved Cox Duplex. 

C. H. McAuan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—The ads. you 
submit for criticism are all exceptionally well displayed. That 
of the Louis Hax Furniture Company is nicely arranged and 
the important lines attractively brought out. In that of Ende- 


Letters From the Whions 
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brock Brothers, the ornamental division rule should have fol- 
lowed the first line, thus connecting the dealer with his stock 
rather than with the visit to Buffalo. The department head is 
a pleasing conception and is reproduced herewith (No. 1). 

Tue Lancaster (Ohio) Gazette issued a souvenir. edition in 
May, commemorating its removal into more modern and bet- 
ter equipped quarters, and of the publication of the paper in 
new form. 

MiLan (Mich.) Leader.— Box heads are neat and the local 
and correspondence are very nicely handled. There are some 
while a few are crowded by trying to display 








SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS CON 
TRIBUTED BY MEMBERS OF THE LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS OF GREATER ST JOSEPH 
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very good ads., 








That of H. C. Sill 





too much and using too large body-letter. 
is the worst offender in this respect. 
Hartrorp (Wis.) Times.—The mechanical part of your 
paper is well handled, the make-up and ad. display deserving 
particular mention. The running of paid readers in the local 
items, without distinguishing marks, is not a good practice. 
BINGHAMTON, New York, has a new Sunday morning 
paper, the Star, evidently issued from the office of the Chron- 
icle, although no name appears in the publisher’s announce- 
ment. It is a very attractive paper and should prove a fixture. 
AN unusually large number of papers have been received 
this month without any mark to indicate why they were sent. 
Readers who desire their papers criticized should write “ For 
Criticism” on the copy sent, as criticism is not given unless it 
is requested. 
(No. 2) is an ad. from an Ohio 
” it is intended to 


RepropUCcED herewith 
paper. One wonders at first what “home 







UNDERTAKING 
‘ Make Your Home Beautiful 


Home should be the cheeriest spot on earth, One way to make it 
‘ so is to have the best furniture—furniture that is both durable and 
' beautiful. You might think that such is expensive and beyond your 
‘neans. If you should visit our store you would find that it isn’t so. 
We have a line that is substantial and ornamental. Center tables, 
rockers, lounges, dressers, sideboards, picture frames, carpets, win- §; 
dow shades, and everything you could desire. Don’t forget that we 4 
ui dorepairing. Prices right. 


FULTON & MANSFIELD 









“make beautiful,” and is led to conclude that it must be the 
one beneath the sod. 

Cuartes M. BerkHeEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— 
Your ads. all follow much the same style of display and all are 
neat. Those which you have numbered 4 and 5 lack a distinc- 
tive line; a 24-point letter for “ Marvel Shoe Shiner” would 
have made No. 5 your best. 

L. B., Ware, Massachusetts—Your best ad. is that of 
C. Hitchcock & Co. That of J. B. Sibley & Son is a little 
weak, but would have been greatly improved with a rule 
around it —its character was such that a border of some kind 
was needed much more than on the others. 

R. A. Pecx, Caledonia (N. Y.) Era.—The reading matter 
in the Era is carefully made up, but it appears to disadvantage 
with the ads. run in the center of the second page. While the 
proper lines are selected for display in the ads., the most 
important ones are not brought out sufficiently. 

To CELEBRATE the first anniversary of the issue of the 
London Express, the editorial and literary staff of the paper 
entertained its founder and editor, C. Arthur Pearson, at a 
very enjoyable dinner. About fifty sat around the table and 
exchanged congratulations on the progress of London’s latest 
daily. 

J. Frank Latimer, Stockman, De Funiak Springs, Florida. 
I note that the color is uneven on the copy of your paper sent 
me, but aside from this it is a very creditable little monthly. 
The various sections of the publisher’s announcement would 
look better with the first lines indented, like ordinary para- 
graphs. 

Montcalm Herald, Stanton, Michigan.—Your paper is well 
made up, except that items of correspondence should be 
graded. There are a few good ads., but many are badly 
crowded and too many styles of type are used. There are 
eight different letters in that of John W. S. Pierson & Co., and 






























others nearly as bad are those of Frank Holland, Hawley’s 
Big Department Store, Miss F. L. Lewis, and M. W. Steven- 
son. The ad. of Carothers Brothers is very neat, and is your 
best. 


GREENVILLE (Ky.) Record.—The running of display adver- 
tising in the middle of columns of reading, divided only by 
short dashes, is a very poor practice. Aside from this, the 
make-up is good, as is also the presswork. Ads. are well 
handled, except that the secondary display in those on the last 
page is too large. 


RockpaLe (Tex.) Messenger.—There are some good effects 
in the ad. display and the paper has a prosperous appearance, 
the advertising patronage having crowded the reading matter 
almost entirely from the first page. The news articles should 
have more prominent headings, and a larger letter should be 
used for correspondence heads. 
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the cover-page is very good. The vignetted background should 
have: been cut away in the make-ready, particularly at the 
edges. 

Stanton (Mich.) Clipper—Aside from the correspond- 
ence, which should be graded, the paper is well made up. 
Presswork is good except that the color is a little uneven. 
Nearly all the ads are good, although there is a tendency 
toward too much display in a few, which is particularly notice- 
able in that of John W. S. Pierson & Co. 

Orseco (Mich.) Union.—A well-printed paper, with a gen- 
erous supply of news and interesting miscellany. There is 
hardly room enough for the “ears” at either end of the title; 
if you continue to use them, they should be about two picas 
shorter and run higher, so that they will line with the type. 
In making up the plate-matter, care should be taken to have 
the columns even at the top—nearly all are indented too 


























AN ENTERPRISING MICHIGAN NEWSPAPER. 


The above reproduction shows the home of the Bay City (Mich.) 777bune, and a glimpse ina few of its departments. The paper is said to have the finest 


newspaper plant in northern Michigan. Cut No.1 is the business office; No. 2, editorial and telegraph rooms; No, 3, the composing room, a model of neat 


ness; No. 4, typesetting machine room; No. 5, the new Campbeli multipress, the first of its kind introduced in that part of Michigan. Snyder & MeCabe are 


the publishers. 


DrespEN (Ohio) Transcript—The Transcript is one of the 
best printed papers that have come to my table, and the ad. 
display and make-up are also commendable. Head-rules on 
the first page should be transposed and paid readers in the 
local columns be given a distinguishing mark; or, better still, 
run in a department by themselves. 


Tue Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette is attractive and nicely 
arranged, but it goes to extremes in its display heads. In a 
recent issue appeared the word “ Quaked,” in 48-point type, as 
the first line of a display head, followed by “ Did the Earth 
this Morning.” Another big head-line was “ Better,” and 
following it, “Is the President’s Wife.” 

J. A. RucGaser, Chicago Heights, Illinois—I do not think 
the italic words seriously detract from the display in the First 
National Bank ad. You have used the logotypes properly and 
they look much better than if the words had been set in the 
same type as the balance of the wording. The presswork on 





much. The ads. are set in good taste, and their appearance is 
enhanced by commendable presswork. 

IVheclock’s Weekly, Fergus Falls, Minnesota——Again the 
“Graduation Number” is sent me for criticism. Last year’s 
issue received notice just twelve months ago, and the same 
criticism applies, only to a lesser extent. Pages 9 and 12 con- 
tain some very clear half-tones, and the issue will no doubt be 
treasured by the graduates and their friends. 

Marion (Ind.) Tribune.—This daily began its existence in 
the twentieth century and is thoroughly up to date in its 
appointments. The heads on the first page are all well placed 
and in good form. I would favor a larger letter for the third 
part of the display heads—about 18-point. Jenson is used 
extensively in the ads. and to good advantage. 

Lake Shetek Courier, Currie, Minnesota—Although there 
are but four hundred people in Currie, at least one of that 
four hundred is a good printer, as is evidenced by the many 
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attractive ads. The omission of column rules and ad. rules 
gives the paper a peculiar appearance, and it is not a com- 
mendable practice. “S’more Local” is something new in a 
head-line. 

SAMUEL J. STEINBERG, publisher of Dilettante, an “ amateur 
journal,” devotes four pages of his June issue to a discussion 
of a paragraph which appeared in this department in May on 
“Amateur Journalism.” I agree with Mr. Steinberg that “ it 
is very hard to divine what an amateur journalist or an ama- 
teur paper actually is,” but his final definition surely clears the 
air: “An amateur journalist is one who issues an amateur 
paper; an amateur paper is a publication issued by an amateur 
journalist.” 

Industrial School Magazine, Golden, Colorado.—Your pub- 
lication continues to be a joy to the eyes of a printer. The 
make-up and typography throughout, as well as the presswork, 
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No. 3. 


are practically perfect. One of the pages from the March 
issue is reproduced herewith (No. 3). Red is usually used 
for the border rules, but in this issue they were in green, 
while a little red appeared through the pages, giving a rich 
effect. In the page reproduced it should be noticed how nicely 
the items are graded, how accurately the space is divided on 
either side of the dashes, how evenly they are printed, and how 
perfectly the border-rules are worked. 

SEVERAL copies of the Daily News, published at Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies, have been received. It is 
“the only half-penny daily paper in the West Indies,” and is 
“printed on the only web perfecting press in the West Indies.” 
The paper shows every indication of prosperity, eighteen of its 
twenty-four columns being filled with advertising. The older 
styles of display type are used, the ads. being set without bor- 
ders and without any tendency toward the modern style of 
composition now in vogue in the United States. Instead of a 
“ weekly,” a seven-column quarto is published every Thursday, 
known as the “ Mail Edition.” 

A. G. Fiack, Brantford (Ont.) Expositor—The Expositor 
was criticized in this department last November, and attention 
was then called to the poor presswork, which appears to have 
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“gone from bad to worse,” but as you say a new press is being 
installed, no doubt the bulk of your troubles will soon be over. 
The ads. as a whole are very creditable, particularly when it 
is considered that they are nearly all rushed. The ideas 
worked out are good, and if you had a few up-to-date rules, 
which were kept in a rule case instead of a cigar-box, the 
results would be satisfactory — not that I would advocate the 
use of more rule; only better rule. 

Rapin Typresettinc.—Joseph W. McCann contributed an 
interesting article to a recent issue of the Trades Unionist on 
“How Great Speed in Typesetting Can Be Acquired,” which 
is the most practical treatise on the subject I have seen. The 
use of a watch as a pacemaker, which is advocated by Mr. 
McCann, has much to do with the acquiring of speed. A com- 
positor of my acquaintance was able to attain great speed 
through this means, and easily passed all competitors, many of 
whom were considered “ swifts.” At the end of each line he 
would mentally note how many seconds he had gained over 
the setting of a line a minute, and as the seconds grew into 
minutes, these were also noted. At first he found it extremely 
difficult to keep within the minute, but soon was able to gain 
sufficiently to enable him to empty his take and get a new one, 
to leave his case to set head-lines, and to correct proofs. As 
his pace increased he was able to gain enough to cover the 
lunch time of fifteen minutes, and at last was frequently able to 
end the night’s work with time to spare. Of course, this was 
not all that enabled him to acquire great speed, but it stimu- 
lated regular motions and saved the many minutes that are 
usually squandered in reading copy, emptying takes, correct- 
ing proofs, etc. It takes a man of strong constitution, how- 
ever, to continue such a pace. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL. 


A metaphor one evening chanced to pass the poet’s lip. 
He said: ‘‘ I make my living by the pen.” 

And every dear acquaintance took the figure as a tip, 
And sent him “ something for his working den.” 


A dainty wiper for his pen —a fuss of ruffled blue — 
Came with a new admirer’s note in pink, 

And from a chum, a telegram: ‘* Today I ship to you 
A gallon of assorted brands of ink.” 


A blotter with a scent of rose, and corners laced in gold, 
And cushions starred and barred in red and blue, 

Came in the mail, and rows of pens of patterns new and old, 
To give the den a literary hue. 


Such gorgeous inkwells, quills and bottles graced the poet’s den 
That callers, come to watch him write and think, 

Sneeringly said: ‘* Who couldn’t earn a living by the pen, 
With Such a pen and Such a sea of ink?” 


But when they left, the poet counted up his bills for June, 
And thought him of a girl with eyes of blue, 

“‘ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘ the verse that I dash off this afternoon, 
Will buy her flowers — and pay expenses too.” 


He tossed aside the colored ink, and pads and golden points, 
And cushions, bright with butterflies and bees; 

Then, squatting at a typewriter, he rubbed his knuckle joints, 
And battered out a poem on the keys! 





PUBLISHING THEN AND NOW. 

An elderly, blind white horse used to furnish the power 
that drove some of the presses at Harper & Brothers in the 
early ’30’s of the last century. In those days, publishers, like 
the rest of the world, were not so much in a hurry as they are 
now. The old horse was humanely chosen for his blindness, 
as his work was to be performed in a cellar; and there he 
spent the remainder of his life, and died an honored member 
of the firm. The pressmen of those placid days would gaze 
in bewilderment at the modern machinery of a large publish- 
ing house, with its electrical appliances and its tremendous 
productive capacity. 











DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. 


We reproduce in this issue several drawings by D. C. 
Shafer, Richmondville, New York, which are very creditable 
examples when it is considered that all the knowledge the gen- 
tleman had of drawing was obtained through reading the book 











ONE OF ARCHIE GUNN'’S GIRLS. 


Drawn by D. C. Shafer. 


issued by THE INLAND PRINTER entitled “ Drawing for 
Printers.” It shows what one may do by study and practice. 
Mr. Shafer evidently has talent in this particular direction. In 
sending the work he says: “As a reader of THE INLAND 








WATCHING THE PARADE, 
Drawn by D.C Shafer. 


PRINTER I studied the articles on ‘ Drawing for Printers,’ by 
Ernest Knaufft, which appeared in your issues during the 
winter of 1898, and by this same mail I take the liberty of 
sending you three samples of my work. I have patiently 
watched the recent issues of your journal for samples of 
drawings by printers who studied the article mentioned, but 
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have found very few. I have been told that my work is good 
for an amateur, and if so I want THE INLAND PRINTER to get 
the credit, for I never saw a teacher in drawing, and the 
knowledge I have was acquired through your magazine, prac- 
tice, and my love for the work.” The sketches are evidently 
from some drawings Mr. Shafer has seen in other publications, 
the wash drawing of the dancing girl being undoubtedly taken 
from one of Archie Gunn’s designs. 











Patents || Interest to 
CS) > )6 Printers 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

Wellington Downing and Frederick H. Wendt, of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, are the patentees of a paper-folding machine, 
No. 676,533. They make use of points and slits for register- 
ing the paper. 

There are several active inventors of printing machinery 
located in Budapest, Austria-Hungary. Anton Weiss and two 
others of these from that city have taken out United States 
patent No. 676,291, covering a pneu- 
matic sheet-feeding apparatus. The 
chief novelty is the tilting of the table 
to complete the separation of the 
sheet. 

Jackson McClelland, of Brooklyn, 
has patented as No. 677,040, a book- 
binding machine. He employs a 
paste-tub and paste-plates, and has 
devices for removing supplemental 
sheets from within the outer leaves of 
the book after the paste has been 
applied. 

An apparatus for drying paper 
sheets is patented (No. 677,260) by 
Otto Ortloff, of Germany. He uses a 
series of gravity trays, on endless con- 
veyor chains. 

Patents numbered from 677,220 to 
677,224, inclusive, by J. Y. Johnston, 
of London, England, cover the details 
of a printing and embossing system. 
Improved means are employed for 
holding the paper, and the impression 
is given by a novel form of weighted 
screw-plunger. 

Patents on printers’ chases keep on 
multiplying, though printers keep on 
using the standard forms of chases. 
There are two this month that may 
have better fortune. No. 676,921, by 
Thomas J. Sheehan, of Buffalo, is 
simple, being the attachment of a type-guard for protecting the 
face of the type. It may be reversed so as to sink below the 
level of the type when not in use. The other is No. 675,520, by 
Philip Seipel, of Watertown, New York, and covers a sectional 
chase that may be made up in different ways. 

Patent No. 675,808, by Robert Maxwell, of Topeka, Kansas, 
is styled a printing-plate, but is really a device for an address- 
ing machine. Each address is set into a flexible plate and 
becomes a part of a chain that can be operated in the machine. 

A very neat and simple end-lock for galleys is the subject 
of patent No. 675,613, by E. E. Vink, of Boston. It is a single 
piece of metal,. having a hooked end that lies in the side lock 
and is fixed in,position by the lower quoin. 


‘* WHISKERS.” 





Drawn by D. C. Shafer. 
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Orricers of Troy Typothete for 1901-02: President, A. 
Mecekin; vice-president, W. H. Russell; secretary, S. S. Giles; 
treasurer, T. J. Hurley. Executive Committee: H. Stowell, 
E. H. Foster, J. W. Smith. 

At the annual meeting of Milwaukee Typothetz, the fol- 
Samuel E. Tate, president; 
































lowing officers were elected: 
Charles Gillett, secretary; M. H. Yewdale, vice-president; 
Edw. Bulfin, treasurer. Executive Committee: C. G. Dreut- 


zer, N. L. Burdick, John Tainsh. 

Tue following officers have been elected by the Boston 
Typothete to serve for 1901-02: President, J. S. Cushing; 
vice-president, Thomas P. Nichols; secretary, George W. 
Simonds; treasurer, Frederick Mills. Executive Committee: 
E. B. Stillings, chairman; C. H. Heintzemann, George G. 
Little, Frederick Mills, L. A. Wyman. 

Kansas City Typorueta has elected the following offi- 
cers: F. D. Crabbs, president; B. F. Burd, first vice-president ; 
C. B. Dart, second vice-president; J. H. Frame, treasurer; 
Berry, secretary. Executive Committee: Cusil 
N. Brown, J. D. Havens, S. G. Spencer, A. D. 
Charles S. Brown, A. S. Kimberly, Cusil 


George L. 
Lechtman, E. 
Gerard. Trustees: 
Lechtman. 

At a meeting of Connecticut Typothete, of New Haven, 
held May 20, the following gentlemen were elected as officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Wilson H. Lee, New Haven; 
first vice-president, Leverett Brainurd, Hartford; second vice- 
president, W. H. Marigold, Bridgeport; third vice-president, 
R. S. Peck, Hartford; secretary, George M. Adkins, New 
Haven; treasurer, A. S. Bradley, New Haven. Executive 
Committee: J. M. Emerson, W. H. Barnard, George H. Tut- 
tle. W. H. Way, O. Howard Hall. Auditors: E. H. Park- 
hurst, Samuel MacLauchlan. Literary and Entertainment: 
W. C. Warren, F. S. Buckingham, Everett S. Geer, John Rear- 
den, M. W. Curtiss. 

THE officers have 
been elected by the Buffalo Ty- 
pothetze to serve for the coming 
year: Charles A. Wenborne, pres- 
William <A. Jones, vice- 
Frank W. Heath, 
secretary - treasurer. Executive 
Charles A. Wenborne, 

Jones, Frank W. 


3urrows, John 


following 


ident ; 
president; 


committee : 

William A. 
Heath, George E. 
M. Evans. The special committees 
are hard at work on the arrange- 
ments for the coming meeting of 
the United Typothetz, and visitors 
to Buffalo in August may rest assured of a hearty welcome. 





Following is the program: 
Monpay, AuGust 26. 
Meeting of Executive Committee at the headquarters 
Teck Theater building, Main street, corner Edward. 


8:00 p.M.— Reception and promenade concert, concert hall, Teck 
Theater building. 
Tuespay, AuGustT 27. 
9:00 A.M Business session. 
2:00 P.M Business session. 
Wepnespay, AuGust 28. 
9:00 A.M Business session. 
2:30 P.M.— Business session. 


—Carriage ride for ladies. Start will be made from the 


Teck Theater building, finishing at Pan-American Expo- 
sition grounds, main entrance. 
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4:00 p.M.— Electric cars from Teck Theater building to exposition 
grounds, where the ladies will be met and balance of 
afternoon and evening spent. 

Tuurspay, AUGUST 29. 


9:00 A.M.— Business session. 
2:00 P.M.— Business session. 
8:30 p.M.— Banquet for ladies at the Twentieth-century Club, Dela- 


ware avenue, near North street. 
Cold bite for the men at concert 
building. 


9:00 P.M.- hall, Teck Theater 


Fripay, AuGust 30. 

Steamer leaves for Niagara Falls, connecting with electric 
cars for the famous gorge route to Lewiston, Queenston, 
Canada (scene of the battle of Queenston Heights), 
returning to Niagara Falls via Canadian side. Luncheon 
and dinner served aboard steamer, arriving at Buffalo 
about 10 P.M. 

John E. Burke, secretary United Typothete of America, 
has this to say in reference to the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization and the general condition of the society: “The 
approaching fifteenth annual convention at Buffalo, August 
27-30, promises to be very largely attended, and from present 
indications will be the largest gathering since the inception of 
the organization. During the past year the United Typothetze 
has increased in membership very materially. Some three or 
four of the local bodies appear dormant, but the balance are 
Charters have been granted to new 
organizations in the following cities: Birmingham, Des 
Moines, Utica, Charleston, South Carolina; San Antonio, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; and application has been made by the 
master printers of Zanesville, Ohio. The year now closing has 
also been remarkable for discontent and strikes among the 
mechanical and laboring classes, but we have been almost 


11:00 A.M.— 


generally very active. 


immune in our line of business.” 

Following is a list of the delegates and alternates to the 
annual meeting of the United Typothetz of America, to be held 
in Buffalo, August 26-30: 

Charles P. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA Delegates: W. C. Nunemacher, 
Byrd, W. R. Bean, B. F. Bennett. 
BattimMore -— Delegates: Albert Weil, Clarence G. Bouis, William 


Kurtz, William F. Jones, Joseph R. Stonebraker, 
Nathan Billstein. Alternates: Charles S. Conner, 
James Young, W. L. Smith, Martin J. Kohn, Louis T. Weis, Joseph 
E. Dolan, Charles B. Collins, R. E. Mather. 

Boston — Delegates: Louis Barta, James Berwick, F. H. Gilson, 
C. H. Heintzemann, George G. Little, Frederick Mills, Thomas P. Nich- 
ols, S. J. Parkhill, Avery L. Rand, H. T. Rockwell, H. N. Sawyer, 
George W. Simonds, E. B. Stillings, Thomas Todd, Samuel Usher, 
L. A. Wyman. Alternates: Arthur S. Allen, W. S. Best, A. T. Bliss, 
C. H. W. E. Buck, William A. Carrie, Edward W. Davis, H. D. Everett, 
I. P. Fairfield, Charles K. Farrington, P. H. Foster, Louis E. Keenan, 
W. A. Nichols, A. M. Skinner, George H. Smith, C. A. W. Spencer, 
W. L. Terhune. 

Cuicaco — Delegates: Andrew McNally, W. F. Hall, William John- 
ston, W. P. Dunn, T. E. Donnelley, H. O. Shepard, W. H. Vawter, J. L. 
Regan, Toby Rubovits, Franz Gindele, M. A. Donohue, C. O. Owen, 
Poole, Amos Pettibone. Alternates: George E. Marshall, 
J. A. Smith, P. F. Pettibone, Fred Barnard, John M. Ryan, Dwight 
Jackson, C. M. Staiger, A. R. Barnes, M. A. Fountain, B. B. Herbert, 
L. J. Corbett, L. C. Rogers, J. S. McDonald, J. H. Behrens. 

Cincinnati — Delegates: A. J. McDonald, John E. Richardson, 
Charles Buss, Allen Collier, Arthur Schultz, Adolph Dryer, John J. 
Alternates: W. B..Carpenter, C. J. Krehbiel, 
H. Pugh, George C. James, Frank B. 


Hanzsche, John B 


Clinton Summers, 


George A. 


Sullivan, Leslie Webb. 
Fred Spencer, R. J. Morgan, A. 
Wiborg, A. L. Whitaker. 

Dayton — Delegates: Rev. W. R. Funk, William C. Kette, H. R. 
Graneweg. 


Detroit — Delegates: John Taylor, Edward N. Hines, John Born- 


man, J. T. Starling. Alternates: J. A. Topping, H. H. Holland, 
Robert Williamson, George Hammond. 
FRANKLIN CLus, Des Moines — Delegate: P. C. Kenyon. 
Gatveston, Texas — Delegate: George M. Courts. 
Connecticut, Hartrorp.— Delegates: Wilson H. Lee, E. H. Park- 


3arnard, Geo. H. 
C. S. More- 
M. King, Geo. 


hurst, O. Edward Hall, Leverett Brainard, W. H. 
Tuttle, Edwin Campbell, Francis Atwater. Alternates: 
house, J. H. Turner, J. M. Emerson, W. G. Hooker, F. 
M. Adkins, R. S. Peck, F. E. Norman. 

INDIANAPOLIS — Delegates: Louis Levey, William Fish. 
William Burford, W. D. Pratt, H. O. Thudium. 

Kansas Ciry — Delegates: Franklin Hudson, F. P. Burnap, F. D. 
Crabbs, C. E. Brown, B. F. Burd, Cusil Lechtman, J. D. Havens. 
Alternates: I. F. Guiwitz, M. V. Watson, A. D. L. Hamilton, W. J. 
Berkowitz, F. H. Barhydt, Roger Cunningham, W. M. Salmon. 


Alternates: 





















WILLIAM A. JONES. 


Vice-President. President. 
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WENBORNE, FRANKLIN W. HEATH. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


THREE OFFICERS OF BUFFALO TYPOTHETA? WHO WILL BE BUSY DURING THE COMING CONVENTION, 


MILwavKEE — Delegates: N. L. Burdick, S. E. Tate, Jno. W. 
Campsie, John Tainsh, Edw. Bulfin, H. W. J. Meyer, Charles Gillett. 
Alternates: Hugo Loewenbach, E. G. Crandall, Frederick Pollworth, 
A. Wetzel, H. Greve, H. C. Miller, E. A. Bouer. 

Minneapotis — Delegates: Fred L. Smith, J. W. Swinburne, H. A. 
Kohlstedt, J. O. Davis. Alternates: L. Kimball, William Monasch, 
A. M. Geesaman, Thomas H. Girling. 

New York — Delegates: Isaac H. Blanchard, Herbert L. Baker, 
Oscar W. Brady, E. Parke Coby, Charles Day, Theo. B. De Vinne, 
John H. Eggers, Charles Francis, J. H. Ferguson, Joseph Gantz, Frank 
L. Gilliss, William Green, M. Griswold, A. H. Kellogg, Alexander 
Klebold, Joseph J. Little, P. F. McBreen, Archibald McCowan, Frank 
J. Meany, Paul Nathan, J. Clyde Oswald, M. J. Pendergast, H. G. 
Polhemus, Richard R. Ridge, James A. Rogers, Louis Stettiner, James 
Stewart, Robert L. Stillson, C. B. Vaux. Alternates: Frederick 
Alfred, C. F. Ahlstrom, Raymond Baylis, Robert E. Bonner, Herbert 
M. Bingham, A. E. Chasmar, O. C. A. Child, R. F. Clark, Charles H. 
Cochrane, Robert Coddington, Edwin Flower, E. C. Fuller, Robert 
Hornby, Edward Jaenecke, William Kiesling, F. M. Lupton, George 
McKibben, James S. Masterman, Thomas A. Raisbeck, John C. Rankin, 
Jr., E. J. Ridgway, F. A. Ringler, C. E. Roleau, Philip Ruxton, S. M. 
Weatherly, Ferdinand Wesel, W. F. Vanden Houten, W. H. Van Wart, 
Eugene H. Wimpfheimer. 

PHILADELPHIA — Delegates: William J. Dornan, Col. M. Richards 
Muckle, J. R. Jones, George H. Buchanan, Daniel Baker, Joseph A. 
Eslen, G. G. Thomson, Ambrose Shapley, Alfred F. Edgell, John W. 
Wallace, William F. Fell, John R. McFetridge, John M. Rogers, Mor- 
rison D. Wood, A. L. Steelman, Frank E. Manning. Alternates: 
W. Ross Wilson, George F. Lasher, W. A. MacCalla, John S. Strafford, 
Walter E. Hering, A. H. Sickler, A. M. Slocum, C. F. Scherf, Earl W. 
Eckel, W. A. Church, H. W. Ridgeway, Albert W. James, C. R. Carver, 
U. C. McKee, J. L. Shoemaker, Charles E. Brown. 

PittspurGc TypotHetaE — Delegates: WHarry P. Pears, William J. 
Golder, Joseph T. Colvin, Edward F. Anderson, Charles F. Warde, 
William McFall, Theophilus Sproul. Alternates: W. J. Rothweiler, 
William H. Fuller, W. H. Griffin, Frank Pease, Thomas Siviter, Wil- 
liam H. Barnes, H. J. Murdoch, Jr. 

Master Printers’ AssociaTION OF Ruope Istanp, PRovIDENCE — 
Delegates: William L. Chatterton, E. A. Johnson, B. P. Moulton, 
Robert Grieve, F. H. Townsend. Alternates: J. W. Freeman, F. A. 
Colwell, E. H. Snow, D. H. Whittemore, F. A. Durfee. 

RicumMonp — Delegates: Everett Waddey, William Ellis Jones, 
Rufus C. Williams. Alternates: Robert Whittet, Sr., Edgar H. Fer- 
gusson, Walter G. Duke. 

RocuEster — Delegates: Jno. P. Smith, G. B. Miller, Ernest Hart, 
A. J. Wegman, E. T. Curtis. Alternates: D. S. Barber, J. A. Gillies, 
E. J. Bosworth, R. W. Burnett. 





WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD — Delegates: W. H. Nevins, 
J. Eveleth Griffith, Charles Van Vlack, Charles D. Barrett. Alternates: 
J. A. Loring, J. D. Cadle, Edward S. Jacobs, John C. Otto. 

Str. Pau. — Delegates: David Ramaley, Harry Warwick, L. D. 
Bissell, George I. Stanchfield. Alternates: H. D. Brown, Frank Shoop, 
Homer Clark, Hiram C. Baker. 

Sr. Lovis Delegates: W. L. Becker, William Donaldson, Lon 
Sanders, Stewart Scott, A. Whipple, Edwin Freegard, Carl Schraub- 
stadter, A. J. Quinlan, A. H. Witte, C. M. Skinner. Alternates: S. G. 
Burnham, W. V. Scholz, H. A. Pawly, Charles Crutsinger, J. R. Wil 
liams, John Bermel, E. W. Swindells, M. J. Gilbert, W. B. Becktold, 
William Holtz. 

Topeka — Delegate: Willard N. Hall. 

Toronto — Delegates: J. T. Johnston, James Murray, Major Horne, 
A. F. Rutter, Fred Diver. Alternates: E. J. Hathaway, D. A. Rose, 
Patterson, R. G. McLean, Atwell Fleming. 

Troy, N. Y.— Delegates: T. J. Hurley, E. H. Foster, J. W. Smith. 
Alternates: E. H. Lisk, W. H. Russell, H. Stowell. 

Worcester — Delegates: Gilbert G. Davis, C. Edmund Belisle, 
T. J. Hurley. 
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DELEGATES desiring comfortable accommodations at Buffalo 
during the coming convention should communicate at once 
with William A. Jones, 220 Washington street, chairman of the 
hotel and accommodation committee. In this way stopping- 
places can be arranged for, and visitors be put to no inconven- 
ience and delay after arriving at the Pan-American ciay. 

THE PITTSBURG TYPOTHET. 

Pittsburg Typothetz is prospering, to say the least, says 
“ Prince Karl.” Its members are jubilant over the fact that so 
many of the craft in Pittsburg and Allegheny have banded 
themselves in a fraternity having for its principal objects the 
betterment of the printing industry and the brotherhood of the 
craft. Its membership comprises, with but very few excep- 
tions, the majority of the best printing plants in the two cities, 
and invitations have been extended to those who have, as yet, 
stood aloof. No good and sufficient reason exists for this. 
The organization is not one of clique or clan. It is founded on 
the broadest principles of justice, equity and right. Not for the 
purpose of antagonizing labor, as some are too prone to believe, 
but to have the employing printers banded together for mutual 


protection, assistance and fraternity. Its membership now 
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comprises thirty-one leading establishments, and the many 
social sessions have been beneficial alike to its members and its 
invited guests. The representatives and alternates who will 
represent the Typothete at Buffalo in August are among the 
foremost printers in the locality (many of them have been 
identified with the United Typothete for many years). 

The fact has become generally known that Pittsburg is the 
mecca for the United Typothete in 1902. Time was when 
Pittsburg was considered a small, insignificant inland town, 
and by courtesy of the mapmakers given a small round dot to 
indicate that at one time the French, British and the Indians 
had laid siege to it. But steadily the little town thrived, threw 
out its tentacles until lo! and behold, it has become the center 
of industry of the world today. And in keeping with the same 
has the printing industry thrived, until at present it produces 
a class of work second to none. 


PRINTER. 








Postal Snformation 
Printers and the Publte 


























CONDUCTED BY “ POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 

PrivATE Mait1nc Carps.—W. L. T. says: “The inclosed 
private mailing card was rated up with a I-cent postage-due 
stamp. What is the matter with it?” Answer.—The card you 











GEORGE EF. MATTHEWS, 


President United Typothetz of America. 


The employing printers of Pittsburg have never sought 
notoriety, have never gone East and West with the statement 
that they could produce work far and beyond that being pro- 
duced in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago or St. Louis, but 
have plodded patiently along with the knowledge that they 
were producing good work, securing the good will of their 
patrons and doing an annual amount of business that was 
pleasing to them, at least. 

But the time has come when we must bring to the notice 
of the craft at large a realizing sense of the fact that they 
must come to our city and see for themselves that we have the 
city of today, not with the idea of prodding them upon their 
daily entrance into our city with the sole purpose of taking 
from us what is ours by right, but to take them by the hand, 
greet them cordially, make them feel at home, shower upon 
them the blessings of the people, entertain them royally and 
bid them good-bye with the knowledge that we have done 
everything possible to make their stay in our midst one of 
unalloyed pleasure — and profit — to all. 

It can be stated honestly that the financial part of the enter- 
tainment is now an assured fact. The members have been 
preparing for it and its Executive Committee is one that will 
never lay aside its laurels until after the United Typothetz 
sessions held at Pittsburg in 1902 have become ancient history. 


JOHN KE. BURKE, 


Secretary United Typothetie of America. 


EVERETT WADDEY. 
of America. 


submit has a transparent picture pasted over an opening. It is 
inadmissible to the mails as a private mailing card both because 
of its mutilation and of the attaching of the picture referred to. 


REMAILING SECOND-cLASS PuBLICATIONS.— R. McG. asks: 
“T am a news-agent here and want to know if I have not the 
right to remail at the second-class rate of postage copies of 
publications received by me here in bulk packages from the 
publisher. Your opinion on this point will be very much appre- 
ciated.” Answer—The privilege you ask is not granted to 
news-agents. The law on this point is specific, and is as fol- 
lows: “A news-agent can not be permitted to take packages of 
newspapers and periodicals out of a postoffice, write an address 
on each copy, and return them to the office for mailing or deliv- 
ery without additional prepayment of postage at the pound 
rate, except in the case of publications entitled to pass free 
under Section 374, Postal Laws and Regulations, to actual sub- 
scribers thereto obtained by him, and the bulk packages of 
which, mailed to him, have been prepaid at the pound rate. 
The postmaster is not authorized to open a news-agent’s pack- 
ages and distribute any of the papers or periodicals therein 
through the postoffice to subscribers free.” 


SEcOND-cLASS MATTER RETURNED BY NEWS-AGENTS.—The 
law regarding the rate of postage on matter returned by news- 





Chairman Executive Committee, United Typothetz 








agents seems to be so generally misunderstood that it has been 
decided to print here in full a recent ruling on the subject by 
the Postoffice Department. It is dated May 25, 1go1, and is as 
follows: “The law permits news-agents to return unsold 
copies of second-class matter to other news-agents at the pound 
rate of postage, but requires the transient second-class rate of 
I cent for each four ounces or fraction thereof separately 
addressed, to be prepaid by stamps affixed when such matter is 
returned to publishers, and which requires the payment of the 
third-class rate of postage—1 cent for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof separately addressed, to be prepaid by stamps 
affixed when merely the heads or small portions of papers are 
so returned as evidence that the copies have not been sold. 
There is no 4-cents-a-pound or 8-cents-a-pound rate of post- 
age. The transient second-class rate and the third-class rate of 
postage are as indicated above. News-agents require no permit 
from the Department. The postmaster will recognize and 
accord them the rights of news-agents when they are entitled to 
the same under section 301 of the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions.” 
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Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others, Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respecttul consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to the Inland Printer Company. 


EvLectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The eteuey —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Bi iths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
ae —P 
— The Conductors — Depositing — Costing — Finishing — Trimming and 
aaa Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 





THE ForeMAn’s’ SaAtary.—A_ Southern correspondent 
writes as follows: “ Will you please inform me of the aver- 
age wages a first-class electrotype foreman commands in a 
first-class foundry? One who has charge of molding, casting 
and finishing, and who gives general oversight of the busi- 
ness?” Answer.—The union scale for foremen in Chicago is 
$25 per week. This is the minimum. The maximum is pos- 
sibly $35 or $40 to foremen of the larger foundries, employing 
twenty-five to fifty men. There is a vast difference in fore- 
men, just as there is among the workmen. The ideal foreman 
possesses large executive ability, has a thorough knowledge of 
his business, and has his employer’s interests always at heart. 
He keeps his machinery in first-class working order and is as 
careful in expenditures as if the business were his own. He 
secures and retains the respect of his men and obtains from 
them their best efforts. He is prompt, accurate, energetic and 
courteous, and always a hustler. There are only a few of 
him. His services are in demand at good wages, and he is 
worth more than he gets. 

Justiry Your Forms.—F. B. writes: “Our stereotyper 
has considerable trouble with forms which contain brass rules 
and leaders. When the plates are cast we find that the rules 
are high. We use the best of material and beating brushes. 
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Can you give us any points which will enable us to bridge over 
this trouble? How many tissues ought to be used on mat- 
rices for work of this kind; also is it best to use matrices 
fresh or let them stand a few days?” Answer—yYour trouble 
is due to lack of proper justification. Unusual care should be 
observed in locking up jobs of this description, and even then 
it is not always possible to prevent rules from working up. 
The same difficulty often occurs when printing such jobs from 
at is to say, the rules work up on the press just as 
they do under the brush. The remedy is to lock up the form 
as carefully as possible, then if the rules persist in coming up, 
lift the matrix carefully and plane them down, observing great 
care, of course, to get the matrix back properly. The beating 
should be done lightly; not less than four tissues should be 
used on the matrix and it would do no harm to use five or six. 
It is immaterial whether your flong be used at once or after 
seasoning a few days, provided it is soft. 





AN ELEcTROTYPER’S TrouBLES.—C. W. C. writes: “ Please 
answer the following questions through THE INLAND PRINTER: 
(1) Why is it that when a case is put in the battery that 
around the rules it begins to turn black, as if the coating were 
coming off, but finally covers over all right? (2) What is the 
cause of wavy wrinkles in a shell of a large half-tone if the 
mold is all right? (3) I also desire to know how to overcome 
concave in type. I use beeswax and venice turpentine and 
burgundy pitch and shave my cases, and am very careful about 
molding, but in spite of all the care I take I occasionally get 
concave type. Would you please explain the cause of this and 
suggest a remedy?” Answer.—(1) Your striking solution 
probably contains too much acid or your iron filings are 
greasy. (2) The wavy wrinkles which appear on the surface 
of your half-tones are caused by wrinkles in your mold. 
Unless the mold is carefully examined they wouid not be 
noticed, but close inspection in a strong light will detect them. 
It is a difficult matter to mold large half-tones successfully and 
requires the most careful attention. (3) Concave is almost 
invariably caused by overheating the backs of the cases, which 
softens the wax next the case more than on the surface. The 
temperature should be uniform throughout. For this reason 
it is advisable to employ a “hot box,” i. e., a box or cabinet 
heated by steam and so arranged that the cases may be kept at 
just the right temperature for molding. 

Coatinc Does Nor Sticx.—C. J. T. writes: “ Will you 
kindly answer through your interesting column in THe INLAND 
PRINTER as to what in your opinion causes the following trou- 
ble? After using the blue-stone solution and iron filings, we 
fail to get an even coating of copper on our cases. There are 
many bare spots, about the size of a pin-head, all over the 
mold, especially in the bowls of letters, and we have to con- 
tinue the forementioned process many more times than is 
ordinarily necessary to finally get a case coated. We have 
tried changing our wad (we use beeswax), our graphite and 
iron filings, have made new blue-stone solution and have sent 
cases outside to another foundry to be leaded as a test on our 
duster, but with all our experiments the trouble still remains. 
While investigating this matter I have been informed that 
other foundries have experienced this same trouble, but how 
it came or went they know not. Can you advise us?” 
Answer.—The spots which do not take the coating may be dry 
spots. If you use alcohol to wet your molds it may be too 
much diluted or adulterated. If you wet your molds with a 
pump, try a little more force. The same difficulty would be 
likely to occur if your iron filings were greasy or if your mold 
were spotted with oil, as, for instance, from the scrubbing 
trough. If none of these suggestions will account for your 
trouble we give it up and would be glad to hear from any one 
who may have had a similar trouble and discovered the cause 

CeLLULoID PLates.—A Bermuda correspondent wants to 
know “about celluloid printing-plates.” This subject has been 
quite exhaustively treated in a previous article in THE INLAND 
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Printer, which is too long for reproduction in this depart- 
ment. It may be said, however, that the use of celluloid as a 
material for manufacturing printing-plates is not an unquali- 
fied success. Its chief merit consists in the fact that the plates 
may be made very thin and light, and may therefore be trans- 
ported by mail at moderate expense. Celluloid is hard and 
durable, and its plastic nature when hot assures a perfect copy 
of the pattern; but the fact that it becomes plastic under the 
influence of heat makes it valueless for the production of 
plates which are to be restereotyped by the papier-maché proc- 
ess, because the heat of the steam-table used in drying the 
paper mold destroys the cellutype. For this reason the larger 
newspapers will not accept celluloid advertising cuts, reading- 
matter plates or engravings. Another disadvantage connected 
with cellutypes is found in the fact that, unlike electrotypes, 
the uneven and low spots in the plates can not be brought up 
with hammer and punch. Such defects in cellutypes are usu- 
ally slight, but are sufficient to make the use of celluloid 
impracticable for finer grades of work. Celluloid plates are 
made by first softening the material by heat and then applying 
pressure to force the plastic material into the mold. A 
hydraulic press fitted with hollow platens which may be alter- 
nately heated by steam and chilled with cold water is the 
most suitable apparatus for the purpose. The molds may be 
made of papier-maché, cement or copper deposited on the pat- 
tern and then stripped off and backed with paper. A recent 
method consists in making the mold as well as the plates of 
celluloid. It is claimed to be a practical and useful method, 
inexpensive and adapted to the needs of the average printer. 
Specimens exhibited by the inventor and testimonials from 
reputable printers who have tested the plates indicate that they 
possess exceptional merit. However, the celluloid composi- 
tions used are the inventor’s secret and can not be published. 
In the language of the inventor, the proceeding is as follows: 
“The matrix celluloid is applied on and melted down the 
original at a certain degree of heat. After five minutes it is 
taken off as a full, ready matrix, in every way exactly as fine 
as the original. After this, the cliché-celluloid is made plastic 
at a certain degree of heat, and after having been cooled about 
two minutes the cliché is ready to be used. Such clichés are 
to be stuck, not nailed, on a wooden block. Yet it is abso- 
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lutely required by producing fine clichés that both kinds of 
celluloid have the exact properties wanted. The method offers 
many advantages, not only by its rapidity and surety, the 
cheapness of the material, the infinitely little cost of instal- 
ment, but also by the fact that the material is always at hand 
without any preparing beforehand. The material may be kept 
at any place for years without depreciation. When the repro- 
duction is to be made on a smaller scale and not in a manufac- 
tory way, consequently in printing-offices the proceeding is so 
simple that any person is able to learn it in a couple of days, 
and the machine and other smaller remedies beside may be 
procured at a little amount.” This method has been invented 
by a native of Denmark and has not been employed in this 
country to our knowledge. The writer is not prepared to 
speak as to its merit. If our correspondent desires special 
information as to any of the details of manufacturing cellu- 
types it will be given at his request in a future article. 
PATENTS. 

A new form of adjustable stereo block is patented as No. 
676,010 by John H. Simpson, of Derby, England. He forms 
the block in two triangular sections, the corners being cut off. 
This permits a change in the dimensions of the block, by 


moving the parts on the beveled edges. 





THE SABINE CAPTIVE, 

Among the reproductions of photographs shown in THE 
INLAND PrinTER recently, the work of Mr. N. Brock, of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, has earned the approval of a great num- 
ber of our readers, indicated by numerous requests for contact 
prints of the subjects reproduced. Mr. Brock has been experi- 
menting recently in photographs from the nude, a somewhat 
doubtful proposition, owing to the difficulty in obtaining that 
quality of modeling which gives the artist superiority in other 
The refinement of Mr. Brock’s work, as well as his 
ability to make his pictures “tell the story,” is well indicated 
in “The Sabine Captive,” shown in this issue. The artistic 
posing and modeling of this picture and its great technical 
excellence will appeal to every one interested in the higher 
development of photographic art. 


mediums. 
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SKETCHES BY MISS FAUSTINA JAMES, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and malled flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopvern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

DiacraMs OF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

_ Campste’s Vest-pocKet EstiMaTE BLANxK-BooK.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition. By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Type Disptay.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

SHIPPING TAG CONTEST. 


There were twenty-seven specimens submitted in the ship- 
ping tag contest. Considering the amount of matter to con- 
tend with and the fact that the wording was out of the ordi- 
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From THE E. W. ROSS COMPANY 


Manufacturers _of Ross Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Shellers and Grinding Mills. 
To Express Agent: If this package 


can not be delivered, please notify os SPRI NG Fl ELD, OHIO. 


promptly and we will advise wha cee 
disposition to make of it 5 4— 
No. 2—7 points. 
John A. Wright, Red Oak, Iowa. 


DESIGN TAKING FIRST PLACE IN THE SHIPPING TAG CONTEST. 


nary, the contestants are all to be congratulated on the 
intelligent manner in which the work was handled. 

We asked two manufacturers and one printer to act as 
judges in this contest. We selected Mr. F. W. Mecklenborg, 
sales manager of The E. W. Ross Company, who has charge 
of the printing of that concern. Mr. Frank C. Johnson, who 
has charge of the printing of The Superior Drill Company, 
was also chosen and has qualifications which make him a com- 
petent judge. Mr. Will C. Warner, foreman of the job 
department of the Farm and Fireside, was asked to act as 
judge in conjunction with the above-named gentlemen. 
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The specimens were numbered in the order in which they 
were received. A set of these specimens was furnished each 
judge. The judges did not hold a joint meeting. Each judge 
sent his decision to the editor of this department. The thanks 
of the contestants as well as our own are due and extended 
to these gentlemen for the fair and impartial manner in which 
they did the work. We selected two manufacturers — con- 
sumers of printed matter —to demonstrate to our readers 
the views of intelligent laymen who appreciate good printing. 
The needs of the consumer were evidently kept in mind by 
Mr. Warner as well as the other judges, as the following 
letters from each will show: 
Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio: 

Dear Str,—I hand you below my decision in the ‘“ Printers’ Con- 
test,’”? and also my reasons for same: 

No. 8 — First choice; best adapted for our work. 

No. 2— Second choice; arranged so it brings out the articles made 
by us. 

No. 14 —Third choice; very neat composition, but not strong enough. 

HONORABLE MENTION, 
No. 9 — First choice; best adapted for our work. 
No. 21 — Second choice; clear and distinct, but not forcible enough. 


No. 27 —Third choice; forcible, but not very neat type. 
Yours very truly, F. W. MEcKLENBORG. 


Mr. Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio: 

Dear Sir,— I herewith give you my decision in THE INLAND PRINTER 
Shipping Tag Contest. The specimens are all good. But a tag must have 
plenty of space for the address. The ad. and address of the manu- 
facturer is of secondary consideration. To be sure, the name and address 
of the manufacturer should be set in plain, bold type. But it should not 
be so large as to crowd the blank lines for address together. The name 
of the consignee should be most prominent. The type arrangement on 
the specimen selected by me for first choice is a ‘“‘ peach.”’ All the other 
specimens are “ pippins.”’ 

First choice — No. 8. 

Second choice — No. 2. 

Third choice — No. 20. 

Honorable mention — Nos. 27, 9 and 26. 

Sincerely, F. C. Jounson. 
Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio: 

Dear Sir,—A shipping tag should be considered from a “‘ utility” 
standpoint. There are some specimens among the number that for beauty 
may be better than those I have chosen. Considering what a shipping tag 
is — something that can be read at a glance —I have chosen the fol- 
lowing: 

First choice — No. 2. 

Second choice — No. 4. 

Third choice — No. 5. 

Honorable mention — Nos. 25, 11 and 9. 

Very respectfully yours, W. H. Warner. 


Allowing three points for each first choice, two for each 
second, one for each third and one-half for each honorable 
mention, we have the following result: 


Specimen 








No. Points. 
I UE AOU GN TOMO go ai diaw sine nasdicenawes 7 
2 Edward Herold, Seneca, Kansas........cccccccccccsece 6 
3 4—Herbert Rubey, Shenandoah, Iowa...... Mason eaneaewee 2 
4 9—Jay Crawford, Shenandoah, Iowa..........cccsccccece 1% 
5 5— Walter Redfield, Shenandoah, Iowa.............ceeceee I 
6 14— Carroll C. Allen, Glencoe, Minn............ ijeubeeaeeeol 
7 27—Charles L. Powers, Bristol, Conn............. avjwadiae ~ el 
S Si —— i, Sea, PE Bile okicc ete eecevcusvcsoceswcee A 
Go ar—L. FP. Doerty, Finlay, Ode occ.cc cdcccccctssicdivcecdsn Y% 
26 2h —= Fr, Pe. PUP GI NE FON oe kc inncccesctavisaecenees cans 4 
tf 26— Edmund. G.. Gress, Eastoti, Paicsicccdisicccesiccccsccecevcss Y 


The unanimity of choice made by the judges is very marked. 
It will be seen that No. 2 scored seven points out of a possible 
nine, which is a very flattering showing. No. 8 scored six 
points out of a possible nine, and is a close second. Mr. Her- 
old should feel gratified, his specimen being chosen for first 
place by two of the judges. However, according to the 
accepted system of grading by points, his specimen scored but 
six. 

Half-tone portraits are shown herewith of each successful 
contestant, accompanied by a brief sketch. 


John A. Wright was born near Evansville, Indiana, May 31, 1866, 
and came to Iowa eleven years later. He began his apprenticeship at 
the age of twenty on the Hand County Press, Miller, South Dakota, 
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serving two years, then going to Evansville, Indiana, and working in the 
Daily Journal jobrooms for a year and a half. Returning to Iowa he 
secured a place on the Sentinel, at Shenandoah, staying there five years. 
From there he went to Red Oak and worked two seasons for the Osborne 
Calendar Company, one year in the Republican office, and for the past 
two years has been with Guardsman Printing Company —a mail order 
job printing establishment, where THE INLAND Printer is kept “‘ on tap.” 

Edward Herold was born in Seneca, Kansas, November 10, 1872. He 
received a common school education in the parochial schools of Seneca 
and at the age of fifteen years entered his father’s printing-office, the 
Courier-Democrat, of that place, where he has ever since been employed. 
and is now foreman of the job department. 

Herbert F. Rubey was born July 31, 1882, near Cincinnati, Iowa. 
At the age of fifteen he entered the employ of the Shenandoah (Iowa) 
Sentinel, as an apprentice, and has continued with this firm up to the 
present time. He owes his proficiency in typographical display to a care- 
ful study of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 

Jay Crawford was born in Bellefontaine, Ohio, December 25, 1874. 
He went with his parents to Nebraska in 1884, and entered the employ of 
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M. L. Vincent, Newport, Rhode Island.— Specimens very 
neat. The display is good and the designs timely. 

Huco E. Nicxus, Dayton, Ohio.— Specimens all neat, very 
artistic and excellent as to plan and type display. 

Witram F. Suuter, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Your specimens 
are very good as to design and quite well displayed. 

F. H. McCuttocn, Austin, Minnesota.— Blotters attractive 
and artistic. Other specimens of an exceilent grade. 

Hat Marcupanks, Ennis, Texas.— Pen drawings artistic 
and reflect credit on the artist. Other specimens excellent. 

A. F. Dick, Brampton, Ontario.—Your specimens are up to 
date as to design, well displayed and good as to presswork. 

R. Hamirton, Harvard, Illinois— Cover-designs excellent. 
Stationery specimens good. Ornaments at bottom of Hotel 





J. A. Wright. Edward Herold. 


Jay Crawiord. 


Herbert Rubey. 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN THE INLAND PRINTER’S SHIPPING TAG CONTEST. 


the Hub Printing Company, at Kearney, Nebraska, as an apprentice, in 
1887, and after five years working at everything found to do in a print- 
ing-office, got two years’ experience with George J. Shepard, at the same 
place, and since then has worked for both employers more or less. He 
worked a while in Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska; for two seasons with 
the Osborne Calendar Company, then at Red Oak, Iowa, and for several 
years has been foreman with the Shenandoah Sentinel, at Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 

N. E. Arnotp, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— Bill-head unique 
and artistic. 

D. B. Lanois, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Circular unique 
and attractive. 

Gerorce J. WattHER, Boston, Massachusetts.— Cover-pages 
artistic and very pleasing. 

Georce A. Witson, Galveston, Texas.— Specimens well dis- 
played and good as to plan. 

Stone City Printinc Company, Bedford, Indiana.— Let- 
ter-head neat and creditable. 

Wiis S. Manon, Marysville, Ohio.— Position of printed 
matter on invitation is all right. 

Burr A. Brown, Fairmont, Minnesota.— Hand-bills excel- 
lent and artistic. Display forceful. 

Expert Bene, North Branch, Minnesota.— Specimens neat, 
well balanced and good as to display. 

H. S. Srevens, Faribault, Minnesota.— Specimens good. 
Composition and presswork pleasing. 

FrANK J. HAMMERLE, Jr., Syracuse, New York.— Card 
excellent. A neat, well-displayed job. 

Berz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio.— Blotter excellent and 
well calculated to secure new business. 

HuNTER-WoopruFF PrintiING Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Blotter very attractive and well worded. 

E. L. CusHMan, Gainesville, Florida——The character of 
your specimens shows that you are studious and anxious to 


improve. Your work is good. 








Glenwood envelope corner are much too heavy for a black-and- 
white design. Would be all right if printed in light color. 

Forbes & ReyNoLps, Quarryville, Pennsylvania.—Taken as 
a whole, your specimens do you credit. The work is all good. 

Joun J. F. York, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Specimens all 
good. Commendable for good display, plan and general tone. 

CampBELL A. Gi-more, Tuskegee, Alabama.—Trade certifi- 
cate artistic and reflects much credit on those concerned in the 
work. 

A. C. Briccs, Owensboro, Kentucky.— Blotters attractive 
and artistic. Stationery specimens up to date in every par- 
ticular. 

Harry L. Tuomas, Fayetteville, West Virginia.— Station- 
ery specimens very neat, in good form, well displayed and 
printed. 

D. M. Gorvon, Nashville, Tennessee—Your specimens 
reflect much credit for their neatness, good display and up-to- 
date designs. 

Rosert J. Stern & Co., New York city—Your specimens 
are decidedly artistic. The work is unique and very creditable 
in every way. 

Witt MarsHatt, Norman, Oklahoma.—As to balance, dis- 
play, whiting-out and general appearance, your work is all that 
could be desired. 

H. M. Teprorp, Gonzales, Texas.—Your specimens clearly 
show that you are studious. The work is all up to date and 
of a pleasing character. 

Cuartes M. BerKHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— 
We do not think it wise to crowd an ad. by employing too 
large type. For this reason we think your original specimen, 
which was really your choice, better than the ad. as changed. 

Tuomson & Co., New York city.— Stationery very artistic. 
It is unique and commendable for its utility. The plan of 
using a double sheet and employing one sheet for correspond- 











ence and the other to advertise your business is certainly 
worthy of consideration, especially when the advertising matter 
is artistically and pointedly done. 

SHENANGO PRINTING Company, Greenville, Pennsylvania — 
Railroad passenger tariff book excellent. It is a very credit- 
able piece of work. Program artistic. 

J. I. Hawk, Fort Smith, Arkansas.— Calendar is good. 
Corner ornaments all right, although not in general use. Your 
reasons for employing them are consistent. 

THE Keystone Press, Portsmouth, Ohio, announces its 
removal to new and larger quarters in an artistic brochure. 
We extend congratulations and best wishes. 

W. W. Wuertstone, Cherryvale, Kansas.—The Mustard 
booklets are very attractive, unique and artistic. The neatness 
and good form of your work reflects much credit. 

Rosco—E THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—Your blotter is 
unique and very attractive. It should bring good results. 
Note-head neat and artistic. Other specimens good. 

J. S. Tuomas, Chicago, Illinois—That you have natural 
abilities as a job compositor is evidenced by the specimens you 
submit. Yes, we think your specimens are up to date. 

W. D. Sowe tt, Brewton, Alabama.— Collectively your spec- 
imens are neat and well displayed. They reflect credit. To 
get the best results from this department send few specimens 
at a time. 

MartrHew T. Cortins, Fort Edward, New York.— Blotter 
and card quite creditable. Your criticism on your letter-head 
is correct. We would go a step farther and never set diagonal 
display lines. 

O. L. Littiston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvanian—Your work 
is certainly artistic. We reproduce your cover-page design, 
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specimen No. 1. The neatness and correct display are worthy 
of study. 

Frep J. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—There is no 
doubt as to which is the best bill-head — your reset specimen 
or the copy. Your specimen is so much better that comment is 
unnecessary. 

A. Hotman, Renville, Minnesotax—We do not like the plan 
of the Dale note-head. The rule around the reading matter at 
the lower right-hand corner should have been omitted. Besides 
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this the balance is not good. When reading matter is worded 
like this specimen it should have colonial treatment and be 
very plain. Your envelope corners are fine. 

Henry B. Myers, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Many of your 
specimens are unique. We reproduce one of them, specimen 


a 
y 4 








Take 
Your y 
Pick. 




















No. 2. As shown by the illustration, a toothpick was affixed 
in the upper left-hand and lower right-hand corners of the 
cover to this brochure. The idea is very suggestive. Your 
specimens are all good. Your mailing circular and self-con- 
tained envelope is a good scheme. 

A. Eart Boyce, Muncie, Indiana.—Your advertising matter 
is all good and should bring in results in the way of increased 
patronage. Your stationery work is artistic and well displayed. 
Also good as to design. 

Leon H. McNett, Milan, Michigan.—Your work is of a 
good grade. The composition is neat and well displayed 
3ooklet of the Milan Gas & Oil Company is very attractive. 
It is your best specimen. 

W. C. Cantrett, Atlanta, Georgia —While in the main 
your work is very good, yet you employ rather large type for 
some of the minor portions of the display, which gives the 
work a crowded appearance. 

U. A. McBripe, Warrensburg, Missouri.— Personally we 
like the arrangement of your first proof of handbill best. But. 
as we have often said, give your customers what they want if 
you wish to retain their custom. 

J. F. Srauptncer, La Porte, Indiana——Your work is quite 
good as to design, but you use a trifle too much fancy border. 
Another criticism is in regard to diagonal-set lines. Do not 
employ them. They take too much time. 

Cart M. Prerrer, Columbus, Ohio.—The artistic nature of 
your work shows that you have more than ordinary ability as 
a job compositor, as well as being a good pressman. The 
color schemes are both pleasing and harmonious. 

Georce W. Acprecut, Middlesboro, Kentucky.— Personally, 
we do not admire envelope corners printed in the center of an 
envelope at the left-hand end. We give as a reason that it 
interferes with the address line, especially when said line is a 
long one. 

Howarp Gopparp, Grand Island, Nebraska.— Letter-head 
excellent as to design and well displayed. Only criticism we 
have to make is on the color scheme: there is not sufficient 
contrast. Some bright color should have been selected for the 
main display. 

Rawiincs & KENNeEpDy, Urbana, Ohio, announce the fact 
that Mr. Fred W. Kennedy, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, has 
purchased a half interest of Mr. Rawlings. This announce- 
ment is made through the medium of a very artistic folder. 
We wish you success. 

Tue Haswetvt Press, Lewiston, Maine.—Through you we 
congratulate Mr. E. A. Ellis for the artistic excellence of his 
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composition and the harmonious and pleasing composition 
shown on the specimens submitted by you. We have no criti- 
cisms to make and only commendation to bestow. 

Epwarp W. Srutes, Spokane, Washington —As usual with 
specimens submitted by you, the work is of a high standard of 


excellence. We reproduce your Strandberg card, specimen 
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No. 3. 


This is a very good card and is given different treat- 


No. 3. 
We also 


ment than is usually accorded work of this class. 
reproduce one of your folder cover-pages, specimen No. 4. 
The neatness and dignified, yet 
forceful, display of this specimen 
is certainly commendable. 
MINING J. W. Tucker, Jackson, Missis- 
nese | sippi—The general plan of the 
DEVELOPMENT heading set by Miss Marshall is 
COMPANY good. The only criticism we have 
ain to make is that too much space is 
taken up by the left-hand panel. It 
is entirely too large. The portion 
of the panel referred to containing 
the reading matter should have been 
moved up to the top of the sheet. 
This would have made the heading 
an excellent one. 

Cuartes M. RicHarpson, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana.—There is noth- 
ing the matter with the design of 
your letter-head. The trouble is 
that you have not worded the mat- 
ter in such a way as to secure a 
good balance. It being your own 
work you could change the wording 
to suit the space. The Horrell let- 
ter-head, marked “A” by you, is 
best as to display. Other specimens 
good as to plan and type display. 

Henry H. Roeske, Holyoke, Massachusetts.—We regret 
that Mr. Oscar F. Wilson saw fit to send in one of your speci- 
mens as his original, and that we reproduced same on page 
247 of the May INLAND Printer, giving him the credit for the 
work. This specimen was designated as No. 3, and is an excel- 
lent and artistic piece of work. Our patrons should be careful 
not to send specimens of work belonging to some one else, 
unless they so state on the specimens. Your work is very neat 
and artistic. 

Joun F. Finn, New York city——There are but two speci- 
mens in your parcel on which we have criticisms to make. 
The others are excellent and artistic. We object to the con- 
struction of the Struppmann statement-heading, the location 
of the word “ Statement” together with the stair-step manner 
in which it is set is objectionable. The relative strength of the 
firm name and business engaged in is wrong and too nearly 
uniform. Not enough prominence is accorded the words 
“ Theatrical Agent” on the Musgrave card. In this specimen 
also you have given more prominence to the office address than 
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An OMISSION IN THE ENVELOPE Contest.— Mr. William 
Lycett, vice-president of Typographical Union No. 6, New 
York, writes as follows: 


Mr. Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio: 

Dear Sir,—An omission in your department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
impels me to write you with the idea of supplying the deficiency. 
Enclosed please find photograph of Mr. Thomas J. Convey, one of the 
winners of the envelope contest. 

Mr. Convey has been a close reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for years, 
and is one of the many who believe they owe it an inestimable debt for 
much of their proficiency — and above all to your department. He has 


THOMAS J. CONVEY. 


One of the winners in the Envelope Contest. 


received honorable mention in the last card contest in addition to being a 
winner as above mentioned. Now, our local chapel (Methodist Book 
Concern) feels a friendly interest in any of its members, and takes pride 
in Mr. Convey’s success, and feels somewhat hurt that full mention 
(through no fault of yours) was not given him last month. I fortunately 
had a photo in my possession, which I herewith enclose, trusting that 
you may be able to use it in the August number. If not, it is presented 
to you as a souvenir of one whose success has been attained through 
your department of THe INLAND Printer. And there are others! 
Yours fraternally, WiciiaM Lycert. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
CONVENTION. 


The local committee of the Typographical Union in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, where the forty-seventh session of the 
International Typographical Union will convene on August ITI, 
has made preparation for looking after delegates and visitors 
in an enthusiastic way, and those who visit that city may 
expect to receive a sample of Southern hospitality the memory 
of which will remain long after they return home. The fol- 
lowing is the program: 

Sunday, August 11—Informal reception and smoker at 
Turner hall, from 12 mM. to 11 p.M. Delegates can become 
acquainted with each other and with the members of No. 104 
at this time. 

Monday, August 12—Trip around the mineral belt, leaving 
Union Passenger Station at 2 p.m. This will be a ride which 
all will enjoy. 

Tuesday, August 13 — Barbecue and cakewalk at Lakeview, 
from 6 to 9 p.m. Official photograph of the delegates will be 
taken here. 

Wednesday, August 14—Trolley ride over city; theater 
party; fruit feast and dancing at East Lake, from 7 to 12 p.m. 

Thursday, August 15— Banquet at Morris Hotel, from 
9:30 to 12 P.M. Special menu, and a feast for the mind as well 
as for “the inner man.” 

A committee from the ladies’ auxiliary will look after the 
pleasure and welfare of the visiting ladies during their stay in 
the convention city. 

















Process Engrabing 
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BY S. H. HORGAN, 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never befure offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLassEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL HALF-TONE AND TricoLor Encravine.— By A. C. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DrawincG For Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ 


Austin. 


explaining fandamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 
DRAWING FOR PriInTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 


cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
es a ia for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
oth, $2 


PHoroeNGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintTinG.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s “‘ Pho- 
totrichromatic Printing.’’ The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, 

Prior’s Automatic ProtoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

ANSWERS TO A Few Inguirers.— H. M., Elgin, Illinois.— 
There is no book of instruction published for the making of 
color blocks such as are used in children’s picture-books and 
newspaper supplements. Advertise in this publication and you 
will find men capable of making such plates for you. “ Pub- 
lishing House” can get the apparatus for laying on tints for 
color printing from Ben Day, New York, or from a firm in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. L. R. B., Philadelphia, Pennsylvanii.—An 
advertisement in THE INLAND Printer will bring you the 


addresses of those having secondhand process lenses to sell. 


Tue First Cross-LINE HALF-TONE SCREENS.— My attention 
has been called to an article by Mr. William H. Ward on 
“The Printing Arts: A Description of the Methods Now In 
Use, Particularly with Regard to Illustrations,” in which he 
credits Frederick E. Ives, of Philadelphia, with making the 
first cross-line screen, and my opinion is asked if this be true. 
It may be true that Mr. Ives made the first half-tone screen 
such as is now used —those in which two single-line screens 
are placed face to face with the lines at right angles and her- 
metically sealed with Canada balsam. The Leggo Brothers, 
of Montreal, made fine cross-line screens prior to 1873. I 
handled cross-line screens of their make as large as 18 by 20 
in 1874. If the inquirer who culled out this paragraph will 
look up “Anthony’s International Annual,” volume IX, for 
1897, and turn to page 203, he will find a reproduction of a 
cross-line half-tone, in the possession of the writer, which was 
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made by Gen. Frederick Von Egloffstein, the “father of half- 


” 


tone” in this country. This cross-line half-tone was made 
in 1866. 
NIELLO, THE First ENGRAveD Prints.— Mr. J. Pierpont 


Morgan presented to the New York Public Library a collec- 
tion of engravings, among which are some beautiful examples 
of niello. This is the name given to the impressions on paper 
taken by gold and silver smiths of the engravings on these 
metals. The idea of taking an impression from an engraving 
originated with an Italian goldsmith named Finiguerra. He 
filled up the engraved design with a paste of lampblack and 
oil, laid paper over it and rubbed off the impression with a 
burnishing tool. His intention was merely to keep a record 
of his work. Today the impressions taken in that way are 
often worth more than the silver and gold from which the 
impression was taken. The earliest known impression from a 
niello plate, of a pax, possibly in the fourteenth century, is to 
be seen in the church of San Giovanni, at Florence. 

PaAuL ReEveRE ONE oF Our EArtiest ENGRAVERS.—We all 
know of the “ Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” on the eve of 
the battle of Lexington, which is immortalized by Longfellow’s 
poem, but few of us remember that the same Paul Revere was 
the foremost 
of his copperplates entitled 

sold for $800. 
representation of the 


American engraver. Recently a print from one 
“A View of the Boston Massacre 
As early as 1765 he engraved an alle- 
troubles. 


in 1770,” 


gorical stamp-act Revere’s 





PAUI 


REVERE. 


engravings of the trials of the colonists were powerful aids in 
exciting the people to revolt. So busy was he that he found 
difficulty in getting sufficient planished copper on which to 
work, so that he was obliged to engrave on both sides of the 
copper plate. still 
there are a sufficient number in existence to demonstrate his 
It was undoubtedly his trouble to get 


Prints of his work are unfortunately rare, 
skill and versatility. 
copper plates that induced him, after the Revolution, to engage 
in the copper-rolling business, in which he was the pioneer in 
this country. May 10, 1818, 
in his eighty-third year. 


He died in his native city, Boston, 


HALF-TONE MAKING AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXposITION.— 
It was a happy idea of the Electric City Engraving Company, 
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A HAWAIIAN PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT. 


To show INLAND PRINTER readers that people are not barbarians in the ‘‘ recently acquired territory ’’ of the United States, Mr. Carl B. Andrews, of the 


Hawaiian Gazette Company, Honolulu, H. L., 


sends the above picture, showing a part of the photoengraving department of the Gaze/fe. 


The paper is 


published daily and semiweekly in English, and weekly in the Hawaiian language. 


of Buffalo, New York, to install in the Graphic Arts building 
of the Pan-American Exposition a working plant showing 
how hali-tones are made. Half-tone illustrations are now in 
the hands of all classes of people, from the reader of the high- 
est-priced books to the cheapest newspaper, and all are inter- 
ested in seeing the methods used in making them. It will 
likewise benefit the trade to have the purchasers of half-tone 
engraving see what an intricate process it is, and how pains- 
taking and skilful the workmen must be who produce it. 
Copy, negatives, plates and progressive proofs, showing the 
various stages of the process, have been exhibited before, but 
this is the first time that a complete photoengraving plant has 
been installed and kept in operation during an exposition. 
THE PLAN-BoArD SHOULD Be BLAck.—It is an important 
matter to keep everything in front of the copying lens black. 


It prevents annoying reflections and saves much nitrate of 
plant 


silver. In passing through a_ well-ordered process 
recently I noticed that behind the crystal plate glass in the 
copy holders was a pad of white paper. When a half-tone 
negative was made of a small photograph the white paper sur- 
rounding it photographed strongest, and on development most 
of the free nitrate of silver on the plate was precipitated on 
the portion of the plate acted on by light from the white paper, 
leaving the dots in the half-tone of the photograph weak. 
Then, on intensifying, more precious silver was wasted on 
that white paper. Now, if the backing were black there would 
be no action of light on the plate except from the photograph; 
the action of the developer as well as the intensifier would be 
concentrated on the half-tone dots of the photograph, giving 
them far greater intensity, not to say anything of the saving 
of silver effected. 

SuGGEsTIONS For HALF-TroNE DrArpuHracMs.— Herewith are 
shown a couple of diaphragms, Figs. 1 and 2, said to be an 
improvement on previous designs. The plate in the drawings 
represents the aperture. Particular stress is laid on the value 
of the dot in the center of the larger diaphragm, it being 


claimed for it that it dispenses with much reetching. The 
writer would suggest that the same ideas involved in Figs. 1 
and 2 can be better carried out by diaphragms made as in 


oi 


FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 


oi 


FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 3 will give an isolated dot in the shadows 
and Fig. 4 will close up quickly the dots in the high lights. 
I should like to hear what success readers have with these 








diaphragms and also which form of diaphragm they find most 
suitable for their work. 

Copyinc Pictures From Booxs.—* Publisher,” New York, 
wants to know “if there is not a holder for varied sized books 
to retain them rigid while negatives are being made of the 
illustrations in them. We have much of this work in prospect 
and we want to copy the illustrations without mutilating the 
books.” Answer—The writer has for many years done much 
of this kind of work in this way: In front of the plan-board is 
placed a box of such a height that when the book is laid flat 
on this box and opened up against the plan-board; the center 
of the picture will be in the axis of the lens. A piece of crys- 
tal plate glass is laid against the picture to be copied and the 
glass tied back in a vertical position against the plan-board 
with stout cord. Rooks of various sizes are handled by lower- 
ing and raising the box on which the book rests. The method 
is extremely simple in practice. No holder for this purpose 
can be purchased. 

To ViGcNETTE HALF-ToNEs.—‘ Virginia,’ Wheeling, West 
Virginia, asks: “ Would you be kind enough to inform me in 
your ‘ Process Notes’ as to the best methods of obtaining nice 
vignetted effects on such a job as we enclose you a rough 
proof?” Answer—-The most successful vignetting is done on 
the plate by reétching before the half-tone is routed and 
blocked. When the plate is etched and a proof taken, the 
etcher lays on with a brush around the edges of the half-tone 
a line of strong etching solution; he keeps adding solution to 
this line with the brush and causing it at the same time to 
encroach further and further on the half-tone. When the 
dots on the outer edges are as fine as he requires, then the etch- 
ing solution is soaked up with a blotter. After the plate is 
routed, its under edges can be filed away so that when the 
plate is blocked its outer edges will be lower than the rest of 
the plate. When given to a competent pressman he will do 
the rest. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AND PROCESS ENGRAVING IN 
GERMANY. 


From the German catalogue of the Paris exhibition, the 
British and Colonial Stationer and Printer publishes the fol- 
lowing, written by Adolph Miethe: 

“ Through the discovery of the photographic dry plate, pho- 
tography has made a quite unanticipated advancement, as 
owing to this, wide public circles became interested in it, and 
a general adaptation of photographic processes to all branches 
of industry and science was made possible. Thus today pho- 
tography is not alone one of the most important means of 
research, but has also a wide employment as a recreation and 
form of art. But this only exhausts a very small part of its 
uses. Photography has become a means of illustration in 
every form, owing to the fact that the photographic printing 
industry is continually developing, and has replaced, in some 
respects completely and everywhere considerably, all the pre- 
vious illustration processes; and it is just its importance in 
this subject which can hardly be overrated. The possibility 
of obtaining perfect impressions at a very cheap rate and of 
copying these in the ordinary typographic presses has benefited 
both science and the fine arts; on the other hand, the highly 
artistic photographic printing processes — which have replaced 
the costly and sometimes not even applicable copper engraving, 
and almost entirely done away with lithography — have won an 
ever-increasing importance as a means of educating the taste 
of the masses. Hand in hand with this remarkable progress, 
a photographic industry has grown up, for the wholesale pro- 
duction of the apparatus, utensils, chemicals, etc., for the use 
of photography, which provides remunerative occupation for 
many people. 

“ Professional photography, which is principally occupied in 
portrait making and which in the earliest days of the develop- 
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ment of the industry had gained a very prominent position, is 
today, though always expanding, still, when compared to the 
whole photographic industry, of minor importance. Yet its 
productions may be said to be excellent in every respect. It 
can not be denied that the activity of amateur photographers 
of scientific training and artistic taste has had a highly bene- 
ficial influence on photography as a profession. The truth of 
this is more and more acknowledged in professional photo- 
graphic circles; and while, in former times, professionals and 
amateurs were often in opposition, today the relations between 
them are, in Germany at least, on the whole favorable, and 
sach profits and learns from the other. 

“The artistic products of German photographers, especially 
as regards portraiture, must be regarded as excellent. Our 
exhibition gives an idea of what has been accomplished in this 
subject in Germany, though, on account of the limited space 
allotted to the photographic department, only what may be 
called a sample collection of such products could be brought 








A YOUNG “ SWIFT.” 


together, which shows the mere outlines of the domain culti- 
vated by the German professional photographers. 

“An extremely important position is taken in Germany by 
reproduction photography. Many reproduction processes, such 
as zine etching and the heliotype process, are German inven- 
tions, and developed with great zeal in Germany. The start, 
which for a long time the etching processes especially had won 
in America, and which was to some extent due to the excellent 
American paper specially prepared for the printing of illustra- 
tions, is today to be looked upon as equalized. Some American 
improvements have also operated fruitfully on the develop- 
ment of this important reproduction process. These consist in 
the substitution of printing plates of brass and copper for 
those of zinc; the former metals are now in general use for 
better work in Germany. In particular, the printing of the 
etching from the sensitive substance itself (fish glue process) 
shows an immense advancement. 

“The German heliotype process has received wonderful 
development, but perhaps also some degradation, through the 
rage of the public for picture postcards. Even small firms of 
heliotype printers have applied themselves with success to this 
branch of photographic illustration, and for years the demand 
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has been markedly greater than the supply, so that the helio- 
type industry has had a quite unexpected development. 

“The most perfect art of photographic reproduction, too — 
the copper etching — is successfully practiced in Germany, and 
large firms make a specialty of this process, of which the 
exhibits give a sufficiently comprehensive idea. 

“Just as everywhere in the chemical industries Germany 
takes a prominent position in the markets of the world, so the 
industry which has made the production of photographic 
chemicals its object has been extremely successful in Germany. 
Not only the salts of the precious metals which are used in 
photography, and gelatin, which is a very important compo- 
nent in the manufacture of dry plates, but also the chemicals 
necessary for developing, fixing and intensifying photographic 
negatives, are prepared in large quantities in Germany, and 
form a very important article of export. 

“In the early days of the dry-plate manufacture, Germany 
was chiefly dependent on the import from abroad. England 
supplied the greater part of the German market with her high- 
class yet cheap plates, while a considerable amount also came 
from Belgium, where the production was lightened owing to 
the specially good glass produced in this country. But this 
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“The making of cameras and lenses forms a specially inter- 
esting branch in the development of the photographic industry. 
As regards camera making, England reigned for a long time 
supreme. English cameras, particularly the more expensive 
ones, completely held their own in the market, and the home 
industry could only be developed slowly and by degrees. At 
present excellent work is done in this branch in Germany; not 
only the most expensive and best cameras for professional 
purposes, reproduction, and scientific and artistic investiga- 
tions are manufactured, but also an astonishingly large num- 
ber of cheaper apparatus for amateurs and tourists. In addi- 
tion to the older factories in Berlin, much camera construction 
is carried on in Dresden and Gorlitz. In the latter town there 
are several factories, and in Dresden four large firms, one of 
which has shown great extension during the last few years. 
Leipsic and Berlin chiefly manufacture costly apparatus for 
reproduction and scientific research. Dresden and Gorlitz 
make cameras to suit all requirements; here, too, there is a 
big production of hand cameras, which are also manufactured 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main and Stuttgart. 

“The subject of lens making is of interest, if only on the 
grounds that scientific research has been brought to bear here 
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SKETCHES BY MISS FAUSTINA JAMES, ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 


state of things has now greatly changed. Germany produces 
not only all the plates she needs, but also largely exports, 
chiefly to the Scandinavian countries, Austria, Russia, and 
Italy, and of late to China and Japan, while England and 
America, and to the greater extent also, France, cover their 
own needs. The manufacture of dry plates, originally a very 
small industry, is nowadays chiefly in the hands of large and 
financially strong joint stock companies, who work with fruit- 
ful results and an ever-growing output. 

“What has just been said is even still more true of the 
production of photographic papers. In this branch Germany 
had taken a leading position in the world’s markets from the 
beginning, owing to the enterprise of the Associated Photo- 
graphic Paper Manufactories in Dresden; which position, how- 
ever, seemed to be threatened when albumen paper, which for 
years had been practically the only one in use, began to be 
gradually replaced, or at any rate limited in its use, by the 
so-called celloidin paper. During the period of the exclusive 
use of albumen paper Germany had been practically without 
competition, and the Dresden firms supplied nearly the whole 
world with their productions, but this has now been altered to 
some extent. The celloidin paper allows the employment of 
less pure raw materials than those formerly monopolized by 
the Dresden works, and accordingly a very energetic competi- 
tion has sprung up both in Germany and abroad. On the 
other hand, the production of paper specially manufactured for 
photographic use has been greatly developed by the ever- 
increasing demand. Large works for the manufacture of cel- 
loidin paper have been established in many places, especially 
Berlin, Leipsic, Munich, Cologne, Frankfort and Wernigerode, 
which still find an advantageous market for their goods. 


with so much advantage. Quite since the very earliest days of 
photography Germany has led the way in lens making. The 
laborious researches of that splendid investigator, Ernest Abbe, 
of Jena, have opened a new and undreamt-of field to photo- 
graphic optics. Ernest Abbe, in connection with Dr. Schott, 
and with the substantial support of the Prussian Government, 
established in the ’70s an experimental glass-works in Jena in 
order to extend and promote the optical industries. Both his 
and Schott’s labors were crowned by unhoped-for success, and 
it was not long before the industry applied the results of their 
researches to its own problems. The splendid acquisitions to 
photographical optics in the last fifteen years are the fruits of 
this excellent work. The perfecting of photographic lenses 
has obtained a remarkable measure of success; the firms of 
Zeiss in Jena, Voigtlander in Brunswick, Goerz in Schoneberg 
near Berlin, and Steinheil in Munich, in particular possess the 
most approved formule for the construction of photographic 
lenses, and produce a large part of better-class glasses now in 
use over the whole globe. An idea of the extent of this indus- 
try can be obtained when it is realized that these four firms 
alone produce yearly some fifteen to twenty thousand first- 
class photographic instruments representing an extremely large 
value. The manufacture of cheaper instruments, an industry 
at one time chiefly carried on in France, has now firmly taken 
foot in Germany. The Emil Busch Company, of Rathenow, is 
worthy of mention; their goods are remarkably good for the 
price, and find a large sale, both at home and abroad. 

“Tt is unfortunately not possible to give accurate statistical 
data of the number of persons employed by the photographic 
industry; but the following details may serve to give some 
idea of its extent. According to the statistics for 1895 there 














were 4,936 photographic establishments. These gave employ- 
ment to I1,90I persons, distributed in the following manner: 
Two thousand one hundred and eight shops working with one 
assistant; 1,031 with from 3 to 5; 295 with 6 to 10; 60 with 
II to 20; and lastly, 27 establishments employed more helpers. 
In 2,733 establishments, employing 22,805 workers, zinc etch- 
ing and lithographic printing; in 161, with 853 hands, copper 
printing; and in 293, with 6,800 hands, printing in colors was 
carried on. When it is considered that today photography 
plays the chief rdle, just as much in lithography and zinc etch- 
ing as in copper and color printing, and that a great part of 
the work formerly carried out by hand is now done by photo- 
graphic processes; if to this the importance of the photo- 
graphic three-color process be added; and, if, lastly, it be 
remembered that in wood engraving the work is aided by pho- 
tography, then the rough estimate of from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight thousand hands finding occupation in photog- 
raphy will not be considered excessive. 

“Further statistical material has been obtained from vari- 
ous private sources, and by personal investigation for the years 
1897 and 1808. From this material the following can be con- 
cluded: At present there exist in Germany nearly 4,000 photo- 
graphic studios, giving employment to about 12,000 persons, 
and about 200 engraving works with perhaps 2,000 hands. In 
some 100 establishments photographic retouching and enlarge- 
ment are carried on, also photographic printing by purely 
chemical processes (among others continuous bromide print- 
ing). This probably gives occupation to some 600 to 800 per- 
sons. Photographic accessories are manufactured in about 750 
factories; the number of persons employed in their manufac- 
ture and retail is probably underestimated at 4,000. Camera 
construction is carried on in 69 special factories, which employ 
about 1,700 hands. Twenty-seven chemical works make the 





ROLAND. 


production of photographic chemicals their principal or acces- 
sory object. The number of persons employed here is not easy 
to estimate, but may be put down as 1,500 to 2,000. Photo- 
graphic lenses are made in 26 factories, and here at least 2,000 
hands are employed, without including the scientific staff. 
There are a good 50 dry-plate works, employing perhaps 1,000 
hands, and as many works for the production of photographic 
papers; but as in these much work is performed by machinery, 
the number of hands may therefore be limited to 500. 

“The value of photographic production can not be esti- 
mated. It is undoubtedly large and may reach some 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 marks —if the number of hands employed be 
made the basis of the estimate. Though all the statistics are 
uncertain, they suffice to prove that photography in Germany 
is one of the most important lesser industries; that it has not 
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only attained a honorable and even a leading position in the 
pursuits to which it has been applied, but that it also gives full 
promise of a healthy development and expansion for the 
future.” 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


THOUGHTS ON MAKING AN ESTIMATE, 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR, 


And now it’s up to me; 

Nor is it given, alas, in any wise for me to know 
If I perchance am first or yet the forty-ninth of all 
Within the town to take a shy at it. 


Some men there are who ask to know the price, 

Who like unto the man in Holy Writ, in building him a house 
Considered first the cost. All honor be to them! 

Others do ask, because, in sooth, they think it cheaper thus to be 
Than if, when all is done, the cost is counted up 

For battles fought a deeper impress leave 

Than thoughts of strife to come. 

But ever and anon there comes a man 

Who asks a bid, and should the quoted price 

Be whittled down to — say one ninety-five — 

Departs, and going to another son of toil 

Doth get a price of — maybe just two “ plunks,” 

Yet with a tearful eye he once again returns 

Unto the former man, and lifting up his voice 

Makes mournful wail that he can get it done for one-third less 
And yet done just as well. 

And he who hears his wail perchance repenteth of his greed 
To sell for more than cost, 

And forthwith falls down hard; 

Reasoning within himself that ‘‘ Lo, I have a shop, 

A plant, a ‘ printery’ that lieth idle if I get not work, 

And men who tell old jokes and sing the gladsome songs 
Should they desist from toil; 

Now, it becomes me ill that I with cold, hard cash 

Pay for this minstrel show and be not stirred with mirth; 

Lo, to me it doth with clearness seem that I have lacking been 
In wisdom’s precious store. 

These many days have I demanded goodly recompense of coin 
From him who craved the product of my craft, 

And him who lacked the coin, or having, lacked the will to pay 
I turned away in scorn, unto the end that idle seasons fell my lot, 
And there came days wherein the spider spun his web 

From gear to frame, e’en on the goodly press 

That cost two thousand cool. 

I must with work the minds and hands employ of those I hire, 
What though the price I get doth scarce the paper pay 

Let thoughts of profit be as misty dreams — 

A phantom jack-o’-lantern that seemeth near at hand 

Yet doth elude the grasp. 

That which my burning soul doth most desire is toil 

Yea, toil most arduous, for me and all my house, 

To thus my part fulfil in the great plan 

Of this vast universe. 

A means is mine unto this end; 

Lo, it ne’er hath failed in its appointed task. 

When I its aid invoke to me shall come an avalanche of work 
My shop will hum with ceaseless industry. 

Within my walls the hustle of a hundred days 

Shall be compressed in ten —a place most strenuous. 

The clanging ink disk of the Gordon press 

Shall now be heard where yesterday the mirthful gag 

Evoked the waiting laugh. 

I will with one fell swoop the barrier hew 

By cutting down the price that standeth in the way. 

And then, perchance, it might be well to have a bargain day, 
And ‘ special sales’ and all the divers modern means 

Of cut-rate merchandising. 

Henceforth not ‘ what it’s worth’ but ‘ what ye will to pay’ 
Will be my battle cry.” 


When such there are abroad in this fair land, 

Why should I tax, in sooth, the gray matter of my brain 
In making estimates? 

Why should I think at all while hungry hordes press ’round, 
Eager to hear a price that they may bid one less, 
Ignorant alike if they would make or lose? 

Would I not profit more to see a game of ball? 

Ho, for the bleachers! then, whereon I can enthuse 
And for a season short the nightmare dread escape 

Of fruitless estimates. 

But hold! Have I the price? 
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Hotes and Queries on 
Machine Composttton 























BY JOHN S, THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are Invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition department, THE INLAND PRINTER, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue MeEcHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

StmpLex Keysoarps, printed on heavy ledger paper, showing position 
of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 cents, postpaid. 

Tue Linoryrpe Operator’s CoMPANIoNn.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1. 50, postpaid. 

Prorer FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the ce of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use. together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FAcsIMILE Keyspoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and ‘motion ” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as to 
manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Do wartcH the print for hair-lines; don’t fail to remove 
defective matrices at once. 

THE strike of machinists employed by the Goodson Grapho- 
type Company has been settled, the men returning to work 
without gaining their point. 

Tue first Monotype set up in Australia has been estab- 
lished in the Government Printing-office at Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, where it is said to be working very successfully. 

A bit of hard soap, touched to the spaceband at the casting 
point, will be transferred to the sides of the matrices and 
assist in filling up the depressions in the walls, which are the 
cause of hair-lines showing in the print. 

3y the terms of the agreement entered into by Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Typothete and the local typographical union, the 
hours of machine operators were reduced from eight and one- 
half to eight hours, without reduction of wages. 

A SECTIONAL map of the United States, issued by the Uni- 
type Company, shows, by means of small circles printed in 
red, where Simplex machines a striking method 
of calling attention to the widespread adoption of the One- 
man typesetter. 


are in use — 


Puitip G. NUERNBERGER, Of Chicago, Illinois, has taken out 
English patents on a typecasting or slugmaking machine 
which will permit the construction of two slugs simultane- 
ously. D. A. Hensley, Linotype machinist, of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, has also patented in England his improved space- 
band. 

A Cuicaco firm of book publishers has just completed the 
composition on a work involving about 6,000,000 ems of type. 
The composition was 10-point leaded with four-to-pica leads — 
at least it was proposed to lead by hand, as Linotype mold lin- 
ers are made only up to pica sizes—but the machinist, by 
shaping a couple of 3-point brass rules so they could be used 
with 10-point liners, 


in the universal mold in conjunction 


made the mold cell to cast a 13-point slug, and by setting the 
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adjusting screws on the front trimming knife the knives were 
made to trim the slug, thus avoiding entirely the necessity of 
using leads. It takes but a few minutes to make brass liners 
to use in the universal mold with the regular liners when an 
unusual depth of slug is required on short notice. 


ImporTANT changes are proposed in the scale of New York 
Typographical Union. Among them are an increase of 5 
cents per thousand ems on piece work and a raise from $20 to 
$24 for time work on machines. The Executive Committee 
has decided that no printer shall be allowed to act as machine 
tender on any plant of four machines or over. 


Printers in South Africa complain that Linotype opera- 
tors are coming to that country under contract at less wages 
than the prevailing scale. The union at Durban, Natal, 
recently voted to increase the rate on Linotypes from £4 to 
£4 12s per week for day work, and from £5 to £5 12s for night 
work, and for an increase in the piece-work rate to 4%4d for 
day work and 5d per thousand ens for night work. 

Ow1rnc to a strike of stokers employed in the gas plant in 
the city of Cork, Ireland, no gas could be obtained to heat the 
metal pots of the Linotype machines in the newspaper offices. 
By the use of plumbers’ blow-lamps and paraffin lamps, the 
machines were kept going a whole week without interruption. 
A similar contingency in the city of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
several years ago, was overcome by recourse to gasoline burn- 
ers, ordered for just such an emergency. 

Tue scale for machine operators in Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, has been fixed at $18 for forty-eight hours per week. 
3eaumont, Texas, reports the signing of its new scale for 
operators —$15 for day and $18 for night work. Eighteen 
dollars per week and an eight-hour day has also been secured 
by the Waltham (Mass.) union, covering the towns of Wal- 
tham, Newton and Watertown. Victoria (British Columbia) 
machinist-operators now receive $5 for night work and $4.25 
for day work. 

Ir is not only the hand printers, driven out of their trade 
by the advent of the typesetting machine, who are seeking new 
worlds to conquer. Occasionally we hear of successful opera- 
tors abandoning the keyboard for other pursuits. James L. 
Hollifield, well-known printer and a 5,000-minion operator, 
has been admitted to the bar at Macon, Georgia, and is now 
practicing law. W. Conway, of Atlanta, Georgia, with a 
record of eighty thousand ems in eight hours on the Atlanta 
Journal, was recently graduated from a dental college with 
high honors. 

“We don’t need an automatic gas lighter in our office,” 
said the machinist on a newspaper plant in a Southern city. 
“A ‘gentleman of color’ lights up our machines at 6 o’clock 
in the morning —or was popularly supposed to do so until 
recently, when it was discovered that that resourceful son of 
Ham, in order to remain on his virtuous couch the longer, 
made a practice of lighting up the machines just before closing 
the shop in the evening, letting the gas burn all night, and 
of course the metal was always in a proper molten condition 
ach morning, for which he received numerous encomiums, 
until his little ruse was discovered.” 

30HEMIAN operators in Chicago now work under the fol- 
lowing scale: For brevier, 12 cents per thousand ems for day 
work, 14 cents for night work; long primer, 15 cents and 17 
cents for day and night work respectively; after six consecu- 
tive hours, price and one-half. Hebrew operators in New 
York have a still shorter work day — four hours—and are 
considered competent when able to set nine thousand ems in 
that number of hours, receiving $13 per week. Learners serve 
an apprenticeship of two months, eight hours a day, four of 
which must be on the machine, and receive therefor $14 per 
week. Overtime rates are paid after eight hours. 

A Linotyre Fan.—R. P., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, asks 
for information about a fan for attachment to the Linotype. 
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A very simple arrangement to “ cool the fevered brow’ 
Linotype operator is made by attaching.a palm-leaf fan to the 
upper matrix-belt pulley. It is done in this manner: Pro- 
cure a block of wood 1% by 1% inches in size. Into one face 
of this bore a hole 7 of an inch in diameter to a depth of 34 
of an inch and then finish the hole through the wood with a 
14-inch bit. Cut off the handle of a palm-leaf fan, leaving 
about 34 of an inch of its length, which will fit snugly into the 
14-inch hole in the block. The larger hole will fit tightly on 
the hub of the upper matrix-belt pulley and the fan, when 
centered and running truly, will prove a boon during “dog 
days.” 

For some time past negotiations have been in progress 
whereby the controlling interest in the Canadian Typograph 
Company, Limited. has been obtained by the residuary legatees 
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and was the Linotype expert, while I performed a versatile 
part and did a little in each department. In fact, we were all 
three ‘general utility’ people.” 

A Recorp To Be Proup or.— Charles F. Maher, Marion, 
Ohio, sends us the following, which is the best kind of evi- 
dence that the printer-machinist is rapidly coming to the fore 
in Linotype matters. He says: “Four years ago I was sent 
to Brooklyn to learn the mechanism of the Linotype. After 
five weeks in the factory I came home, erected two machines 
and went to work. I am now on the second set of matrices — 
brevier — the last set being purchased in January of this year. 
In the four years the total expense, outside of matrices, 
amounts to about $50, including an extra pair of knives for 
emergency. The machines run ten hours and have run six- 
teen, and have been delayed for about two hours in that time, 
caused by the ejector lever pawl breaking 
under the Samsonian strength of an appren- 
tice. I have broken but one spaceband in 











EXPOSITION, 


PRESS BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN 


The press headquarters for the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, are in the press building 
on south Midway, opposite Bostock’s wild animal arena, and but a short distance from the 
Mark Bennitt, superintendent of the press department, invites editors 
The building is not far from 


Graphic Arts workshop. 
and publishers generally to call and make themselves at home. 
the Elmwood avenue gate, and can be found without difficulty. 


of the late George H. Scripps, of Cleveland, Ohio, who con- 
trols large newspaper interests in Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri, and elsewhere. The directorate 
of the company has changed accordingly, and Mr. J. C. Har- 
per, Cincinnati, Ohio, the representative of the Scripps, has 
been elected president. The contract entered into in Septem- 
ber, 1900, whereby the manufacture of Rogers Typographs 
and repairs was transferred to the Dodge Brothers, has been 
abrogated and the Canadian Typograph Company, Limited, 
has again taken in hand the business established and success- 
fully carried on by it since 1890. While no radical changes in 
the construction of the Typograph are contemplated, a num- 
ber of improvements will be made, which will add to its gen- 
eral efficiency. 

In his paper on “ The Effect of New Inventions on Estab- 
lished Plants,” read before the National Editorial Association 
at its recent convention at Buffalo, New York, Charles G. 
Starks, of Berlin, Wisconsin, said there was one Linotype in 
his office, which was run equally well by himself and two 
assistants. He added: “We all learned to manipulate the 
machine and keep it in running order. The matter that I con- 
tributed was generally turned into slugs without copy, the 
Linotype being used like a typewriter. My young man assist- 
ant did much of his work in the same way, and our young 
lady also mastered the Linotype easily and did much of the 
composition in addition to her work of reading proof, making 
up the forms, setting part of the ads. and posting the books. 
The young man did the presswork and much of the reporting, 








that time, though nine were broken by other 
operators. I average 4,500 ems brevier, tak- 
ing care of two machines, carrying my own 
metal, galleying matter, etc.” 

Linotyprs Not Taxasie.— The 
decision of Judge Lynch, of Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, in which it is held that news- 
paper plants are not manufacturing plants, 
is of very great importance to publishers 
throughout the country. The case in question 
was an appeal from the action of the city 
assessor of Wilkesbarre in placing a valuation, 
for the purpose of taxation, upon the Lino- 
type machines used in the office of the Times, 
of that city. When the case came up for 
hearing the city’s attorney argued that, in- 
asmuch as the introduction of typesetting 
machines had supplanted hand composition, 
it followed that newspapers must hereafter 
be classed the same as other manufactories 
and pay tax to the city accordingly. The 
attorney for the Times made a strong argu- 
ment in opposition to this view of the case, 
and insisted that a newspaper could not be 
considered as a manufactory, for the reason, 
among others, that while the Linotype machine manufactured 
type, it was later destroyed as being only a part of the process 
of the stereotyping and printing of the newspaper, and that 
within the meaning of the law nothing was really manufactured 
by the machine. The judge took this view of the case, and in 
doing so has settled the point, not only that newspapers are not 
manufactories, but that Linotype machines are not subject 
to taxation as producing machinery. 

A DEFENSE OF HoLLow-crinpInc.—A. S. O’Neil, of Los 
Angeles, California, takes exception to our recent remarks on 
the subject of hollow-ground spacebands, and writes: “It is 
true the matrix is hollow-milled, but thin Ictters can not be 
milled enough so that their sides do not show that they have 
contacted after a little use. They show a slick place worn in 
center. Hollow-grinding of the sleeve allows the dove-tail 
piece that holds the sleeve on the wedge to be made a trifle 
thicker, thus adding greatly to the life of the sleeve, as there 
is so much wear on these dove-tail pieces that the sleeve often 
drops off wedge before it is broken. The Mergenthaler Com- 
pany concaves its sleeves, but it is irregular, as any one can 
see by holding a wedge across sleeve and looking under the 
edge of wedge. This is exactly the same proposition as hol- 
low-grinding, except that when hollow-grinding is properly 
done there is a positive contact a little deeper than mold in 
matrix and extending along whole face of matrix. Any 
method that will result in a positive contact between matrices 
and spaces as the metal is injected is a good thing.’ We 
would only add that the thinnest matrices are hollow-milled at 
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least .oor of an inch, and that the bright spot worn in the 
center of the matrices is caused by the assembler star and not 
by contact of the matrices. Proof of this is shown by the 
fact that the bright spot is only evident on the right-hand side 
of matrices —never on the left. 

VERGES AND GoverNor.—C. F. S., an operator-machinist, 
writes: “The first two or three verges in one of our maga- 
zines refuse to work properly; they stick when half-way 
down, but by touching the key rod it will return to proper 
position. I have tried everything I could think of. I also am 
having a lot of trouble in regulating the gas — bottom of slug 
shows too hot and face of slug cold. In fact, the face of slug 
is cold sometimes when pretty near all the gas is turned on 
mouthpiece. Please answer by letter.” Anszwer.— Replies to 
queries are made only through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, so as to give all our readers the benefit of the 
answers. If personal replies are desired, the $1 fee must 
accompany the query, as stated in the November, 1900, number 
of THe INLAND Printer. As regards the failure of verges to 
return after raising to release matrices, it is due, no doubt, 
to the upper rod-guide binding the rods. An expedient would 
be to attach a second rod spring, so as to more certainly 
retract the rod, but it is better to remedy the cause of the 
binding. Magazine may not be seated far enough forward. 
Your trouble with the metal would seem not to be due to the 
temperature, but either caused by dross choking up the holes 
in the mouthpiece or because the pot does not fit snugly 
against back of mold when casting, allowing metal to escape 
and leading to the impression that metal is hot. Clean out 
the holes in mouthpiece with a steel wire and “face up” the 
mouthpiece, which may be warped by the heat. 
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THAT SLID IN CHANNEL oO. 
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A “ mat.” once tired of its routine 
Around the Linotype machine, 

And brooded o’er what might be done 
To change the galling monotone. 

“T have it! Just for fun Ill try 
To slide in channel o,”’ said i. 
And with a trick that some “ 
This i slid down in channel o. 


mats.”’ know 


The poet sang of a maiden’s lover, 
(The ‘ mat.’’ made it read liver), 
Sang of the faithful watchdog Rover, 
(Whom the ‘ mat.”’ turned into River). 
Sang of the maiden’s wealth in stocks, 
Which the “ mat.”’ transformed to sticks), 
And of her fair, abundant locks, 
(Which the cruel ‘* mat.”’ made licks). 


No proof was read; no time to waste; 
The forms were sent to press in haste. 
Next day — alas! ’tis Fate’s decree 

That ever a ‘‘ next day’’ must be! 

What happened then may well be guessed, 
Or in cold type the tale can best 

Re told with dashes, stars and sparks 

And lots of exclamation marks. 

* * * * * 


Thus runs the “ miller’s”’ tale of woe 
Of the i that slid in channel o. 


—C. Steltenpohl in Typographical Journal. 


SuNKEN Letrers IN S_ucs.—The following letter has been 
received, touching a subject in which all Linotype users are 
interested. The writer is evidently one of those who search 
for the underlying cause of troubles, instead of merely treat- 
ing temporarily the manifested effect: 

Editor Machine Composition Department: 

Dear Si1r,— In all the queries and answers I have yet seen nothing 
regarding a recent experience of mine, and I witnessed a like 
trouble in numerous specimens of Linotype composition. It is the “ air 
bubbles ”’ difficulty. Holes from the size of a pin’s head to that of a 
Little Liver Pill appear, usually just below the face of the slug; some 
slugs are apparently perfect, but the first impression of the cylinder 
(if they happen to receive it right) crushes them in. This particular 


have 


form of trouble was experienced on high letters, and it was very diffi- 
cult to get a passable 


cap line. Sharp cap A’s and L’s were particularly 
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subject to it. I had five hundred pounds of new metal from a good 
house, and knew it was not that. 
to do with it. I knew it was not on 
mold. I knew these things because my primer slugs never, in a solitary 
instance, bothered me that way. My machine was new and in prime 
Inquiry at the factory elicited a sugges- 


I knew the temperature had nothing 


account of confined air in the 


order, as were the matrices. 
tion that the fault, if not with the metal, might be with the vents, and I 
But I did not, because the 
vents were between every hole in the mouthpiece of abundant depth and 
My trouble was confined to bre- 


was advised to enlarge same with care. 


clean, and sufficient for primer slugs. 
vier. I discovered that in a cap line of brevier there was absolutely no 
shoulder on the top, while a nice, even, thin shoulder was visible without 
a glass on a primer line, both cast on a universal mold. I assembled 
a line of half brevier and half primer, cast it on a primer slug, and 
alter the rail-plate on the mold 
without throwing the primer y’s and p’s too low on the slug. Now, is it 


That they came 


noted the difference, yet I could not 
not apparent that the brevier matrices had too big ears? 
so alarmingly close to the margin of the mold as frequently to allow a 
fine, thread-like stream of metal to escape; the metal, when touching 
the matrices and side of mold, chilled, and this little jet escaping allowed 
a bubble of air to occupy the space, or a vacuum formed and on expos- 
and caused the 


pressure crushed the thin scale of metal 


There is room to divide on the bottom of my lower-case 


ure the air 

imperfection ? 
brevier letters. I am aware that if a single bad brevier matrice were in 
the line, with an enlarged ear, it would cause the whole line to align 
low -— or high — on the slug (not so if the ear were diminutive). But 
my matrices were new and I looked for defective ones and found none, 
and the frequent occurrence. I know I 
more trouble with a hot mouthpiece and hot metal, but I tested it with 


trouble was of experienced 


a thermometer and had it “‘ frozen”’ back of the well much of the time, 
and could not avoid it that way. 


defective slugs almost daily, and believe it of much interest to many 


I come across print from similarly 


machinists. 
I am aware that the rail-plate on the universal mold is very apt 
yes, very apt —to warp when a say 13-em line is the principal measure 
The screws securing the plate will be found so tight they can not 
When taken off, the plate will be 
found to “rock” against the projection of the mold. When this is 
ground down to a bearing with the ends it is in the same position as 
The warping is on the face-ways nor 
If I were to grind this down still more and insert a copper 
(such as could be from the brush of an 
motor) for use with .my matrices — preserving their present 
relative and removing the strip when 8-point 
matrices are in use, would it not remedy the trouble 


cast. 
be removed without unusual means. 


originally. upper edge — not 
flat-ways. 
strip readily made electric 
10-point 
position in the vise 
a trouble arising 


from defective matrices, nevertheless? I. B. Conner. 

Answer—The masterly way in which you have handled this 
subject leads to the belief that the solution of the difficulty 
A dull 


left-hand trimming knife, or if set so as to trim the slug too 


may with perfect confidence be left in your hands. 


closely, has a tendency to cause cap. letters to break down 
Should 
metal not contain a sufficient quantity of tin to allow it to 


when the slug is being ejected and trimmed. your 
flow freely, you can not get a slug free from air bubbles and 
imperfections. 

PATENTS. 

H. J. S. Gilbert-Stringer, of London, England, is the author 
of three patents covering a new system of composing. His 
basic patent is No. 675,828, in which he claims “an improve- 
ment in the art of printing which consists in first forming 
a line of assembled matrices, then justifying the said line, 
separating the matrices and from them casting individual 
character and space types, which form a justified line of pre- 
determined lengtlt.”. No. 675,827 shows a modified form of the 
Linotype machine adapted to the new principle. No. 675,829 
describes other details of the mechanism, including that for 
carrying the matrices, one by one, after justification of the 
line, to a mold for casting. 

A mechanism for assisting tabular work on the Linotype 
has been patented, as No. 676,306, by William Fletcher, of 
Abut- 


ments are employed to subdivide the line into lengths or 


England, and assigned to the Mergenthaler Company. 


measures and the spacebars are pushed up by independent 
springs, so that each section of the line is independently jus- 
tified. 

William Berri has patented, as No. 676,975, the following 
claim, which presumably forms a link in some of his compos- 
ing machine inventions: “A unit for printing a line of matter, 
consisting of the combination of a holder removable from the 
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form and substantially as long as the column of printed mat- 
ter is wide, and said holder having side walls less than type- 
high, and type provided with shoulders to rest on said walls 
and a body to enter the space between said walls, and each 
type being separably removable from said holder without the 
removal of any other type, substantially as described.” 

E. F. Nydahl and G. A. Harling, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
have taken ‘out patent No. 676,908, on type-distributing mech- 
anism, consisting of devices for removing the outermost type 
of a line. 








A ‘* LINE-O-TYPE.”’ 


Drawn by Pierre Artigue of the Kansas City World, 





THE RUBAIYAT. 


We reprint, entire, an able review of “The Rubaiyat of 
Mirza-Mem’n” by Mr. John N. Crawford, which appeared in 
the Chicago Journal July 13, on account of the valuable light 
thrown on the early history of the Rubaiyat: 


OMAR’S RUBAIYAT IN BEAUTIFUL ARRAY. 
SUMPTUOUS QUARTO EDITION OF THE PERSIAN BARD'S QUATRAINS A JOY TO 


BIBLIOPHILES. 


“The of Mirza-Mem’n.” (Henry Olendorf Shepard, 
Chicago.) 

In a sumptuous, exquisite quarto we have here a new rendering of old 
Omar’s Rubaiyat, a poem that Edward FitzGerald first revealed to the 
Western world. It is not FitzGerald’s version, but it is in the meter 
he made familiar to our ears, the meter in which perhaps the Persian 
tale was told as near as English ears could detect it. 

There is no explanation as to the authorship of this translation, or 
paraphrase, or compilation, or whatever it may be called. It seems to 
have been cast, like bread upon the waters, with some consciousness 
that after many days it might return again. 

And there is no question that this faith in it is justifiable. It is a 
most beautiful edition of a most poetical rendering of the greatest of 
Epicurean poems. 

One can not say that it is preferable as a poem to FitzGerald’s. 
That would be useless and senseless exaggeration, but one may say that 
it is a most delightful rendering of a philosophic view of life that comes 


Rubaiyat 


home to every man’s consciousness. 

Your true Omarian never tires of these quatrains, no matter in 
what terms or language they come. They speak to the consciousness; 
they reveal the inmost feelings of the human heart. 

No translation in any language has ever achieved such popularity 
as the translation of Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat. Of course, it was 
FitzGerald that made it known to the world of English literature, but 
what could be more hopeless than his first adventure in translation? 
It fell flat, and we read only the other day how he presented to Ber- 
nard Quaritch, the London bookseller, the unsold volumes of the first 
edition, almost all of them, and bade him dispose of them as he could. 
The bookseller offered them at a shilling, and then at a sixpence, and 
finally deposited them all in the penny box. 

There it so happened that Daniel Gabriel Rossetti, mousing around, 
picked up a copy and became entranced with it. He showed it to 
Swinburne, and then it was proclaimed to the world. This was in the 
early 60's. 

For a time its growth was slow, but soon the literary public was 
awakened, and the book became popular. 

Next Elihu Vedder, the artist, illustrated it, and then its vogue 
spread far and wide. Since that day there has been no need to intro- 
duce the name of ‘‘ Omar the Tent Maker ”’ to the literary world. 

There was a time when it was supposed that FitzGerald invented 
Omar just as De Foe invented Robinson Crusoe, or Swift invented 
Gulliver, but this, of course, he did not do. The Persian Omar was as 
real a historic personage as the Greek Homer. In making the rendition 
from the Persian English, FitzGerald did not wander farther 
afield than Pope wandered in Homer. 


into 
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Bentley, the Greek scholar, said to Pope about his translation, that it 
was a very pretty poem, but it was not Homer. Possibly some Persian 
scholar might say the same thing of FitzGerald’s Omar; but paraphrase 
or translation, we have in the Rubaiyat a most exquisite rendering of 
the philosophy of human life, and that, after all, is what we care for. 

We see in Omar a philosopher of scientific insight and ability far 
beyond that of the age and country he lived in; moderate in his 
worldly ambition and easily satisfied in his pleasures, content with the 
present and indifferent to the future, concerning which he knew nothing. 

In the comparison of this new edition with FitzGerald’s we find no 
general likeness, though this one has much beauty, and readers will find 
it very enjoyable. One of our own favorite stanzas is not there, how- 
ever, which is in FitzGerald, as follows: 


“°Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest. 
The Sultan rises and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest.” 


3ut there are, nevertheless, some exquisite renderings, as, 


take the following, quoted somewhat at random: 


very 


“* As we know nothing, how can we explain; 
Add naught to nothing, how much is the gain? 
We came from nothing, and to it return; 
Take naught from nothing, what will then remain? ” 


Yet urns of ashes merit scant respect, 

If Golden Bowls of life are never decked 
With wreaths on wreaths of roses odorous; 

The living, not the dead, can feel neglect.” 


‘ 


No rosy fingers, beckoning from skies, 

No Houris, bending down from Paradise, 
Shall steep my soul in glamour, but as naught 

The lure of languor in their lustrous eyes.” 


The winds have scattered o’er our mother’s breast, 
The dust of dear ones, whom we cherished best. 

They lived and loved; then flinging fond farewells, 
They vanished at grim Azrael’s behest.” 


Should angry storms o’ercast our smiling skies, 

And dim the twin-stars of your sapphire eyes 
With rainy tears, O then indeed Would I 

A sense of earthly torment realize.” 


But, ah, the glimpse of heav’n, when lucent spears 
Shoot thro’ the storm-cloud, as it disappears; 
And sparkling rays, from out thy clearing orbs, 
Make softly tinted rainbows in thy tears.” 
‘The tears of Isis, in Nile’s mighty flood, 
Bewail Osiris dead. The Lotus-bud, 
Afloat in tears, exhales its fragrance where 
The asp drew star-eyed Cleopatra’s blood.” 


Your sapphire, with its coruscating ray, 

The jar, which cools our wine this summer day, 
The hookah’s creamy bowl, and we who smoke, 

All boast no higher origin than clay.” 


Come, fly with me, to where wild surges moan 
Around some coral isle, to man unknown; 

Where plumy palms are mirrored in the deep, 
And there, together, live and love alone.” 


There is one thing in conclusion that may be most sincerely said, 
that if any one wants to make a book present to a friend, he can do no 
better than to select this for the gift. 

Joun N. Crawrorp. 





CONVENTION OF THE PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


C. C. Cargill, secretary of the National Association of 
Photoengravers, advises THE INLAND PRINTER that inasmuch 
as the electrotypers have decided upon August 27 and 28 for 
holding their convention in Buffalo, the photoengravers have 
fixed upon August 29 and 30 as the dates for their meeting. 
This will enable any who belong to both organizations as 
well as the United Typothetz, to attend all of the meetings 
while in Buffalo. From present indications there will be at 
least one hundred photoengravers in attendance at the con- 
vention. The Pan-American Exposition will be at its height 
on the above dates, and no better time to visit Buffalo could be 
selected. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticizes specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas for its readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, New York. 

In the special June number of Profitable Advertising, Bos- 
ton, which presented quite fully the ways of publicity employed 
in behalf of the Pan-American Exposition, there is one remark 
by Mark Bennitt, superintendent of the Press Department, 
which is worthy of consideration by every one who has a busi- 
ness or bargain to be advertised. 

“T think,” says Mr. Bennitt, “in order to attain the results 
at which we aim, that one must have a thorough belief: in the 








The Graydon Press 
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HE undersigned takes 
| pleasure in announcing ¢4e 
consolidation of The 
| Graydon Press with The 

Winthrop press of this city, o June the 
| first, nineteen hundred and one 
{ The combined facilities wi// be 
second ¢o none for ¢4e prompt, artis- 
tic, & economical execution of 
engraving and printing orders ‘¢ ‘e 
“] Mr. Graydon tenders his sincere 
| thanks for the many favors extended 
| in the past and hopes for an oppor- 
tunity Zo serve you in the near future 
{ All communications should be 
addressed in care of The Winthrop 
Press, 32-34 Lafayette Place, near 
4th Street, New York ~@ we © 


The Graydon Press 


SAMUEL GRAYDON, Proprietor 














AN ANNOUNCEMENT, 


value of that which he has to exploit. I think that directness 
in stating the qualities possessed by either the enterprise or the 
article which he desires to advertise is of the highest impor- 
tance. Successful advertising men, so far as my 
observation goes, seem to have been wise enough to select 
articles of genuine value to the public and to have brought the 
value of those articles so strongly to the attention of the 
people as to win for them a permanent market. Success in 
advertising means a combination of cleverness, earnestness, 
business method and alertness, and sterling value in the 
article or articles to be offered for public utility.” 

Mr. Bennitt, unlike the average advertising man, refuses to 
take all the glory he can to himself. While he deserves the 
greatest credit for handling the matter so that the newspapers 
believed with him in the merits of the great show and gave 
some sixty thousand columns of matter freely to exploit it, 
he yet admits that “the Pan-American Exposition is a success 
because it has been well planned, well managed, and the 
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Department has had good material on which to 
Be sure in your advertisement writing that you have 
good material on which to work. 


Publicity 
work.” 
You can’t make a success 
Have a good shop and 
it ought not to be hard to get trade with a frank and enthusi- 
astic description of what you are doing. 


unless your work backs your word. 


Printers are in the field, and it is hard 
Both are well written, well printed, 
and I am sure well received. One is from Rockford, Illinois, 
and the other, volume I, No. 1, with heavy-faced heading and 
Jugend illustrations, comes from the Evans Printing Company, 
37 East Spring street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Cre PROOF 


Two Progressive 
to choose between them. 








Read Carefully and return with original Copy marked O.K. or O.K. with corrections 
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JOSEPH F. LEAMING @ COMPANY 


PRINTERS * ENGRAVERS * LITHOGRAPHERS 
OFFICE 412 NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING % FACTORY 140-144 MONROE ST 
TELEPHONE MAIN FIFTEEN TWENTY-SEVEN™ % % %CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











CORNER CARD FOR PROOF-ENVELOPE, 


Tue Blade Press, of Carthage, North Carolina, sends a 
specimen blotter for criticism, saying: ‘Our blotters are a 
great help to us and are looked for by the people of this local- 
ity, who seem to be always in need.” This blotter is for May, 
and begins: “ May be you have heard of us before,” printed in 
black and red on yellow coated blotter stock, the composition 


being well displayed. 


trade-marks have 
We reproduce herewith an 


A NUMBER of printers’ and publishers’ 
been shown in this department. 


emblem recently adopted by the Carqueville Lithographing 
Chicago. 


Company, The inverted “ Y” is emblematic of Chi- 


ARMSTRONG 
PRINTING co 





DESMOINES 
1OWA 





CARQUEVILLE LITHO. CO. 
CHICAGO. AN IMPRINT, 


AN IMPRINT, 


cago, the wreath surrounding it typifies art, and the two 
together can be read to mean “ Chicago art,” so says Mr. E. H. 
Carqueville, the president. The imprint is used on every piece 
of work put out by the house. 


AN envelope which commands some notice is one of gray 
cover-stock, having in the upper left corner a round hole 
through which appears a red and yellow label in startling con- 
trast to the gray. It encloses some blotters from Broome & 
Herbig, printers, Coshocton, Ohio, and these blotters bore on 
one end some useful information in regard to changes in the 
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use of revenue stamps. The same firm begins an advertise- 
ment with this rather unpleasant suggestion on the envelope: 
Let us put 
a Bug in 
Your Ear. 
illustrated by the cut of a bee. Fastened on the cover of the 
well-printed booklet which the envelope contained is a pin, in 
regard to which the following is displayed for a title: 


Put a Pin in this Fact. 
The contents will not stick you. 
A little book of interest to Business Men. 


Now, inside I find four pages with headings written to certain 
stock ornaments, for example: 








T" is high time that 
the business man of 
our vicinity was finding 
out that we are the only 
modern printers, with a 
‘down to date,’’ modern 
outfit in Coshocton. 
It is time you were 
awakening to this fact, 
if you would reach the 











ear and catch the eye of 
the public, you must 
come to us for the print 
ing with which to do it 

We offer you the fol 
lowing advantages: 

NEw Type FAcss, 
MODERN MACHINERY, 
LARGE VARIETY STOCK, 
FINE PRINTING INkKs, 
| ELECTRIC POWER, 
and all improvements of 
a modern Print Shop 


Time for 
€¥ More % 
Printing? 


























A PAGE FROM BOOKLET, 


By Broome & Herbig, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Considering the various styles, I would draw the conclusion 
that the envelope, cover and pages belong to three or more sep- 
arate jobs that have been assembled by a blind helper. How- 
ever, Mr. Herbig writes that the matter had to be “cut and 
slashed” to bring it in, so that it may have been more con- 
sistent in its original form. 


Tus is an odd heading of John E. Russell’s Sons, Troy, 
New York, but who will deny that it is well printed and that 





John E. Russell’s Sons 


W. Heward Russet! aa bis brether Chartes C. 
Two men who are doing PRINTING for people who want 
it done quick and good. “Rush Jobs” are their special delight. 
You can always find them busy at number three hundred 
and seventeen River Street, in the City of Troy, New York. 














# Fad x ef x a 
A LETTER-HEAD, 
The word, ‘Printing,’ and the inner rule in red; balance in black, 


with green tint under all. 


it advertises them in several good ways? The excellent work 
in composition was not continued in the case of the blotter 
“ Retter Write Us,” nor is the matter so well put. The second 
blotter, “ Must We Bring an Axe?” is an old idea. Let us 
bury the hatchet. , 


THE leaflet of the Daken Printing Company, Kalamazoo, 
entitled “ How Many Did You Get?” produced good results, 


they say. The outside page was of red cover-stock extending 
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two-thirds over the front, with opening through which 
the title could be read. “How many did you get the last 
time you placed an order with your printer? Did you get 
full count, or didn’t you have time to look it up? We can 




















COVER OF BOOKLET 


Daken Printing Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


show you that it is possible to get all the goods you pay for 
even at this day of price cutting,” etc. The advertisement was 
enclosed in an envelope of butcher’s paper fastened with a red 
seal at the back. Typology, volume I, No. 1, by the same 
firm, is an 8 by 11 inch “ special circular card,” and is a neat 
and creditable publication. 




















BETTER WRITE US, 


. A blotter by John E. Russell's Sons. 


Mr. Frep Bryant, of the Moberly Democrat, Moberly, 
Missouri, sends three specimens, of which he relates the fol- 
lowing: “ We received more returns from the December blot- 
ter than any we have ever put out, and it no doubt had a 
great deal to do with giving our office a good standing with 
the business men. The November blotter is not entirely orig- 
inal with us. We are well pleased with the results from the 
booklet and intend to keep up this class of work. It pays the 
typefounders, and I do not see why it should not pay an office.” 
The November blotter was a neat representation of the “ Hard 
to Beat” advertisement, quite often used with its four aces and 
reference to the firm’s printing. The booklet is a display of a 
new type face in various sizes with specimens of its appro- 
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Surely, if it pays the typefounders, why not the 
printers? Study work sent out by the Inland Type Foundry 
for ideas. There is no need of reproducing any of their speci- 
mens; all can have them. 


priate use. 


Des Mornes must be a great place for printers. We have 
been showing something new from Des Moines every month 
of late, and here now comes work by the Armstrong Press, of 
that city. It is very readable and the printing is good. Arm- 
strong’s Tooter (another volume I, No. 1), came out in 
July, with four pages bound in a yellow cover. .The follow- 
ing is a sample of the Armstrong style: 


DON’T BE A FROG. 


A frog is cold-blooded, given to the enjoyment of secluded locations 
and the extermination of flies. There is another kind of frog that gets 
in your throat and costs 10 cents. 

But that’s another story. 

There are some business men —and several thousand other people 
scattered through the professions — who operate on the principle of the 
croaking green frog. They hunt out the most secluded locations; they 
never advertise; they spend their time catching the flies of business while 
other men harpoon the whales. 

When they want a job of printing done they seek out a man up three 
flights of dark stairway in the hope of getting it for half what it’s worth. 
And when they get it they think things they try not to express. 

We hate to say it, but it’s so. 

The people who are making the world ‘‘ go”’ don’t do business that 
way. They get the best work and pay a fair price for it. Every batch 
of stuff they send out brings business — produces results. 

Many of them get their work done here. It suits them and they are 
satisfied with the price. It’s just like they had a shop of their own — 
only lots easier for them. How about You? Are you on the list? 


“ Perry’s Pusu,” of Great Falls, Montana, not only keeps 
to its mark, but improves. Some very swell plates in black, 
red and yellow were used with the June number, and were 
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DECORATIVE PANELS. 
From “ Perry's Push” circular, Perry's Printery, Great Falls, Montana, 
Originals in red, yellow and black. 


good enough in their style to stand the following praise by the 
printer without offense to the reader: 

A MATTER OF 

The best evidence of good printing is the work itself. I call this 

piece of printing you are now examining pretty good evidence — don’t 


BOUQUETS. 


you? 
Lots of printers say they do good work, and tell it in a printed 
fashion that proves the contrary — like the singer who assures you she 


is a great artist and to prove it sings ‘“‘ Lang Syne”’ in a thin, cracked 
voice. 

I have been the recipient of a good many bouquets —the kindest 
sort of words — the kind that lead one to believe his efforts to elevate 
printing to the dignity of a business are being appreciated. Other kinds 
of bouquets are no less numerous, such as re-orders without number 
from pleased customers who recognize that printing promises made in 
this modest shop are made to be kept, and not merely to catch orders. 

Then there is also the matter of price. It has happened before now 
that some of my customers have got lower quotations elsewhere than I 


could make. It almost always turned out that something happened to 
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make the cheaper job unsatisfactory, and so they usually came back to 
the Printery — and that’s another lot of bouquets. 

What can I do for you? Or are you not interested in printing like 
this sample? 

A STRIKING idea is this of the Beall Printing Company, of 
Asheville, North Carolina, printed upon cheap woody stock in 
red and black inks, to show that style is above material: 








| ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY | 














Le 


We do not at any time advise the use of cheap 
paper stock, but we would impress upon you the fact 
that when 


Beall Does the Printing 


the choice of stock becomes of secondary importance, 
so far as the appearance of the job is concerned. This 
paper would hardly do credit to a butcher for wrapping 
purposes, yet it illustrates the point we would make-— 
where elegance and economy are desired in your print- 


ing, it will pay you to talk to the 
Beall Printing Company, 


Phone 92. 39 Patton Avenue; 





CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Instead of holding its annual meeting at the Teck Theater 
in Buffalo, the National Electrotypers’ Association has decided 
to make headquarters and hold meetings at the Genesee Hotel. 
This hotel has arranged to accommodate the delegates in good 
shape, and it was therefore considered best to meet there. 
The meetings will be held August 27 and 28, each session 
A meeting of the executive committee will 
Electrotypers are 


beginning at 2 P.M. 
be held on Monday afternoon or evening. 
urged to make the Genesee their headquarters, as this hotel 
has given the free use of rooms for the meetings and made a 
very low rate for rooms. F. H. Clark, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, has announced the rates, which are as follows: Room 
for one person, $2 to $5; room for two persons, $3 to $8; room 
with two beds (each person), $3 to $4; rooms with bath, $5; 
rooms where four or more take large room with two or more 
beds, $1.50 each. The convention will be allowed the use of 
the Colonial room or the Dutch room for its meetings held 
during the daytime. 





THE HIGH-WATER MARK OF TYPOGRAPHY. 

I wish to express my admiration for THe INLAND PRINTER, 
in particular, recent numbers. I was talking with a represen- 
tative of a Chicago typefoundry only a few days ago and he 
said your publication represented the high-water mark of mod- 
ern typography. I can say “amen” to that.—JWilliam E. 
Davidson, the Morris Press, St. Charles, Illinois. 
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CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 

ProoFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 


_ Bicerow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 
EnciisHh Compounp Worps AND PHRASES.— wf F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 
Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 


CompounDING oF EnctisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 


POSSESSIVES AND Priurats.—L. P. B., Westerly, Rhode 
Island, writes: “ Would both possessives be used as in ‘ Will- 
iam Smith is at his father’s, Henry Smith’s’? Is it proper to 
use the plural in sentences like ‘Jennie Smith, the seven-years- 
old daughter of William Smith,’ or ‘ Maggie, the four-months- 
old baby’? ” Answer—The question about possessives is one 
that has never been answered by the grammarians so effect- 
ually as to secure universal acceptance of the answer. Which 
means that some, even of those ranking as authorities, choose 
one method, and some another. Thus it is a matter of opinion. 
Our own preference is for the second possessive sign only. 
Yes, it is proper to use the plurals, but it is not strictly con- 
ventional in one case, although it is in the other. Usage pre- 
fers “seven-year-old,” but “four-months-old.” It is a case 
where usage is not logical. Usage, again, strictly forbids 
pluralizing in some similar terms, as four-foot pole, fine- 
tooth comb, and many others. Years, months, weeks, and 
days may fairly be called exceptions in usage. 

SpPELLING.— How strange it is that some people can actually 
class their efforts at securing chaotic spelling as “reform!” 
Here is one of the latest news reports on the subject: “The 
Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association put itself on record as 
favoring a reform in spelling, but the vote of adoption was 
quite close, and many did not vote at all.” Let us see some 
of the latest advocation of what is called “Old Speling 
Revized,’ from a Canadian paper: “ Milions of superfluos 
leters ar ritn and printed evry day, and time and ink wasted 
must make a large sum.” “In speling reform precept is good, 
practis is beter.” ‘“‘Imagin a strong intelligent man afraid to 
drop e from have, give, live! Is it worthy a race with such 
valor? Is valor ded?” “Ther is no law to prevent establish- 
ment of rational speling.” “In this century let us all get rid 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


of some of the lumber that encumbers our own speling. We 
can if we wil. If we don’t, is it becaus we ar cowards?” No, 
they evidently have the “kurij uv thar knvikshns.” But it’s 


good that many of the Northern Illinois teachers would not 
vote on such nonsense, though it would have been better for 
them to vote against it. 

Fractrions.— E. D. N., London, Ontario, asks: “ What is 
the customary way to deal with fractions, compound or two 
words? ¢e. g., ‘This company will pay only two thirds, or two- 
thirds, of the value of the property insured’? Are there special 
cases for compounding, and also for two separate words?” 
Answer.— Compounding is customary in fractions when the 
elements are simple words, as in two-thirds, three-fourths; 
but the hyphen is commonly omitted between numerator and 
denominator when one or both are themselves hyphened, as 
twenty-one hundredths, three twenty-fifths, thirty-three forty- 
Of course the relation between numerator and 


sevenths. 
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denominator is always the same, but in the longer fraction- 
words the significance of a hyphen between the elements would 
be lost because of the other necessary hyphens; at least, that 
is the only supposition that seems plausible in support of the 
certainly common practice. Presumably, the reason for com- 
pounding is to be found in the fact that the words most com- 
monly represent the idea of one part of a whole unit, not of a 
number of separate parts. This is stated as a presumption, 
because no statement is known to the writer as existent in a 
book. Some persons, however, do not join the parts of any 
fraction, on the reasoning that the words present the idea of 
sO many separate parts, even if they are aggregated as one 
larger part; and this seems far more logical and sensible than 
the common practice of compounding. No argument seems 
potent in favor of compounding any fraction except that of 
conventionality. 


PROOFREADING ScHoots.—B. R. T., Rutland, Vermont, 
writes: “I wish to obtain catalogues of schools at which proof- 
reading may be learned. If there are any such schools, will 
you send me the addresses, that I may send for catalogues?” 
Answer.—We respectfully decline to send any such addresses, 
because we believe that no school exists where proofreading 
may be learned, although some persons assert that their schools 
teach proofreading. Here is part of a letter from one who 
tried to learn: “The enclosed letter shows how far I have 
‘progressed,’ and also gives you an idea of how that concern 
does business. The offer which I accepted was for ‘a com- 
plete course’ for an amount that would ‘cover all expenses 
except postage.’ I have as yet taken no notice of their propo- 
sition to furnish me with a ‘diploma’ for the modest sum of 
$4, but feel very much inclined to keep my money and let 
them keep their so-called diploma. Judging from their lessons 
and examination, I should think that the diploma would be 
worth to me about as much as the paper it is printed on. I 
want to get into a better position, but my hopes of doing so 
by means of the school are very slim.” This gentleman had 
written for advice, but too late to avoid committing himself — 
he had already paid for the course of so-called lessons. Here 
is the letter he got after finishing: “ We are pleased to inform 
you that you have successfully passed the requisite examina- 
tions in the art and science of proofreading, and are now 
entitled to a diploma, given under the seal of the Corporation, 
and the Officers of the School. The same will be promptly 
sent to you upon receipt of $4.” They will never get $4 
through our recommendation. 


Wuat WILL BEcoME OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Among 
the scattered millions who now employ our common speech in 
England itself, in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, in the United 
States and Canada, in India and in Australia, in Egypt and in 
South Africa, there is no stronger bond of union than the lan- 
guage itself. A certain unity of sentiment may show itself 
now and again; but there is no likelihood that any political 
association will ever be achieved. The tie that fastens the 
more independent colonies to the mother country is loose 
enough now, even if it is never further relaxed; and less than 
half of those who have English for their mother-tongue owe 
any allegiance whatever to England. The English-speaking 
inhabitants of the British Empire are apparently fewer than the 
inhabitants of the American republic; and the population of 
the United Kingdom itself is only a little more than half the 
population of the United States. To set down these facts is 
to point out that the English language is no longer a personal 
possession of the people of England. The power of the head 
of the British Empire over what used to be called “ the Queen’s 
English” is now as little recognized as her power over what 
used to be called “ the King’s Evil.” We may regret that this 
is the case or we may rejoice at it; but we can not well deny 
the fact itself. And thus we are face to face with more than 
one very interesting question. What is going to become of the 
language now it is thus dispersed abroad and freed from all 




























control by a central authority and exposed to all sorts of alien 
influences? Is it bound to become corrupted and to sink from 
its high estate into a mire of slang and into a welter of bar- 
barously fashioned verbal novelties? What, more especially, is 
going to be the future of the English language here in Amer- 
ica? Must we fear the dread possibility that the speech of 
the peoples on the opposite sides of the Western Ocean will 
diverge at last until the English language will divide into two 
branches, those who speak British being hardly able to under- 
stand those who speak American, and those who speak Amer- 
ican being hardly able to understand those who speak British? 
From “ The English Language in America,” by Brander Mat- 
thews, in Scribner’s. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


SoLENHAFEN LitHo SToNE Supp_Ly.—The quarries of litho 
stone at Solenhafen, Bavaria, ship annually about 12,000 tons 
of litho stone. The freight from Bavaria to the United States 
is about 4 cents per pound, but the price paid for the stone in 
Bavaria ranges from 20 cents to 30 cents per pound. A fair 
average of the stone of all sizes shipped from Bavaria is 15 
cents per pound, making about $3,600,000 per year. 

Wuire Lear ror Dark PAPER PRINTING.— For printing a 
brilliant, clear white, color-makers have produced a leaf, to be 
laid upon a tacky, light-colored size, much the same as gold or 
silver leaf. When dry the delicate structure of the leaf can 
be rubbed or brushed away where no size holds it fast to the 
paper and the printed work stands out bright and radiant from 
the darkest shades of paper. A good thing in these days of the 
colored paper pamphlet cover. 

A Goop, Atways Reavy “ ToucHe BrusH” For LitrHo 
Poster Artists.—The Osgood Fountain Brush Company, 256 
Broadway, New York city, have perfected a “ fountain brush” 
which can be filled with any aqueous liquid (in this instance 
autographic or litho-touche), and large letters, borders or 
solids, etc., occurring on poster or large show-card work filled 
in without the annoyance of drying up the ink used, or having 
a dish or bottle near the stone. For marking cases it is a great 
boon to the addresser, as the brush is always ready, when 
filled with the required ink. Would advise poster artists or 
sketch artists to try the new appliance for litho-ink work or 
water-colors. 

RicHts oF AN Artist 1N His Work.— Litho-printer, New- 
ark, N. J—In venturing a few remarks upon the subject of the 
“right exercised over an artist’s work,” delivered for sale and 
to be used for commercial purposes, I would say that many 
so-called artists simply wish to impress the customer with the 
high value of their work; they will not give the man who orders 
and pays for the work a chance to criticize or change anything, 
therefore they claim the ownership even after the work has 
passed from their hands. The artist’s moral obligation to him- 
self should constitute the value of a piece of work, and is the 
only groundwork on which the interest of an artist should 
stand. With inferior artists it is much the same as with poor 
doctors: they must make themselves important or no one 
wants them, and, as with art, too many people know as little 
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about the healing as they know about pictorial work — there- 
fore are willing dupes of charlatans. 

Drawincs MAbDE oN Paper, REPRODUCED ON STONE WITHOUT 
PuorocGrapHy.— S. S., Sydney, New South Wales, writes: 
“Ts there a method by which drawings can be executed on 
paper and reproduced on litho stone or zine without the use of 
photography?” Answer—Yes, there is a specially prepared 
we believe it has been described before in these col- 


’ 


paper ; 
umns. 
be used, coated with starch, to which a little gelatin is added; 
litho crayon and touche should be used to work with. The 
transfer is made in the usual way. Diagrams can be drawn 
on an ordinary writing paper with litho ink (touche mixed 
with water, for sale at any litho supply house). With a little 
care these drawings can be transferred to stone or freshly 
polished zinc or aluminum plate and a large edition run off. 


For crayon drawings, an ordinary drawing-paper can 


A New MEetuHop or PHOTOGRAPHING ON STONE OR ALUM- 
INUM FOR SURFACE PRINTING.—A new process of transferring 
photographs upon aluminum, or other metal plate, for surface 





or relief printing, specimens of which have been shown us in 
New York, has the appearance of gelatin work, and it is 
claimed is cheaper than half-tone. It would seem to us, how- 
ever, that the grain is too fine for regular steam-press print- 
ing; still, if it could be rendered with the softness and delicacy 
shown in the proofs and for the price stated, it would be a 
useful factor in fine three-color work. Being done in the sur- 
face-printing method, it would give lithographers possessing the 
knowledge of color-plates a great field for the further devel- 
opment of their resources, as the transfer on a surface plate 
is so much more susceptible of handling than relief plates. 
The scheme is too new as yet to say anything in detail, from 
our conversation held with the owners of the process and the 
Sut we shall come back to 
from the 


few hand-press proofs inspected. 
the theme when practical results can be shown 
steam printing-press. 

ALTERATIONS ON LitHo Zinc PLAtes.— E. J. K., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, writes: “I would like to know through THe INLAND 
PrinTER the acid used to take out litho ink on litho zine plates. 
As these plates can not be scraped, ‘I find some trouble when 
a line is run too far.” Answer.—Where errors are to be cor- 
rected or changes to be made on litho zinc, the safest method 
is to first etch and roll up the plates in the usual way, then to 
cover up the places surrounding the bona-fide work with gam- 
boge dissolved in water. When this is dry saturate a bit of 
clean rag with pure turpentine and take the ink off the plate 
in the spot which is to be changed; repeat the operation 
several times until no trace of ink is left to smudge the sur- 
face. Then take a little caustic soda, dissolved in water, and 
clean the spot with that solution (that takes off the remaining 
particles of greasy matter). Wash off the whole plate now 
under the tap, dry quickly and, for safety’s sake, a little 
acetic counteretch may be applied, or a strong mixture of nitric 
acid in pure water, brushed over the altered spot and quickly 
absorbed with clean blotting paper (do not have it dry up and 
accumulate crystals). The new work can then be added, and 
when finished, etched as the plate was treated when the first 
work was done. 

SOLUTION FOR TRANSFERRING MULTICOLOR Prints to Box- 
woop, Erc.— L. K., Watertown, New York, “Will 
you kindly publish in your issue of THE INLAND PrINTER some 
way of transferring from a multicolored copy on wood or 
I have generally used a solution of alcohol and potash, 


writes: 


paper? 
but find that it will only transfer red or black and will cause 
a blue to disappear from both copy and plate. A receipt for 
such transfer fluid as will transfer all color would be appre- 
ciated by engravers all over the country.” Answer.—Any print 
executed on regular paper fabric, be it old or new, black or 


color, can be transferred in a more or less perfect way; but— 
and there is a very large But in the case — it is a complicated 
matter and in the majority of cases would not pay for the 











trouble, it being cheaper to redraw, trace or photograph upon 
the block. However, for those who are fond of such experi- 
ments, we will give the process. The first essential for making 
a transfer from an old print is that the said print must be 
made with an ink that contains some grease or oil. The prin- 
cipal agent used to revive this grease or oil, in order to make 
it adhere to another body, or, in other words, to make it trans- 
fer, is an etheric or essential oil. Wood engravers generally 
use caustic soda to soften the ink for making transfer from 
old prints, but soda has the effect of saponifying the little 
grease or otherwise changing delicate colors used in print- 
ing and thus frustrating the end in view. Let wood engrav- 
ers try the following method: Lay the colored print to be 
transferred in spirits of hartshorn for half an hour; take out, 
lay between blotters and immediately brush it over several 
times with spirits of turpentine during one hour; then warm 
the surface of the block and lay on the prepared print and 
subject it to strong pressure (possibly a friction pressure), 
by laying a piece of pressboard, greased on the back, and rub- 
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This is transferred to the aforesaid stone and dusted with 
bronze, the bronze, of course, adhering only to the lines of the 
work so transferred. Then litho-touche (if litho ink has no 
soap in its make up it would not work), freshly mixed, is poured 
or gently brushed over the stone as far as the black back- 
ground should reach, and left to dry. Finally it is washed 
out with water, the litho-touche, etc., rolled off upon an old 
roller, then rolled up with a good roller and printing-ink, when 
it will be found that the former black lines of the work are 
now white upon a solid ground. The ordinary printing-ink 
did not hold on the oxalic surface; being bronzed it did not 
allow the strong touche to work through, which, however, 
penetrated the oxalic coating. Counteretching gives good 
results, and there are other methods. On aluminum plate an 
entirely different method must be pursued, as we can not 
employ such decided, chemically aggressive methods — or 
rather we must employ more mechano-chemical means. Coat 
the well-cleaned plate with a light, sensitive asphalt solution, 
as described in former issues of this department, and take the 
impression of the original to be reversed, 
on a fine, white paper and stretch it over the 





plate (perhaps place it in a photo printing- 








frame) and expose to light; then, after the 
light has hardened the exposed parts of the 
asphalt, the protected soluble parts are washed 
out with the proper solvents, also as described 
in former issues; then, to be well washed in 
\\ acidulated water and dried and etched. The 
\\ result will be a clean metallic surface where 
|| the print was and a solid black where the 
paper was white. A transfer could be made 
directly upon the light, sensitive coating, 
giving a positive result. There are other 











methods, and other light-sensitive solutions, 
but this is probably the safest. 
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New Mutticotor PrintinG Process.—An 
“ingenious invention” has been “ perfected 
and patented” by Anton Von Buest, of 
Orange, New Jersey, for multicolor print- 
ing. The inventor is now engaged, with the 
aid of Frank M. Potter, in building a small 


























printing-press for printing color cards up to 





BOOK-PLATE DESIGNS, 


Drawn by D. H. Souter, Sydney, Australia. 


bing over it, with all the pressure possible, a stout burnisher. 
Lithographic prints are usually easier to transfer in this way 
than prints made from type presses, and the latter are easier 
to make than prints taken from etchings or plate engravings, 
but colored prints are the most difficult on account of the 
absorbent nature of the material from which coloring matters 
are taken — destroying therefore, the greasy or oily vehicle 
of the ink. 

NEGATIVE OR “ REVERSE” TRANSFER ON ALUMINUM PLATE 
ork StonE.— D. W. P., Toledo, Ohio, asks: “ Will you give me 
through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, the simplest and 
best way of making a negative transfer from stone or alumi- 
num —that is, changing a white background to black, or the 
reverse.” Answer.—We shall briefly describe the method on 
stone, which is the best for that purpose, as it will perhaps 
always remain the most useful material for all kinds of 
original plates —the metal being chiefly used for transferring 
upon (for printing purposes) before a reversed original, hav- 
ing been made on stone first, can be transferred to zine or 
aluminum. The stone to be used for an original reverse 
transfer must be polished with oxalic acid until it has a high, 
even polish. Then it is gummed and thoroughly washed with 
clean water; then a transfer impression of the subject 
(engraving, type, copperplate, penwork or other method) is 
made with regular printing-ink, containing some varnish. 


4 by 6 inches, in anywhere from five to fifty 

shades of color, the number of tints being 

limited only by the capacity of colormak- 
ers to supply the different shades in thin sticks or threads, 
like type. These are set together after the manner of type. 
Then, in order to get an impression from these dry color 
forms, the cylinder on press has been corrugated with fine 
lines, like the surface of a file. These fine teeth scrape off a 
fine film of the multicolor form, retaining it upon the cylinder 
until it is brought in contact with the “specially sized or pre- 
pared paper,” receiving the varicolored impression from 
another roller, which presses it against the corrugated cylinder. 
The paper then travels along under a set of burnishing rollers 
which “fasten” the color upon the paper and, we suppose, 
smoothens out the roughened face of the same. Before the 
corrugated cylinder scrapes off another layer of color it is 
“automatically washed and brushed,” so as to have no con- 
tamination from the next colors. The paper, however, is 
“sized with a special preparation,’ by means of rollers fed 
from a fountain, during the process of printing. It is, of 
course, a task of extreme delicacy, naively adds our informant, 
the Newark Sunday Call, to prepare a block, arranged into a 
picture by the multiplicity of those little “color types,’ some 
of which are much thinner than the lead of a pencil, and about 
six inches long. The colored sketch to be reproduced is placed 
behind a glass which is squared off in lines, equal to the size of 
the color sticks; this is then placed at the bottom of the 
composing frame and the colors are carefully built upon the 
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same, the various tints matched, right on top of the sketch, 
until the whole, being complete, is locked up into a solid 
printing-block, and is ready for the press, to be planed off by 
the corrugated cylinder, and the deposit transferred to the 
sized paper, then burnished, etc. Naturally the block will !ose 
about one ten-thousandth of an inch by each impression taken. 
The model is not yet complete, at last reports, but it is prom- 
ised that it is going to work all right. The artist and inventor 
feels sure he has passed nearly all of the stumbling blocks. 
Let us add a few remarks to the above bit of news. In the 
February, 1900, issue of “ Notes and Queries” of Tue INLAND 
Printer, I have described in substance the origin of the above 
process. It is not new. Where will this multicolor process 
stand in competition with our aluminum rotaries, printing a 
sheet of 40 by 60 inches in two or more colors? How would 
decided lines and touches be made by this “ mosaic of square 
color sticks”? Think of the enormous labor of producing 
color blocks which are to be eaten away by a filing process, 
changing every instant the relation of bed and cylinder of 
press. Think of the “ washing up” process for every impres- 
sion, to say nothing of the freshly sized paper, embossed by the 
corrugations of the cylinder and then smoothed out again, etc. 
The romance of the thing is all right, when read by a layman 
in a Sunday paper, but practical men generally know if a cer- 
tain exploit is feasible or not. This process of printing will 
never hurt typography or lithography. 
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CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN,. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Notes on CopyricHt, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Law or Copyricut.— By Thomas E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Convention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. Lon- 
don: 1896. $5. 

THE Question oF CopyricHt.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 


of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 
AvuTHORS AND PusBLISHERS.— By George Haven Putman. <A manual 


of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


PHASES OF PUBLICATION, 


How strenuously certain authors labor to carry water upon 
both shoulders by claiming protection under the law without 
complying with its requirements in essential matters, and at 
the same time reap where they sow, irrespective of the law, is 
clearly illustrated by a brief review of the following case. An 
author evolved a system of instruction, which he taught many 
years by lecturing, correspondence and pamphlets, and prior to 
1894, did not sell, distribute or give away copies of the pam- 
phlets without entering into a written contract with the person 
receiving such pamphlet that such person would not communi- 
cate the system to any one unless by the consent in writing of 
the author. An attempt had been made before 1886 to copy- 
right this system in London, and in 1886 the title-pages of a 
fourth edition were entered with the Librarian of Congress, 
but no copies thereof were ever transmitted to such officer. 
Two years afterward, learning that the law had not been met 
in this respect, the author published another edition (a reprint 
of that of 1886) without copyright notices. Notwithstanding 


this, thereafter he continued to circulate the two editions 
indiscriminately, some bearing notices of copyright, others not 
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Two subsequent editions, largely reprints of the 
The widow of the 


so marked. 
edition of 1886, were duly copyrighted. 
author sought to prevent defendants in 1895 and 1896 from 
publishing and selling the system which had been copyrighted. 
The work published by the defendants was largely copied 
from the edition of 1886, without the consent of the author. 
The Court said: “If it can be assumed that as some of the 
pamphlets of all the editions bore some notice, and that, 
although some bore no notice, defendants probably purchased 
a complete set of a single edition, and therefore had notice of 
the restriction upon some one of the pamphlets, and therefore 
were chargeable with notice of such restriction as to the series, 
facts which do not seem to be sufficiently proved, the question 
is presented as to how far such restriction affects the rights of 
defendants, who ‘ were ignorant of any publication other than 
the one of 1886, from which they made their copy.’ Although 
in 1886 the author did not comply with the law, and circulated 
copies of his pamphlets bearing English and United States 
copyright notices, thereby subjecting himself to penalties, yet 
he published another edition without such notice. He charged 
each person or a class certain stipulated prices for his instruc- 
tion, and to such gave the pamphlets containing the system. 
He advertised widely and furnished a copy of his book to any 
one who paid him his price. They were sold absolutely with- 
out restriction as to the title or the use, other than the con- 
tract above alluded to.” The Court further said: “I think 
this distribution amounted to publication. To hold that a per- 
son may offer a book to every person in the world who will 
buy it and pay a certain price for it, with an agreement not to 
show it to any other person, and this course of distribution 
might be continued for many years, and then a copyright 
secured for the legal term, would be a large advance upon and 
wide departure from decisions which have been cited in this 
case. In most, if not quite, all the cases in which a distribu- 
tion has been held not to be a publication, the author did not 
part with title to the books distributed.” To support this view 
the Court cited a recent decision rendered by the New York 
Court of Appeals, which last-named tribunal said: “ Out of 
a few cases of the same general character seems to have grown 
the idea that it is possible for a man, by putting restrictions 
upon the use of his books by subscribers, however numerous 
they may be, to retain in him forever the common-law right of 
first publication. If that position be sustained by the judgment 
of the courts, then will have been obtained judicial legislation 
of far broader scope and much greater value to authors and 
others than that offered by the copyright statute.” In the New 
York case quoted above, a mercantile agency prepared and 
printed a book containing information as to the business and 
mercantile credit of people in a certain trade. These were 
furnished subscribers under a contract that the books were 
loaned, the title remaining in the agency, and that they should 
be returned upon expiration of the subscription. The agency 
also copyrighted the book, but claimed never to have published 
it. Defendant used part of the book and plaintiff asked for an 
injunction, claiming common-law right’ in literary property. 
The Court said: “ We are not concerned in inquiring whether 
the plaintiff's steps, apparently looking to copyright of the 
book, were taken for the purpose of procuring copyright in 
good faith, or merely for the purpose of securing such advan- 
tage as might accrue from the appearance of copyright. No 
proposition is better settled than that a statutory copyright 
operates to devest a party of the common-law right. 

A person who writes a book may keep the manuscript without 
printing it and prevent any one from seeing it. He may take a 
still further step, and cause the book to be printed, and then 
determine it shall not be seen by the public, and store all the 
printed copies away, and still he has not made a publication of 
it within the meaning of the law. It continues to be his prop- 
erty, as he has not yet offered it to the public. If while thus 
stored away a copy should be obtained surreptitiously and 
printed, and should the author loan one to a friend to read 
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and return, and in that manner a copy of the book should fall 
into the hands of some one who should attempt to print it, the 
author would be entitled to restrain publication.” But in this 
case plaintiff took the position “that a distinction should be 
drawn between selling and giving away and leasing it; that to 
offer to sell a book to the public or give it to public libraries, 
where all the public may have access to it, is to publish it, but 
to lease it to such of the public as may care for it is not to 
publish it. If leasing books to the public generally 
does not constitute a publication of them, then an author or 
publisher would have but to extend the period of leasing from 
one year to ninety-nine or 999 years. The buyer of the 
average book would be quite content with a restrictive title, 
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Photo by Kinsey. 
A YOUNG NEW ZEALANDER, 


(Arthur Coupland Harding.) 


which, nevertheless, assures him the possession of a book for 
either of the periods mentioned. It has not hitherto been 
understood to be the law that the common-law right could be 
so utilized as to secure to an author or publisher a continuing 
revenue from the public for a much longer period of time than 
Congress has been willing to grant to him the exclusive right 
to publish.” As the Court has clearly demonstrated above, if 
the contention urged was sustained, authors and publishers 
would, by leasing, enjoy special privileges, utterly opposed to 
the spirit of the law. 
PHASES OF NOTICE. 

In studying the law and analyzing its application to certain 
facts, one marvels at the apparent ignorance of those seeking 
protection and their futile efforts to overcome the effect of 
former action when asserting an alleged right. An instance 
of this came before the Circuit Court of the Eastern District of 
Missouri. One claiming to be an author of a certain book 
commenced suit for infringement, averring compliance with all 


the requirements. The form of notice was “ Copyright, 1891. 
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All rights reserved.” The author seemed unadvised at the 
time conformity with the statute was attempted of the amend- 
ment of March 3, 1891, and did not, in accordance therewith, 
file with the Librarian, not later than the day of publication, 
two copies, etc., but relied upon the law of 1870, which gave 
ten days’ time for such filing. Upon this feature of the case 
the Court said: “They [meaning the author and publisher] 
innocently, but unfortunately, permitted publication of the 
book the day before they delivered the required copies to the 
Librarian. This renders the copyright void.” Again I am 
constrained to find from the evidence before me that com- 
plainant failed to insert in the several copies of her book, on 
the title-page, or on the page immediately following the same, 
notice of her copyright as required by the provisions of the act 
of 1891. She caused to be inserted upon the page immediately 
following the title-page the following words: “ Copyright, 
1891. All rights reserved.” This is clearly not sufficient. She 
should have added by whom the book was copyrighted. Coun- 
sel for plaintiff argued that, inasmuch as there appears upon 
the title-page the words “ Published by Osgood Art School, 
1891,” these words should be read into the copyright notice 
upon the next page, and, inasmuch as the Osgood Art School 
was the trade name of complainant, the whole, taken together, 
is equivalent to the notice required by the act. This reasoning 
did not appeal to the Court, and it said: “Giving the most 
favorable construction to the language found upon both pages, 
and conceding, for the sake of argument only, that we may 
look to both these pages, and not one only, for the notice of 
copyright, it can not be held that they together give any infor- 
mation whatever as to the party by whom the copyright was 
taken out. It is matter of common knowledge that 
the publisher of a book is not necessarily or usually the author 
or the person securing the copyright.” 


Query.—* Can a newspaper be held liable for infringement 
by appropriating, from a copyrighted photograph, the idea por- 
trayed and reproducing it as a cartoon?” Answer.— Section 
4965 provides: “If any person (after a photograph is copy- 
righted, within the term limited) shall, without the consent in 
writing of the proprietor being first obtained, signed in the 
presence of two or more witnesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, 
print, publish, etc., either in whole or in part, or by varying 
the main design, with intent to evade the law or sell, 
or expose to sale, any copy, etc., shall suffer a penalty of not 
less than $100 nor more than $5,000, in an action by the party 
aggrieved.” Manifestly, if the facts in the particular case 
referred to can be brought within the language of the statute 
used above, namely, reproduction of the protected article 
“either in whole or in part,’ no matter if it is in form a car- 
toon, infringement is shown, and an action will lie. One of 
the chief features of a photograph the law guards in the inter- 
est of the proprietor is the original mental conception to which 
he gives visible form by posing, selecting and arranging the 
costumes, draperies and various other accessories, arranging 
the subject so as to present graceful outlines, arranging and 
disposing the light and shade, suggesting and affecting the 
desired expression. (Vide, Lithographic Co. vs. Sarony, III 
U. S. Sup. Ct. Reps., 53.) Placing upon the figures in the car- 
toon different heads from the original, and putting lettering 
upon the draperies, does not change the pose or the arrange- 
ment of the photograph as a whole. The cartoonist appro- 
priated the idea, which is the original mental conception of the 
author. Nor is it an excuse to print in one corner “ With 
apologies to” (naming the author). The law prohibits repro- 
duction without consent. Printing the words “ With apologies 
to” confessedly shows the cartoonist was a “copyist of the 
main design.” 





Tue INLAND PRINTER reaches this office every month and is 
read religiously. We always find something new and helpful 
in it—Matt Hamilton, Jr., The Lodi Sentinel, Lodi, California. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSIST- 
ANTS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, 


HE thirteenth annual convention 
of the International Printing 
Pressmen and_ Assistants’ 
Union of North America, 
held in Washington, D. C., 
June 17 to 21, was the largest 
in point both of delegates and 
visitors in the history of the 
organization. Sifted down, 
the actual business transacted 
was of the most routine char- 
acter, though many measures 
were fought out and defeated. 
The headquarters of the dele- 
gates was the National Hotel, 





and the distance to the con- 
vention hall-——the Typographical Temple — was found rather 
inconvenient. 

The entertainment provided by the convention committee 
was elaborate and the many attractions of the capital were 
rounded out by numerous and varied forms of excursions to 
points of interest. The Washington Convention Committee 
was heartily congratulated on the result of its efforts, and the 





visit to Washington will long be a pleasant memory to the 
visitors. The committee was composed of the following: 
Frank B. Clarkson, chairman; Charles M. Richardson, vice- 
chairman; C. E. Bright, secretary; William H. Weber, treas- 














MARTIN P, HIGGINS. 


President International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America. 


urer;) John T. Dunlap, James H. Galbreath, Cornelius J. 
Lucy, John D. Meyers, David Parker, Norman C. Sprague, 
Charles H. Schulte, George A. Forden, George M. Ramsey, 
Richard C. McAuley, Oliver H. Reed, Thomas A. Franklin, 
Jere Donovan, James R. McCoach, Charles F. Davis, Charles 
H. Evans, James O. Taylor, Albert J. Cullen, William J. 
Dooley, Ed A. Baulsir, Emil Petersen. Ladies Auxiliary — 
Mrs. A. J. Cullen, Mrs. J. H. Galbreath, Mrs. J. D. Meyers, 
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Mrs. C. J. Lucy, Mrs. Charles F. Davis, Mrs. F. B. Clarkson, 
Mrs. C. E. Bright, Mrs. James Veatch, Mrs. James McCoach, 
Mrs. William Donaldson, Mrs. Ed A. Baulsir, Mrs. Emil 
Petersen, Mrs. George M. Ramsey, Mrs. M. L. Roberts, Mrs. 
Ed Koontz, Mrs. John K. Bishop. 

Neatly designed programs for the entire scheme of enter- 
tainment, with information regarding the localities and with 
tickets of admission, enclosed in a leatherette binding, were 





WILLIAM J. WEBB, 


Secretary- Treasurer International Printing Pressmen and 


Assistants’ Union 


handed to each visitor and delegate, with a badge of hand- 
some design in old silver and enamel effect. 

On Monday a reception by President McKinley was 
planned for, but, owing to the indisposition of Mrs. McKinley, 
this was substituted by a drive through the city. <A visit to 
the Government Printing-office and the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving proved very interesting to the visitors. 

In the evening an informal reception was held at the 
National Hotel, and at 9:30 p.M. a smoker was given at the 
Typographical Temple. 

On Tuesday afternoon a trolley ride was given to Glen 
Echo, where dinner and a theater party were tendered the dele- 
gates and visitors under the auspices of the Pressfeeders and 
Assistants’ Union No. 42. This was a very enjoyable ocea- 
sion. The beautiful surroundings and the many attractions, 
with a large attendance, gave a zest to the entertainment that 
made many loath to leave until a very late hour. The officers 
who looked after the entertainment of the party were: Albert 
S. Nolan, Kate Searles, Mary B. Dunbar, Eleanor B 
Ida Vanarsdale, Alice Zook, Grace Arth, William V. ! 
Mary Elliott, John A. Clark and Mary Corridon. 

On Wednesday afternoon an excursion down the Potomac 
to Mount Vernon, the home and tomb of George Washington, 


rgess, 


u 
Jevine, 


was given. The day was delightful and the many points of 
historic interest and of present-day note in connection with 
the affairs of the nation, were of absorbing attraction. At 
Mount Vernon the delegates and visitors had group photo- 
graphs taken, and after inspecting the grounds and buildings 
and the many interesting objects in the old colonial mansion, 
the homeward trip was commenced. 

Among the excursionists Mr. John T. Moran, of New 


York, and his sons were notable —all in the printing trade 
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A FEW 


I Mr. Klein tells Messrs. Merki, Hodge, Galoskowsky and Inloes all 
about St. Louis. 

2. The Indianapolis delegation. 

3. The Morans 

4. At Mount Vernon. 


Accompanying Mr. Moran was his old-time 
fellow-apprentice, Hon. ‘Timothy J. Campbell. Mr. Moran 
and Mr. Campbell are two of the oldest pressmen in New 


and all popular. 


York, and have had eventful careers. They were pressfeeders 
together on the New York //erald in 1862, 1863 and 1864. 
Mr. Moran, still employed on the New York Journal, has 
served five years on the Board of Supervisors of Kings 
county, and was president of the board for two terms, and is 
still as active as a young man, and is notable for strong sense 


and Hon, i. J. 


Campbell, has served eight terms in the New York Legisla- 


acumen. His old-time fellow-apprentice, 
ture, was six years judge, two years senator, and ten years 
congressman, and is now practicing law in New York city 
and is remarkably successful. He studied law with Judge 
Flanagan and was admitted to the bar in 1869, and to the New 
York Supreme Court in the same year. In 1887 he was admit- 
ted to practice in the United States Supreme Court on motion 
The success of these two rep- 


should be certainly 


of Attorney-General Garland. 
resentatives of the “art preservative” 
stimulating to the youth of the present day. 

Mr. Henry J. Klein, of St. Louis, Missouri, made himself 
active on behalf of the World’s Fair in 1903, and every one 
on the boat had a badge of that degree. 

Thursday evening the entertainment consisted of a trolley 
ride to the Rock Spring Club, Montgomery county, Maryland, 
where a banquet was served under the auspices of Pressmen’s 


SNAP-SHOTS AT THE 








PRESSMEN’S CONVENTION. 


5. James T. Moran and Hon. Timothy J. Campbell. 
6. The headquarters, National Hotel. 
7. Benjamin Thompson of New York 


& At Washington's tomb. 


hundred attended this function, 


Speeches, songs and recitations, 


four 


Union No. 1. 


which was a brilliant success. 


Over 


presentations of flowers, material and rhetorical, embellished 
the occasion. 

This closed the entertainment program, the committee on 
D. Meyers, Cornelius J. 
Dunlap, David Parker, James Galbreath, 
Emil 


which — Messrs. J. Lucy, Frank B. 
Clarkson, John J. 
A. J. Cullen, James Forden 


great credit for the manner in which they arranged and sus- 


and Petersen — deserve 
tained their arduous duties. 

3v the courtesy of the Rock Spring Club, the Home Club 
and the Jolly Fat Men’s Club, the privileges of the clubs were 
extended to the visitors during the week, of which many 


availed themselves. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION, 


The convention was called to order on Monday, June 17, 
by Mr. George M. Ramsay, president of the Printing Press- 
men’s Union No. 1, of Washington, D. C. 
by the Rev. S. M. Newman, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, after which Mr. Ramsay made a brief 
address of welcome, at the close of which the Hon. B. F. 
McFarland, president of the Board of District Commissioners, 
was introduced, whose address was highly eulogistic of press- 
men and their craft. In closing, Mr. McFarland asserted that 
the pressmen “must have the eye of the American eagle and 


Prayer was offered 





























the touch of Michael Angeio,” and the sentiment met with 
enthusiastic applause —the audience feeling doubtless that 
they possessed these valuable physical and intellectual require- 
ments, 

The Hon. Frank W. Palmer, Congressional Printer, on 
being introduced, met with hearty applause. He said that the 
pressmen had a right to be a little vain, as he did not know 
of any one who did more to disseminate knowledge than the 
pressman, as he put the finishing touches on the labor of the 
author and the compositor. Quoting the saying that he who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before is a 
public benefactor, by a parity of reasoning he claimed that as 
pressmen by their art caused many pages of useful matter to 
be disseminated where one previously existed, they were all 
public benefactors. This testimony to the philanthropic efforts 
of the craft was highly appreciated, but Gen. George ‘H. 
Harries, who followed, took some exception to the sentiment, 
and questioned if the man who caused two pages of the Con- 
gressional Record to be distributed where only one was dis- 
tributed before could rightly be considered a public benefac- 
tor. 3oard of Trade, 
stiggested that if that organization had anything that the 


General Harries, as secretary of the 


pressmen wanted that they should please mention it. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, made a strong address on the value of thorough 
organization, in which he asserted that while there were still 
some pressmen, still some assistants that did not belong to the 
of the organization would remain 
the 


union, so long the work 
“The 


‘stands for no wrong principles. 


unfinished. movement of labor,” said speaker, 
There is not a thing which 
is tabooed by any right-thinking, honest, earnest American 
citizen for which the American labor movement stands. There 
is not a principle high or dear in the hearts of the American 
people which we do not struggle and endeavor to achieve. 
There is no one so high that we wish to tear down. There is 
no one so low in social abyss that we shall not stoop and 
bend our knees in the endeavor to lift up.” Enthusiastic 
applause greeted the speaker. 

Hon. John Joy Edson, president of the Washington Board 
of Trade, expressed regret for delay in reaching the meeting 
owing to a misunderstanding, and welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of the Board of Trade. He spoke of the power of the 
organization, and in that power and its growth he saw the 
“Th,” said 


the speaker, “upon investigation, the world learns that your 


need for honesty and accuracy in its transactions. 


action has been perfect and fair to all people, that it has been 
just and right, just so far as the people find out that your 
action is in that degree successful, so will you command the 
respect and the codperation of the world. 

“T was born on a farm; I was a farmer’s boy until I went 
into the Union army. I have worked 
in a blacksmith’s shop. And any- 
thing I can do now or hereafter to encourage any organiza- 


I know what labor is. 
I remember those days. 


tion to level up human affairs, I shall always be glad to do.” 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Terence V. Powderly, in his welcome to the delegates, 
made a special plea for the union label and urged upon his 
hearers the importance of buying only union-made goods. 

E. M. Lawson, president of Typographical Union No. tor, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of his organization, after 
which President J. H. Bowman took the chair and addressed 
the convention. He thanked the convention for the loyal sup- 
port he had received, and on the eve of his retirement he felt 
that he had cause to congratulate them on the growth of the 
membership. The speaker urged the greatest attention to the 
cardinal principle of unionism — organization. The conven- 
tion was then declared open. 

After some routine business, an adjournment was voted 
pending the preparation of the report of the Committee on 
Credentials. 

The annual report of the president was distributed at the 
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meeting. The report stated that the organization had every 
reason to be congratulated on account of the steady advance 
it has made in every way, and dwelt at length on the alliance 
which had been perfected governing the pressmen as well as 
the typographical and bookbinders’ international organiza 
tions. Mr 


Chicago and the attitude taken by the American Federation of 


Bowman mentioned the strike of the pressmen in 


Labor and the International Typographical Union, and urged 
that the convention take up the matter of the establishment of 
The American Pressman on a larger scale than at present. 
He recommended that the office of president be made a sala- 
ried one, so the occupant may devote his whole time to his 
duties. 

On the second day, the privileges of the floor were given 
to Mr. Frederick Driscoll, representing the American News 
paper Publishers’ Association, who, on being introduced by 
the president, addressed the meeting as follows: 


GEN rLeEMEN,— It affords me pleasure to have the honor of appearing 


before you as the representative of the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers’ .\ssociation. The majority of our members employ only union 
men in their pressrooms, and in their interest [ have come to solicit 


your cooperation, in the establishment of more permanent mutual rela 


tions of friendliness, whereby all possible strife and struggle will be 
reduced to a minimum, the lockout and the walkout abolished, and 
industrial peace be reasonably secured. 

Since the meeting of your last convention in Milwaukee, I was 
invited to appear at the annual convention of the International Typo 
graphical Union, held last August in the same city. At that time, 


in response to some of my requests, the convention instructed the 


executive council to confer with the special standing committee of our 
association with a view to arriving at an agreement, providing for the 
amicable adjustment of all differences that might arise between any 
member of the Publishers’ Association and the Typographical Union 


afliliated bodies. 
The convention also adopted the following resolutions: 
That it is the 


unions 


and its 

* Resolved, sense of the International Typographical 
that should 
all times when changing their scale of prices; 


Union subordinate adopt conciliatory measures at 


and that before any change 
publishers 


in scale of prices is adopted, it should be submitted to all 


who are interested.” 

* Resolved, That the 
shall allow a 
Association to be heard on important changes in the laws 


International Typographical Union, when 


requested, representative of the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ 
affecting their interests.” 
In accordance with the instruction of the convention the executive 


held 
American Newspaper 


a conference with the special standing committee of the 
last for two 


council 


Publishers’ Association in November 


days, in which time a plan of arbitration was agreed upon. In Decem 


her our board of directors endorsed the plan, and in February our 


association, in annual convention assembled, unanimously approved the 
Marcli, to the 
all the subordinate unions ratified it by a 


members of 
35530 
parties in 


referendum, the 
12,544 
both 


same. In upon submission 


vote of yeas to 


nays, and President Lynch announced the adoption by 


interest on April 6, 1901. Subsequently, May 1, 1901, was the day 
appointed on which it should take effect. 

During the past six weeks the publishers have been closing indi 
vidual contracts with the International Typographical Union, by which 


the latter underwrites and guarantees the continuous and_ peaceable 


execution of all existing contracts with subordinate unions, whether 


verbal or written. It can be fairly claimed that while the publishers 


have been thus insured against industrial war, the best interests of the 


members of the unions have been promoted. 
Believing this most implicitly, I appear before you today with confi- 
dence, to urge you to authorize your executive council to confer with 


our Special Standing Committee to similarly arrange for the mutual 


arbitration of all differences which may arise with your subordinate 


unions. Yours is the only remaining trade in a publisher’s office now, 
which is without comprehensive and definite arrangements for arbitra 
tion, and the publishers I represent desire to secure the benefits of peace 
that the employer 


in every department of labor employed by them, so 


and employe can feel that they may be certainly guaranteed against 
labor trouble in the future. 
I beg to call your attention to the two resolutions which I have 


already quoted, providing for conciliatory measures whenever it is pro 
posed to change the scale, and that all proposed changes should be 
submitted to the publisher for a reasonable time before the adoption of 
same. Also, that the representative of the publishers should be heard 
hefore the adoption of any changes in your general laws affecting their 
interests. 

I can not conceive of any reasonable objection on your part to the 
adoption of similar resolutions by your body. We desire to enable our 
publishers to hold identically the same relations to your International 
organization, its subordinate unions and the members thereof, that are 


now held with the International Typographical Union. 
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ST. LOUIS DELEGATION, INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, 
W. H. Jones, Theo. Galoskowsky, W. E. Hamlin, John Warrington, Henry Voss, Wm, Burklin. Mrs. H. J. Klein, H. J. Klein, Mrs. Galoskowsky, 
Mr. Pfeifer, Mrs. Pfeifer and friend, James Goodwin. 
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Miss Florence Edvads, Miss Ida Bryan, Miss Ellen Riley, Miss Bessie Shaefer, Mrs, Brennan, Miss Sadie 
Foley, Mrs. Carr, Miss Lizzie Dillon, Miss Anna Paff. 

















I 


of so amending your laws as to allow the largest discretion to any sub- 


desire to present for your further consideration the advisability 


ordinate union, when its jurisdiction extends over territory outside the 
This outside territory very often contains 
published. Great 


city where it is located. 


minor towns and cities in which 


hardship is liable to be experienced if, as seems to be the rule now, 


newspapers are 


the same wages and rules are enforced in this outside territory as obtains 


in the large city, the home of the union. With reduced cost of living, 
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reduced hours of labor, by reason of small circulation, inability of the 
publisher in such small localities to pay the full union rates established 
for a large city, it would seem but just and equitable that the local 
union, under such circumstances, should have a specially reduced rate 
to meet such situations, and that your laws should empower them to 
make different scales for the smaller localities. 

Many that unions are 
cover, in union agreements, unskilled their 
skilled labor, and thereby materially, yet unnecessarily, increasing the 
This is deemed 


publishers complain local endeavoring to 


labor in pressrooms as 
expenses of operating that department of their business. 
to be a hardship to which the publishers should not be subjected. 

The number of kook and job pressmen in nearly every city is very 
employed in 


greater than the number of newspaper 


The question has often been asked, is it not possible to provide 


much pressmen 
offices. 
by your laws that on all questions relating to newspaper offices, the 
newspaper pressmen should alone be authorized to decide, while con- 
ceding the same right to others to govern in all matters particularly 
pertaining to their division of labor. 

It may be that the excessive requirements as to the number of men 
to be employed upon the different kinds of presses used, may have some 
connection with the fact that, in only about sixty newspaper offices out 
of every hundred, are the pressrooms operated under the rules of the 
union, while the composing-room percentage of union offices exceeds 
seventy-five. 

Let me urge upon you, and the officers to whom you intrust the 
government of your organization, the importance to the cause of union 


labor, of such recommendations and modifications of existing laws, 
rules and customs, as will invite the trust and confidence of publishers, 
so that they will see you are disposed to deal fairly and equitably with 
them. 

Not might, but right; 


With a determination to be fair and just, according to conditions, and a 


not force, but reason, must ultimately prevail. 


LP.P.a AWOL NA 


W Ashington, V.C. 





ST. LOUIS BADGE. 
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way provided to arbitrate all differences, there is every reason to 


believe that not only will industrial peace be secured in your trade, 
but that your union will grow in the esteem of the publisher, so that 
manned by union 


many more newspaper pressrooms will be pressmen 


than is the case at present. This I can fairly assume is a consummation 
for which you will all cheerfully put forth your best efforts. 

I have stated, with frankness, the objections made by various news- 
paper publishers to the prevailing conditions in their pressrooms, and 
the requests hereby made, if granted, will strengthen your organization 
and increase its power and influence for the best welfare of all your 
members. 

I thank you for the opportunity you have given me to appear before 
you, and trust you will be disposed to give the fullest consideration to 
the suggestions and statements I have presented. [Great applause.] 


The president then said: “ Gentlemen, you have heard the 


very able address of Mr. Driscoll. I want to supplement it by 
saying that the line laid down in his address is, to my mind, 
the proper line for labor organizations to conduct business 
The time 


upon. The time has passed for fighting each other. 


has come when we must get together. The employer realizes 
now than we have strength, and we realize now that he has 
strength and money. The organizations have lifted themselves 
to such a plane that they have brought themselves before the 
employers in a manner such that sensible men will realize that 
it is better for them to deal in a business-like way with the 
organizations than it is to say to them, ‘Get out of my office! 
I don't want to talk to you.’ 


ciliation and arbitration are the proper methods for the solu 


So, gentlemen, I feel that con- 
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tion of the problems that trades organizations have before 
them, and I hope that this convention will take favorable action 
on the matter presented to them by Mr. Driscoll.” [| Applause. ] 

The convention extended to Friday, the 21st, and various 
measures were brought up, the result being to leave matters 


very much as before. The National Guard question, the rights 





A GROUP OF EX-OFFICERS, THE GUEST BADGE 
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of the feeders, the label and its control, and the question of 
arbitration all received treatment. Mr. James 
O'Connell, president of the International Machinists’ Associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting and solicited the support of the 





conservative 


pressmen. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President — Martin P. Higgins, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-president — E. A. Baulsir, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-president — Daniel J. McDonald, Boston, 
Mass. 
Third Vice-president — William H. Burklin, St. Louis, Mo, 
Secretary-treasurer — William J. Webb, New York. 
Theodore F. editor of 
American Pressman, with an increase of salary. The 
salary of W. J. Webb, secretary-treasurer, was increased from 


The 


annual 


Galoskowsky was reelected 





$700 to $go0. 

On behalf of the delegates, former President Bowman was 
presented with a handsome diamond ring by Delegate Thomp- 
son, and at the headquarters at the National Hotel in the 
evening, Mrs. Bowman was remembered in a similar manner 
by the ladies. 

The fourteenth convention will be held in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, commencing on the third Monday in June, 1902. 
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The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


THe souvenir book issued by the International Printing Pressmen 


Assistants’ Union was one of the finest ever issued by this organiza- 


Wash- 


and 


tion. It was from the press of the Law Reporter Company, of 


ington. 


A. M. 


you are master of your profession and that you are not to be overcome 


Bock, Owen Sound, Canada.—The posters give evidence that 


by trifles. The lay-out of the sheets is good, and no doubt the effect on 
the hoarding was all that you intended it to be. 

H. M. Downs, Fitchburg, Massachusetts.—Your style of advertising 
is catchy and your printing both composition and presswork is 


excellent. Your cards and blotters are attractive enough to draw trade, 
and the envelope slip is a good idea to hold on to. 
Illinois.-The letter-head you refer to 


The rules are imperfectly lined and 


Ropert M. Witson, Durand, 
is not a fine specimen of jobwork. 
joined, and the job has the appearance of being hastily thrown together. 
Dark blue ink would have been preferable to the green used, and would 
have made a more attractive job 
A sLotTer from the Owyhee Avalanche, Silver City, Idaho, is one 
of the most attractive among the blotters received. It is printed in red 
and black, well set and presswork of fine quality. The Owyhee Ava- 
lanche ought to capture all the job-printing in its locality if the business 
men therein know a good thing when they see it. 
New York, 


Exposition which is attractive in 


BLANCHARD CoMPANY, is sending out printed 
matter relating to the Pan-American 


style and will no doubt bring the company much additional business. A 


Isaac H. 


folder headed ‘** Transfers’ is very well designed and admirably printed, 


and is, besides, a most catchy advertisement. It will, no doubt, bring 
many returns. 

A neat booklet is printed by the West (Wis.) 
Telegram relating to the copper industry of northern Wisconsin, with a 
map showing the circulation of the principal papers outside of Milwau- 
kee, and also showing that the 7e/egram is one of the two leading papers 
Both booklet and map are good specimens of typography 


Superior Evening 


in the State. 

and presswork. 
A PACKAGE containing several samples of presswork has been received 

Powers, pressman with the Bristol Press, Bristol, Con- 


from Charles L. 
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Sach individual piece of work shows that care has been taken 





necticut. 
with the make-ready, body of ink, and harmony between ink and color 
of stock. Without doubt, Mr. Powers is a master of his profession and 
knows how to turn out presswork to perfection. 

James Nicuors, with the Evening Telegram, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, forwards a package of commercial, society and general printing, 
many of the samples being excellent specimens of typography and press- 
work. They show that pressmen in the colony are 
abreast of the times, and that they are able to turn out printing in up- 
to-date styles with modern productions of the typefoundries. 


compositors and 


Broadway, New York city, is sending out 
some excellent card calendars with half-tone illustrations for 
The cards are printed in first-class style, the illustrations 
calendar being an attractive 


Tue Winchester Press, 203 
beautiful 
backgrounds. 
being treated in an artistic manner, each 
specimen of typegraphic art. The advertising matter is set forth in an 
attractive manner and the calendars, as a whole, are fine specimens of 
printing. 

is the title of a four-page circular sent out by 
It is printed in 


* How to AttrRAcT,”’ 
the Sigmund Ullman Company, inkmakers, New York. 
black, red and aluminum, the first page having a reproduction of a 
which is attached a little band on which the word “ trade” 
appears. The first page is the word ‘“ trade,” 
which is printed on the third page, to be read through the opening. 


magnet to 
‘ 


die-cut so as to allow 
It is an attractive advertisement. 

Tue Dennison Quarterly for Stationers is a new circular 
issued by the Dennison Manufacturing Company, giving information as 
The composition and 


12-page 


to novelties, etc., manufactured by this concern. 
presswork (in two colors) is of excellent quality. The pages are illus- 
trated with engravings in line and half-tone of the up-to-date productions 
of the company. All the advertising matter of the Dennison Company 
is neat and attractive in the highest degree. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a very neatly framed half-tone 
print entitled ** Printing House Square, Milwaukee.’ It is issued with 
the compliments of the Evening Wisconsin, and shows the building of 
the Evening Wisconsin Company in the center, the Milwaukee Journal 
on the opposite corner, and the building diagonally opposite which con- 
tains so many printing-offices. In the foreground are portraits of A. J. 
Aikens, William E. Cramer and John F. Cramer. 

AmMoncG the most enterprising of trade journals in the United States 
Hatter, Pan-American 
1214 inches in size, the contents of which are both 


is the American which has gotten out a edition 


pages, 10 by 


of 130 
educational and beautiful. The literary matter is of excellent quality, 
the ads. are displayed by artists in typography, and the presswork is all 
The American Hatter is published by the Garri- 
Astor place, New York city. 


that could be desired. 
son & Hobron Company, 13 

Ture Evening Wisconsin, published in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is send- 
ing out a booklet entitled “Art in and 
6 by 8 inches in size, printed on extra heavy enameled stock, with rough 
The style of composition is good, 
Such an 


Printing,” eight pages cover, 
cover printed in red, gray and black. 
and the presswork equals anything that has come to our table. 
excellent piece of typographic printing ought to bring customers by the 
hundred to the Evening Wisconsin's job-printing department. 

Wiruovt the inkmaker, the pressman and compositor would be at a 
disadvantage in the production of fine printing. We before us 
samples of work printed with the inks of Glidden & White, Cleveland, 


have 


SANGER: 


ALTON PAPER-WEIGHT, 





PHE 
Novel advertising device recently put out by the Chicago & Alton 
Railway, Chicago. 


Ohio some half-tones, showing the good qualities of the finer grades of 
ink made by this firm, and some cover-stock and show cards printed in 
the heavier bodied inks necessary for this class of work. All are of bril- 
liant hue and give evidence of the excellent working qualities of the inks 
made by the above-named firm. 

J. C. Mirus, with the Hodgson-Paton Press, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia, forwards a package of specimens for criticism. The 
comprises letter-heads, bill-heads, programs, cards, etc., the composition 
is artistic sometimes a little too much so—and the press- 
Solidity of color and accurate register are two good points 
As a whole, the collection is worthy 


work 


on which 
work good. 
in the pressman’s part of the work. 
of commendation, showing care in design and execution, and the applica- 
tion of artistic ideas to the material at command. 

‘* THALF-TONE Presswork,” by George H. Ellis, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, is a pamphlet of twenty pages and cover, 7% by 10% inches, 
printed on fine grade paper in the highest style of the pressman’s art, 
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IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS WORKSHOP. 


Manager Herbert L. Baker and staff at the Unitype Company's Exhibit 
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IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS WORKSHOP 


Manager Glasgow and group in exhibit of Electric City Engraving Company. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION VIEWS LEFT OVER FROM 









SOME LAST MONTH. 



































IN THE GRAPHIC 





































In addition to the exhibit in the Graphic Arts gallery, which adjoins that of the American 
Phree-Color Company, the Tympalyn Company also has the working exhibit illustrated above, 
which is located in the Graphic Arts Workshop. The press used is the Huber of Van Allens & 
Boughton. The Tympalyn Company is now printing its new catalogue in seven colors on this 
press, and visitors will not only be able to see the excellent results to be obtained by use of 
their overlay, but can also have a practical demonstration of its workings. 


IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS WORKSHOP, 
Working exhibit of the Tympalyn Company. 
EXPOSITION VIEWS 


SOME PAN-AMERICAN 





ARTS GALLERY. 


OVER 








Exhibit of the Buffalo Printing Ink Works. 


VISIT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


The exhibits in the Graphic Arts Gal- 
lery and the Graphic Arts Workshop at the 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, were 
fully described and illustrated in the July 
issue of THe INLAND PRINTER, which was 


“ 


the “ Pan-American Number.” 

Members of the United Typothete, the 
delegates to the Electrotypers’ and Photo- 
engravers’ conventions, and all others con- 
templating a trip to Buffalo, should secure 
a copy of that issue and be prepared before- 
hand for an intelligent examination of the 
exhibits in those buildings. The exposition 
is well worth taking a long trip to see, and 
no one in the printing trades and the allied 
crafts should fail to make the journey to 
3uffalo before the fair closes. 

Niagara Falls, with their never-ending 
charms, can be reached by rail or electric 
car in a short time, and numerous other 
points of interest are to be seen in the vicin- 
ity, all of which should be visited. 

It is well to arrange in advance for hotel 
accommodations, but if one makes the trip 
without first securing rooms there will 
undoubtedly be plenty of comfortable places 
to be found at which to stop. 


FROM LAST MONTH. 

















Various styles of half-tone work, suitable 
for illustration of books or catalogues, are shown, and are treated in a 


with cover in black and red. 
most artistic manner. The descriptive text is printed on rough stock in 
old-style type, embellished with antique ornaments, and the work as a 
whole is a pleasure for the critical printer to look at and admire. 

A Novet MAcHINERY ADVERTISEMENT.—The Webster Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, call attention to their new catalogue in a rather 
unique way. They show a half-tone made from a photograph of one of 
four 64-page forms from which their handsome new catalogue ‘“ M” of 
The balance of the 


elevating and conveying appliances was printed. 








they along 


It is rather unusual to see 


advertisement gives readers to understand 
without it and asks them to send for one. 
an advertisement of this kind in a trade paper. The plan was adopted 
for recent issue of the American Elevator and Grain Trade. The cata- 
logue was printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, and 
by a curious coincidence the form was being lifted from the stone “* M ” 
in this establishment. This being the designatien of their catalogue 
they allowed the letter to remain in the cut. from 
which the accompanying half-tone was made was by George A. Fur- 
neaux, Chicago. 


can not get 


The photograph 


A CATALOGUE recently issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
consists of eighty pages and cover, 6 by 9 inches in size, very finely 
printed on heavy enameled paper, with half-tone engravings illustrating 
the various processes of treating the graphite for the finished products 
of this well-known firm. The cover is a half-tone from a modeled design, 
printed in tint and black, representing a workman pouring from a cru- 
cible into a mold. Composition, engraving, presswork and binding are 
all of a high grade of excellence, and the work is commendable through- 
out. 


Gotptnc & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, occasionally send out booklets 
descriptive of their presses and other manufactures so necessary to the 
proper conduct of the printing business. A recently issued booklet on 
the Golding Jobber is a fine specimen of presswork in two colors, with 
handsomely embossed cover, showing all the good features of the press 
bearing their name. Printing of this character is, in itself, a good 
recommendation of the merchandise advertised, and Messrs. Golding & 
Co. know how to place their goods before prospective customers in the 
most attractive manner. 

To Tue traveler in foreign lands a guide-book is ‘‘a friend in need.” 
We have before us a pocket companion of this description issued by Hig- 
gie & Co., of Rothesay, Scotland, entitled “ 
a compact handbook giving information of value to any contemplating a 
While not a specimen of high-art printing, 


3onnie Scotland’s Resorts,” 


tour of that rugged country. 
there is a wealth of information contained in its 128 pages of historical 
and geographical chit-chat seldom met with in most books of its diminu- 
tive size. Higgie & Co. have crowded all they could of the best into the 
smallest compass. 

A PAMPHLET showing lithogravure work in its best phases has been 
issued by Janssen Lithogravure Company, Stevenson street, San Fran- 
It is a booklet of thirty-six pages enclosed in hand- 
The introductory 


cisco, California. 
somely printed cover, size 6 by 1114 inches, oblong. 
pages are wonderful specimens of type, rule and border work in colors, 
the remaining pages showing lithogravure plates printed in various tints, 
with letter-heads, business cards, billheads, etc., in strong colors, making 
a most attractive combination. The engraving is excellent and the press- 
work above criticism. 

A paMmpHLeT of thirty-two pages and cover, 7 by 10 inches, with 
numerous half-tone illustrations printed on enameled stock, 
has been prepared by the Minister of Mines of British Columbia, and 


printed by R. Wolfenden, King’s printer, Victoria, B. C., for distribu- 


inserted, 
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tion at the Buftalo and Glasgow exhibitions. From a printer’s point of 
view the work is very well done, composition and make-up being of good 
quality, and presswork, especially on the half-tones, of the highest grade. 
A map accompanying the pamphlet is a fine specimen of that class of 
work. 
Columbia, and to its superintendent. 


The pamphlet is a credit to the Department of Printing of British 


Tue INLAND Printer acknowledges with thanks the receipt of sam- 
ples of a number of pieces of sheet-music, together with several copies 
of ** Nicholson’s Musical Nicholson & Co., Sydney, 


The work is and well for the 
this 


Magazine,” from 


Australia. creditably done, speaks 


We 


who is 


house. notice a number of designs for the 


Souter, 


Australia, but in 


enterprise of 
Tue INLAND 
Part of the work 
is letterpress and part lithographed, and bears the imprints of William 
Brooks & Co., Woodhill’s Printing Works, and W. Akhurst & Co. 


»9f Loring & Axtell, 89 


covers are hy D. H. known to readers of 


PRINTER, not only in \merica. 


“SPECIMENS OF PRINTING,” from the press 


Dwight street, Springfield, Massachusetts, is a handsomely printed 


pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 10 by 13 inches in size, on deckle-edged 
stock, printed in red and black, showing the body-type and job type in 
enameled 
rhe 
type is used in job-work style, showing customers and prospective cus 


Most 


of the printing is in red and black and presents a most attractive appeat 


use in their office, with a few half-tone illustrations on tine 


stock to show the excellent grade of presswork done by this firm. 
tomers how the type will appear in any work they might desire. 


ance. Composition, presswork, stock and binding are all of the highest 
grade and combine to produce most excellent results. 


Herkimer, New York,” is a 
printed on fine enameled stock and 


Tue ** Panorama and History of book 
of 112 pages, 6 by 9 inches, oblong, 
bound in flexible leather with gold stamp on side. The work is descrip 
tive, as its title implies, and is freely illustrated with excellent half-tone 
engravings. Wood 
her brother, and the printing was done by Z. C. Childs & Son, of Utica, 
New York. first 
class quality, and the book is a souvenir that will doubtless be cherished 


The work is the production of Miss Flora L. and 


The composition, presswork and binding are all of 
and well preserved by all who are fortunate enough to possess a copy. 
A great deal of painstaking research and mechanical effort must have 
been expended in the production of such a good specimen of typography, 











and Miss Wood is to be congratulated upon the happy result of her 
iabors. 
A o A 
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THE monthly meetings of the Chicago Trade Press Asso- 
ciation have been discontinued during the summer, but will be 
resumed on the last Friday in September. 

THE second annual picnic of the affiliated printing trades 
of Des Moines, Iowa, was held at Adel, Saturday, July 20. 
The Franklin Club, of Des Moines, 
the carrying out of the successful event. 


is to be congratulated on 


Joun B. KNepper, printer and publisher of the Valley Sig- 
nal, at Carnegie, Pennsylvania, has purchased for $6,000 the 
brick block at 235 Main street, which he will occupy as the 
office of his newspaper and printing business. 

MAXFIELD ParrisH has been working for more than six 
months on the illustrations in color for Quiller-Couch’s story 
in the Fiction Number of Scribner’s. These have been faith- 
fully reproduced, and appear in the August issue. 

AN editorial note in the June number concerning advertis 
ing park attractions by street railways, credited the article by 
Mr. Respess to the Street Railway Review. 
The article in question was published in the Street 


This was a mis- 
take. 
Railway Journal of April 6, and that paper was the one 
intended to be referred to. 

Tue Baker Printing Company, of Newark, New Jersey, 
now occupies the entire five-story building at 251 Market street, 
that city, and has added an up-to-date stationery store to its 
printing and bookbinding establishment. The officers of the 
company are: William A. 
vice-president and treasurer, and Joseph S. Shoyer, secretary. 


saker, president; Samuel R. Baker, 


Metz B. Hayes, who for the past eleven years has been 
connected with Outing, and more recently as its business and 
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advertising manager, is now with Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Vonthly. He will be associated in the Eastern territory with 
Robert C. Wilson, while the advertising interests of Leslie's 
in the West will be in charge of Charles D. Spalding. 


Tue Shoe Trade Journal, Chicago, educates its advertisers 
by sending them a card on which appears the following: “ The 
more attention YOU give to your advertising space, the more 
attention will our readers give to you and your goods.” This 
is a good suggestion. If advertisers would change advertise- 


ments more frequently much better results could be obtained. 


AN exhibit in the Graphic Arts Gallery at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, Buffalo, which-printers should see, is that of 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, consisting of a 
number of specially bound books as well as books taken from 
their regular stock, original drawings, lithographic plates, ete. 
The exhibition illustrating the art of lithography was specially 
prepared for the instruction of the laymen, and the demonstra- 
tion is so very simple and attractive that the ordinary person, 
after turning the eight double frames, should have a fairly 
clear idea of the manner in which lithography is produced. 
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Hookbinding 


























CONDUCTED BY A PINDER. 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-bookmakers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. 

All communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue Art oF By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
ise on the art, pages; 
Cloth, $1.50. 


__A practical treat 
illustrated; plates. 


BookBINDING. 
with many examples. 200 

BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS, ty W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 

MANUAL OF THE ArT OF BooksinpiInG.—— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. $2.2 


5. 


Cloth, 2. 

A new ruling machine has been patented by Charles Bur- 
rows, of Schenectady, New York. His have been 
used to some extent fitted on the Piper ruling machine. 


strikers 


THe Government bindery has put in another Crawley 
rounder and backer, making a total of three now in use. 
\nother branch of Uncle Sam’s bindery is about to be estab- 


lished at Manila, Philippine Islands. 


Ecc ALBuMEN.—A practical binder and finisher, well known 
to the craft, writes this department in regard to the quality 
of egg albumen the trade. He that on 
analytical examination he has found that it contains too much 
fine 


furnished to says 


fish glue (about sixty per cent) for successful use on 


work. Those finishers who do much tooling and produce fine 
work prefer the old way of making their glair, as they are then 
Of course that is a slow 
should be from 


certain of its effects on the leather. 


process, and equally good results obtained 


a good albumen. 
Hanp Rutinc 1x Otp Booxs.— Has attention ever been 
drawn to the fact that the ruling of lines in old books was 
done by hand? That this was the case is proved by the fre- 
Here and there one can see 
Almost all 


quent unevenness of the work. 
that the ink gave out before the line was ended. 


the title-pages of seventeenth-century sermons are hand-ruled, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 























In some cases the 
I may 


the page being set, as it were, in a frame. 
ruling is carried through the volume in this fashion. 
cite as examples the 1623 and 1632 Shakespeare Folios, Syden- 
ham’s “ Sermons” (1637), and Waso’s Dictionary (1662). In 
the last instance the page is ruled into three columns. This 
work must have been done after the printing while the book 
was in sheets, and it must have employed many workmen.— 
Notes and Queries. 

BINDING IN Futt Levant.—The accompanying illustrations 
are made from a book recently bound by the Hicks-Judd Com- 
pany, San Francisco, which is considered by those who have 


examined it to be an unusually handsome piece of work. The 


AS 4 
4 De, be 








Inside cover of book, * Vanity Fair bound by the Hicks-Judd 
Company. 
wine 
the 


The book is bound in full 


the backbone and the two roses on 


design is an original one. 
levant, the rose on 
front cover being inlaid in white and the center rose in red. 
The inside cover is lined in green levant, the roses being 
inlaid in green. The facing of the book is watered silk. 
FLEXIBLE LEATHER BINDING.—It is almost incredible how 
few men, working as bookbinders year after year, know how to 
catalogues, memorandums, and 
that has to stand much wear, it 
Smaller books are more suit- 
hard to 


do flexible binding. | For 

almost any small-sized book 
is the most suitable binding. 
able because blemishes and scratches are avoid in 
large surfaces, particularly in buffings, which are extensively 
used. The leather should always be sponged on the wrong 
side, not soaked, and laid out between boards to dry before 
working it. Boards can be tipped on with glue, but the turn- 
ing in should be made with paste, and if round-cornered the 
leather should be cut close around the corners, and pared 
in such a way that when it is turned in it will look smooth and 
and not lumpy, with all four corners of a different 
The book should also be put into the case with paste, 
If glue is used its 
purpose as a flexible binding is defeated. Stamping or embel- 


lishment should not be used beyond the name and creasing 


round, 
shape. 
to allow back and joints to open freely. 
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around the edges. If tan skivers are used the books should be 
put between smooth boards singly and pressed hard. and left 
in press until they are well dried and flat. Buffing and water- 
grain skivers should be nipped and taken out, and stacked 
between boards under weight until dry. 


A VaLuas_eE Boox.—An valuable book 
issued by the Government is the history of the Philippine 
Islands. It is published by the authority of the Department 
of State. The book is printed in Spanish, two volumes royal 
octavo size, and an atlas, and are ail bound in half russia 

Volume I contains 764 printed pages and 169 illustra- 
Volume II contains 484 printed pages and 112 maps and 
The atlas contains thirty maps of the islands, all lith- 


interesting and 


leather. 
tions. 

plates. 
ographed in colors. The work was compiled by P. Jose Algue, 
S. J., of the Manila Observatory, and is the information and 
data of the monks of the Philippine Islands. They have been 
engaged in the task of collecting it for the past thirty-five 
years. A limited number of the history will be sold by John 
J. Wynne, 27 West Sixteenth street, New York city, and the 
proceeds will be devoted to the maintenance of the Manila 
The is only eight hundred, making 


Observatory. edition 
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(Fig. 1, page 762), then glue a strip of No. 25 board i on the 
edge of board ec. In the diagram a and b are guide edges on 


bronzed paper; g and /) are small pieces of tin tacked on 
strip 7; f shows how board to be lined should be laid on the 
paper against g h: ab and c¢ d are the edges to be turned in, 
the corners being first cut off. Paste the paper backs and lay 
on board e¢ even at the top and slide under g and /i against 1. 
The margins a b and d will be found correct if tin guides are 
measured off right. After paper is turned in lay a sheet of 
thin paper over the bronzed surface and rub down, then stand 
them on edge to dry. When dry stack up under heavy weights. 
Gauges can be made for almost any emergency of this kind, 
half leather and combination cloth cases, scoring, folding odd 


jobs into special shapes, mounting pictures, ete. 


BoOKBINDING IN ForetGN Countries.—The bookbinding 
industry is still in its infancy in Southern Austria, books 
being mostly published in paper covers. In an area of some 
30,000 miles probably there are no less than one hundred book 
The total 


The work is principally done by hand, and shops 


binding establishments. business amounts to but 
very little. 


where the proprietors employ help are very scarce outside of 


“NRNITY FAIR 


W. M, THACKERAY 


a —— 


VANITY Fait 


ORBACKERAY 


is 


FULL LEVANT BINDING BY HICKS-JUDD COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, 


twenty-four hundred books, and it required but a short time 
for the Government bindery to complete the work.—The [ntcr- 
national Bookbinder. 

SpectAL GAUGES.—An inquiry has been received from Utica, 
New York, in reference to bronzed calendar backs, printed on 
The 
writer says the design has a border close to the edge of the 
board, and the difficulty is to get even margins and not rub off 


Answer.— For jobs of 


coated paper, to be lined afterward on binder’s board. 


the bronze when the paper is turned in. 
this kind the making of special gauges would be helpful. If 
the calendar back is run on a job press, the head and right- 
hand edges will be the “ guide edges,” and supposing that an 
allowance of one inch for the turn-in is made outside the bor- 
der, the gauge could be made in this way: Cut a tarboard ec 


Trieste. Large orders are sent to Vienna. The great majority 
ot bookbinders in Southern Austria confine their attention to 
the rebinding of old books. Denmark imports a large amount 


of bookcloth from Great Britain. There are few countries in 
the world where so many books are published in paper covers 
as n France. In England or the United States the stories of 
Kipling, the poems of Longfellow, and most other books are 
published in cloth covers. In France, on the other hand, the 
Zola and the tales of Alphonse Daudet 


Leipsic is the center of book- 


novels of appear 


invariably in paper covers. 


printing and binding in Germany. And bookcloth is manufac- 


tured by two large firms at Bamberg, Bavaria, and at Gum- 


mersbach on Rhine. There is a German factory located at 


Crefeld, in the lower Rhine district, which manufactures 
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pegamoid. It is an English invention, and the material is 
made of cotton and certain patented coating, an imitation of 
embossed leather, which is now coming into extensive use as 
a material for bookbindings of the higher grades, such as have 
been hitherto usually done in leather. In some parts of Greece 
bookcloth is used as shoe lining. The most prominent publish- 


Stockholm. A large number of books 


ers in Sweden are in 
are bound here in moleskin. 
industry in Edinburgh. Many of the books printed in this 
city are bound and published elsewhere. Several prominent 
publishing houses in London have practically all their printing 
The printed sheets are shipped to London and are 
From one-third to one-half of the 
Never- 


300k-printing is an important 


done here. 
bound and issued there. 
volumes printed in Edinburgh are bound in London. 
theless, this city is the center of the bookbinding industry of 
Scotland.—IV. C. Connor in the International Bookbinder. 
SpeciAL GAUGE FOR HALF-LEATHER OR COMBINATION CLOTH 
Cases.— Make a case to fit the book or dummy, cut a piece of 
tarboard larger than the case, glue a strip of board along one 
(This 


edge (a, Fig. 2), and another at right angles to it, c d. 
Lay 


strip c d is one piece, cut out in the center for the back.) 








the case ¢ and f snugly against a and c d, and then fit another 
strip b outside the case f; cut out a piece of strip c d for the 
A piece of thin strawboard /: should 
The gauge is now complete 


back, as mentioned above. 
then be glued down on board. 
and if angles a c and d b are right the case must be square 
and the backbone g will be straight. The backs should be cut 
to an even size in a cutting machine. 
glue off the backs and lay on in position shown in 7 k, one edge 
butting against #; lay on board e, then f, and turn in ends. 
It is both a quick and accurate way, and the sides can be put 
on so even that the cases can be stamped in a blocking-press, 
where side and back meet, in either gold or “ blind,” if so 


In making the cases 


desired. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEMN. 

This book, recently published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, is a piece of beautiful book- 
making which it would be difficult to surpass. The letterpress 
is in black, with a specially designed colored border, printed 
over a delicate tint. The numerous illustrations are half-tones, 
hand-tooled in the highest style of the art, the originals of 
which are oil paintings done especially for this book by the 
well-known artist, Louis Braunhold. The regular edition is 
bound in vellum, white, purple, and combination white and 
purple; the de live in full leather and silk. Both editions have 
gold side stamp and gold edges. The verse is elegant and 
scholarly and worthy of the setting the printer and binder have 
given it, and the book will be treasured alike for its literary 
and typographical excellence. For a work of its artistic nature 
the price has been fixed at a very moderate figure, being $1.50 
for the regular edition, and $4 for the de luxe. It can be 
obtained of all booksellers or direct from the publisher. Cir- 
culars giving full particulars will be sent anywhere on request. 
A number of testimonials concerning the work are to be found 
in the advertisement elsewhere. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 





TWENTY-SEVEN different sizes can be quickly and accurately 
made up from one set of the Wilson Adjustable Blocks by use 
of the regular extensions. Send to maker for circulars. A. F. 
Wanner & Co., 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





WONDERFUL GROWTH. 

Chicago has one concern which has made giant strides 
since it was started six years ago. It is the Bronson’s Print- 
ers’ Machinery House, 48 and 50 North Clinton street. With 
a small amount of machinery and only four men, the outlook 
at the beginning was not very encouraging. But the business 
grew rapidly, and now the firm has forty men and carries 
from sixty to eighty cylinder presses in stock ready to be 
shipped out at a moment’s notice. Presses put in order by 
this house are guaranteed, and are practically as good as new. 
In its advertisement elsewhere the firm speaks of its career. 
Look it up, end when you want a first-class rebuilt press at a 
moderate price, write Mr. H. Bronson, the manager. 





THE GRAND TRUNK LINE TO BUFFALO. 


Members of the United Typothete and of the Photoengrav- 
ers’ and Electrotypers’ Associations planning a trip to Buffalo 
to attend the conventions in August can find no better line 
than the Grand Trunk Railway System. The new train serv- 
ice between Chicago and New York, inaugurated June 2, is one 
of the enterprising moves of this great railway, and will give 
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GRAND TRUNK STEEL BRIDGE OVER NIAGARA GORGE. 


it additional advantages for looking after Pan-American busi- 
ness. Those desiring to take an outing this summer can find 
many points of interest reached by the lines of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. One of the most noted of these is the 
Muskoka Lakes district, a locality that is rapidly becoming 
popular with many tourists. The climate is salubrious and 
fatal to hay fever, the country has quite an elevation above the 
great lakes, with marvelous natural beauties, and is readily 
Full particulars concerning this noted 
district, and information in Pan-American 
Exposition, may be obtained by writing G. T. Bell, general 
passenger and ticket agent, Montreal, Canada, or George W. 
Vaux, assistant general passenger and ticket agent, Chicago. 


reached by the railway. 
reference to the 











“CONCERNING THE IROQUOIS.” 


The above has been selected as the title-page inscription of 
two booklets recently issued by the Iroquois Hotel, at Buffalo, 
and printed by the Matthews-Northrup Works, of that city. 
A firm or individual is very often judged by the character of 
the printed matter sent out. Judging from the character of 
these booklets, the Iroquois must be a most inviting hotel at 
which to stop. This idea is gained not alone from the excel- 
lent character of the printing, but from the very concise man- 
ner in which the hotel’s good points are brought out, and by 
the attractiveness of the cuts depicting the 
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tion to this feature. Mr. Anderson is a hustler for business 
and has established an enviable reputation for prompt and 
The title of the 
and the address 


accurate execution of his customers’ orders. 
new firm is Partridge & Anderson Company, 
is 100-102 Lake street. 





PADDING GLUES. 
The padding glues and printers’ pastes manufactured by 
the Arabol Manufacturing Company, 155 William street, New 
York city, seem to retain their old popularity. It is said that 





exterior and interior of this famed hostelry. = 
One of THE INLAND PRINTER'S representa- 
tives has been there, and can truthfully say, 
without fear of contradiction, that at no 
hotel in the country can more elegance, com- 
fort and luxury be obtained, at prices con- 
sistent with the service, than at the Iroquois. 
This statement is made with the knowledge 
that New York, Chicago and other large 
cities have hotels which are world-famous. 
There is no denying the fact that the Iro- 
quois can hold its place with any of them. 
In a mention of this kind it will be impossi- 
ble to touch upon its many points of supe- 
riority. These are well set forth in the 
pamphlets, which will be gladly sent to those 
interested who contemplate a visit to the 
Pan-American Exposition. The proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Woolley & Gerrans, know how 
to properly conduct a hotel, and those who 
are fortunate enough to rest beneath the 
roof of the establishment may 
themselves especially fortunate. 
planning a trip to Buffalo, especially mem- 
bers of the United Typothetz, and the elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers who propose 
attending the conventions in August, should 
write the hotel in reference to a stay at But- 
falo’s first and most modern hotel. The 
accompanying illustration gives an excellent 
idea of the exterior. 


consider 
Those 








LUNDELL FANS. 


The Sprague Electric Company reports 
large sales of the Lundell fans this season. 




































There has always been a great demand 

for these fans, and their popularity is due 

to several superior features of design and 

construction. Light and power companies will be glad to 
learn that the Lundell motors and split-pole generators are 
now being made in sizes up to 1,000-horse-power and 1,000 
KW. respectively. Both classes of apparatus are in greater 
demand than ever. The Sprague Company is also doing a 
rushing business with the Greenfield interior conduits and 
cables, the sales being unusually large. 








A NEW PLATE-MAKING CONCERN. 

Messrs. C. S. Partridge and J. O. Anderson, for many years 
with A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, have just installed 
in the Commercial building, Chicago, a large and up-to-date 
electrotyping, stereotyping and engraving plant. Their equip- 
ment consists of modern machinery of special design and they 
are prepared to execute orders for plates of all kinds and sizes, 
from the largest to the smallest. A feature of their business 
will be the designing and construction of advertisements, 
including composition, illustrating and platemaking. Mr. 
Partridge, who is well known as an expert in the departments 
of electrotyping and stereotyping, will give his personal atten- 





THE IROQUOIS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


the weather has no detrimental influence on them, and _ that 
they contain nothing to injure the hands, as some prepara- 


tions do. 


“THE DUPLEX HERALD.” 


Newspaper publishers will be interested to see a copy of 
“The Duplex Herald,” printed at the works of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. Five differ- 
ent colors of ink are used without any extra fountains or rol- 
lers. The paper is printed at one operation on a regular Duplex 
“Angle-bar” web perfecting press, and graphically shows one 
of the many desirable features of the Duplex machine. No 
auxiliary appliances whatever were used in printing the sheet, 
there being no extra impression cylinders, inking rollers, foun- 
tains or any other devices. The heading of the paper and two 
sections of the matter on the first page are printed in red, two 
of the advertisements on the second page in green, three of the 
advertisements on page 3 in purple, and three of the adver- 
tisements on page 4 in blue. All of these colored portions 
seem to register well with the black, and carry full, even color. 
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The Duplex Company states that it knows of no other press 
in the world that will do work of this kind without supplemen- 
tary printing devices. Flat-bed perfecting presses are a great 
convenience in offices publishing papers of ordinary circulation, 
and if such schemes as this are also possible without going to 
extra expense, the machines will certainly be more. thoroughly 
appreciated by those who require presses of that character. 


SCOTT PRESSES AT BUFFALO. 
Lithographers visiting the Pan-American Exposition should 
not fail to see the Scott two-color lithographic press in the 
daily. Several 


present 


where it is running 
of these machines are being installed at the 
Oberly & Newell, of New York, have just put in two of them. 


Graphic Arts department, 


time. 


RESULT OF AD. CONTEST. 


James J. Kenny, West Point, New York, won first prize in 
The Practical Colorist” ad. contest. A marked degree of 
skill was displayed, giving a valuable assortment of styles of 


had 


Vermont. 


bound set of designs submitted can be 
The Owl 


Colorist” is 


composition. A 


10 cents to Press, Burlington, 


value to 


by sending 
The Practical 
for not one of its over 100 pages of illustrations but 


proving of great job- 
printers, 
can be reproduced in any office. 


THE THIRD JAENECKE INSERT. 


INLAND PRINTER will be 


In this number of THE found the 
third of the series of inserts issued by the Jaenecke Printing Ink 
Newark, New 


this method of calling 


Company. of Jersey. This enterprising firm has 


taken attention to its wares, and the 


The Jaenecke imps con- 
Jaenecke Com- 


sheets are attracting much attention. 


tinue to show printers what excellent inks the 
pany produces, and those who have seen the first two sheets 


of the series will now be glad to examine the third one. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ** Situations Wanted ”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 


20 cents a copy, $2 a year. p ublicity 
of specimens ot Job Composition, 50 
OSW ie ID, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 
the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 


books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. aman 


BOOKS AND M:z AGAZINES For the convenience of patrons, THE 

INLAND PRINTER will undertake the purchase and transmission of cur- 
rent books of any description, and wiil accept and forward subscriptions 
for the popular magazines and newspapers. Remittance at publishers’ 
price must accompany orders. Prices will be quoted for books if stamp 
1S enclosed for _reply. 


CONTESTS IN TY POGRAPHIC AL 

taining 230 advertisements submitted in 
INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in Mz 1899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a valu- 
able collection for comparison and study. go cents. THE INLAND 
‘ RIN’ TER COMPANY. 


DRAW ING FOR P RIN’ TE RS, a practic: cal treatise on the art of F design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. are pag com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of bine Arts. 
240 pages; $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


cloth, $2 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 
the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 

full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 

instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. Partridge, 

superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg News- 

paper Company, = a8°, and editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping 

fe ee of Tut AND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
1E IN 


LAND PRINTE R COMPANY. 


AME RICAN PRINTER, eniety 
for Printers, $1. Book 
cents. Send to J. CLYDE 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM 























“ARR. ANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 
a contest conducted by THe 























SSTIM: ATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An « exposi- 
tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage which 
has been in successful use for several years. Reprinted from Tue INLAND 


Printer. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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HOW TO LEARN THE LINOTYPE Contains thorough and _ prac- 
tical information and instructions for the beginner. Published by 

BUCKNER LINOTYPE COMPOSITION COMPANY, 20 West Mis- 

souri avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

MAKING READY ON 


pamphlet of 32 pages, 
presses; full instructions are 





JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
dealing with make-re ady as applied to platen 
given in regard to impression, tympan, 





overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 

postnaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 

NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT LEDGERS, also_news- 
paper subscription account card system; circulars free. RETTIG, 


ES and their employers, 





PROOFREADING, a series of es . 
and tor authors and editors, by Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department of Tue Int oe PRINTER. 100 pages; 
i 


Platte City, Mo. 














cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; new 
enlarged edition, 208 pages; over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot- 


ters, head and tail pieces, — and ornaments, some of which you may 


need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on first order for cuts stnemntias to $1. - 
THE NINE-HOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR — Shows amount due 


for 14 hour to full week, by quarter teks at wages ranging by quar- 
ter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index enables the required 
figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in flexible leather; will 
save its cost ina month. Price, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND P RINTER 
COMPANY 








AY INGS —-A compilation of one thousand of the “ condensed 
rances of wisdom” in every-day use, arranged in alphabetical 
order for ez = of reference; will interest the curious and furnish “* say- 
4 who wish to use them; 50 cents postpaid. THE 


ings fo hose 
INLAND 'p RIN” FER COMPANY, Chicago and New York. 








KUSINESS OPPOR TUN! T 1ES. 








Letters in reply to ‘these advertisements will be forwé wded “without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 
BINDERY 

central lowa; 
FOR SALE 
for terms address S. S., 114 Park 


FOR SALE 





Well equipped, run in connection with good job-office in 
-mall investme nt, good opportunity, mes 501. 





A well established job-printing plant in Mz yisheld, 
avenue, Mansfield, Ohio. 


‘Ohio. 








Bargain, established paying printing business; cylinders, 








jobbers, cutter. stitcher, individual electric motors, plenty type 
job and body, stands, cases, desks, tables and fixtures; cost $7,000; can 
turn out $3,009 monthly business; might consider partnership. G 525. 


FOR SALE Best equipped job-printing and blank book enmatactarins 
establishment in flourishing Western town of 30,000; established 

business; best reasons for selling. G 524. 

FOR SALE 
=00.000 inhabitants; 

Scranton, Pa. 

FOR SALE Electrotype foundry in large manufacturing city, doing 
a business of $500 to $600 per month; excellent opportunity to 

operate engraving and process business in connection. G 152. 


FOR SALE 


Complete electrotyping foundry with capacity for city of 
bargain. Address Room 215, Mears building, 








Modern engraving plant and paying trade; fine location, 












bright prospects, small capital and easy terms; a practical man’s 
opportunity ill health cause of selling. 289. 
FOR SALE Phi toengraving plant, with no opposition, in city; terms 
reasong ible. G 213. 














=NGR. AV ING BUSINESS FOR SALE, Boston, Mass.; 
wishes to go West; established 20 years. 


HALF-TON 
great sacrifice, as owner 
G 500. 

MAGAZINE, law and job-printing plant for sale; modern outfit, stop 
cylinder, two jobbers, motor, cabinets, type, etc., year old; value, 
$3,000; price, $1,800, with good will, free and clear; ill health, other? 

business. G 519 


OUT IN 

















IDAHO $2,000 cash takes only newspaper and job plant in 
growing town of 1,500; doing good business: well equipped office. 
For particulars write CH ARLES E. HARRIS, Montpelier, Idaho. 


WANTED; ELEC TROTY PE P 7 ANT—.A practical electrotyper owning 

a modern plant of average size will find it to his advantage to corre- 
spond with the undersigned, with a view to consolidating his establish- 
ment with a printing house having and controlling a large amount of 
ail location in a large city in Ohio. Address in confidence 











WANTED Samples and prices latest and best advertising novelties to 
add to our lines SPOTSWOOD SPECIALTY CO., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
WILL GIVE $100 for party of executive ability, capable of looking 


after the outside work of a modern photoengr aving plant, and who 
would pay $2,000 for half interest or invest $4,000 to balance my invest- 
ment; reason, business of plant is too great for one man to ‘properly 
handle. G 499. 





and binding plant, all in first- 
can be made to pay 
splendid location in 


$6,000 cash will secure a complete'printing 

class condition; good cash business year round; 
for itself in three years outside of living expenses; 
the best city in the West. G 504. 














FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will he foveal + without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless | necessary Postage is sent us. 


A BARGAIN 





The following mailing-list material will be sold cheap 

for cash: 1 Cincinnati Washington hand press, 25 by 39; 2 McFatrich 
mailing machines; 45,200 pounds Linotype metal (in names and 
addresses); 726 zine mailing-list galleys; 4 cabinets for holding yee 
list galleys; “45. ooo wood reglet for spacing names and addresses; 5,000 
wood rules, and a great amount of furniture for filling out galleys, etc. 
G 530. 
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FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply, to eae cikonnthicatiinat will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





BOOKBINDING 
exchanged, 
HENRY C. 
FOLDERS 
Brown, 
folde 
Chicago. 
F OR S: \L E 
gas engine 
street, New 


PRINTING 
plants 
10-12 


AND 
entire 
SAACS, 


MACHINERY 
purchased; 
Bleecker street, 


bought, 
correspondence 


New York. 


sold and 


solicited. 


folds, 
$125; also newspaper 
W, ARE HOU SE, 298 Dearborn st., 


FOR SAL I 
egy 8 by 11 to 16 rv 
ANNER’S PRINTERS’ 


Bennett riggs oe 2 or 3 $100; 


7 eaten D steel ‘sete presses; a 
and a routing machine. C. PF. BE 


York 


also 1 1-horse-power Otto 


ATTY, 35 West Fourth 





ONE.12 by 
new, for 


20 stereotyping outfit complete, & Co. make, good as 


Surguy 
thalf-price. G 347. 
PEARL PRESS No... 1%, 
fountain, treadle. 
Pennsylvania. 


throw-off, full-length 
Philadelphia, 


pattern, 


1901 
E Record building, 


$100. 





HELP WANTED. 





will be 


advertising matter 
1s sent us. 


forwarded without 
will not be tor- 


advertisements 
work or 
postage 1 


Letters in reply, to these 
extra charge. Specimens of 
warded unless necessary 





live Southwestern city; must 
accuracy, and be able to take 
progressive, ambitious young man to 


A BOOKKEEPER for 

have thorough practical knowledge 
monthly trial balance; chance for 
work up. G 10. 


ARTIST W 


small city daily in 


ANTED Good at 
or pen, or retouching 
COMPANY, Minneapolis, 


designs 


MINNE 


wash 


work, 
NGI 


and_ figur 


APOLIS 1] 


original 
photographs. 
Minn. 
oo A\VER 
ercial die 
WIL L I. \M FREL 
F IRST CLASS 
man of ability 
work in good, 
work. G 


JOB 


WANTED First-class 
work; permanent 
IND & SONS, 176 


letter engraver on com- 
Address, with samples, 
Chicago. 


steel die 
situation. 
State street, 


TY PE P RE: SSMAN 
, steady, 
“workmanlike 


Want a 
and reliable, 
manner; 


young, experienced work 
and capable of hustling out 
salary $18 per week; steady 


sober 


Set. 
COMPOSITOR First-class man; 
up-to-date in use of job type. 
CHARLES PRINTING COMPANY, 


must possess originality and be 
Address, with sample, LAKE 
Lake Charles, La. 


SALE SM. \N aie on ikhewrs sikiers and printers offered pocket 

of rubber blankets on liberal (continuing) commission; 
heavy. MINERALIZED RUBBER CO., 18 Cliff street, New 
TYPE DESIGNER WANTED 


an experienced designer or 


samples 
amounts 


York. 





Permanent desirable position open for 
draftsman for printers’ type; one with 
executive ability to manage a factory department. Address P. 

ik Tribune building, New York. 
: A first-class working foreman for composing-room; must 
be up to date on all classes of work; one who can take from $1,000 
to $5,000 stock; a good opportunity for right man. G 474. 





A reétcher on three color work for Philadelphia; must be 


state experience and salary expected. G 328. 


WANTED 


first-class; 


correct at 


WANTED Bindery foreman, all-round man, good manager, ¢ 
medium-sized plant 


estimating, blank-hbook, catalogue and case work; 
connected with printing-house. G 491. 


WANTED Combined lithograph 
estabushed house, Southern city. 





pressman and transfer man; old- 


511. 





WANTED — Competent and experienced salesmen to sell our 
lines of calendars and advertising novelties on commission; 

goods, commissions WE cad paid; give reference and 

SPOTSWOOD SPECIALTY CO., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


WANTED Competent, systematic man, 
complete charge, as superintendent, 
Eastern city of 100,000 people; must 
men, also buy and estimate; name 
chance for advancement. G New 
WAN TE D Engraver on stone; 
old established house, large 


complete 
attractive 
experience. 





up to date and original, to take 
of a printing establishment in an 
handle customers as well as the 
experience, references and_ salary; 
York office THe INLAND PRINTER. 


work; 


512, 


design his 
Sit. 


man who can own 


Southern city. G 





WANTED 
job and ad. 


ideas in 
conversant with the typo- 


First-class compositor who can develop original 
work; must be studious and be 
graphic fads of the day; must be able to make up color jobs and 
schemes; only a steady, industrious and sober man need apply; state 
experience, give reterences, send samples and state salary expected (all 
these with first letter). G 517. 


WANTED 
manent 





First ~cls iss wood and _half-tone 


situation. G 522 


522. 


engraver finisher;  per- 





WANTED Foreman of composing-room; 
can find good opening in a high-class 
stating experience you have had, G 


WANTED 


competent 


‘Address at 


man 

onee, 

498. 

Half-tone etcher. T 522. 

WANTED 
daily 
10. 


WANTED Superintendent — for 

Southern city; 
sobriety, integrity 
executive ability to 


small city 
specimens. 


21, to work in 
printer; 


compositor, age 18 to 


Job and ad. 
instruction of tinished 


office under sen 


medium 
must be able to bring 
and competency; 
hold the place; 


printing-oftice in 
testimonials 
must have education, 

salary $1,300 per annum. 


sized 
satistactory 
taste 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


SELLERS 
original 
like a duck 


\ND BU YE RS, big 
methods -of . FH. 


takes to water. 


confidence and take to 
Broker, Earlville, LIL, 
write for information today. 


little, have 
Newspaper 
delay 


and 
Smith, 


Why 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION ROOMS. 


should be 
limited 
Klectric 


ACC ( “OM MODATIONS FOR 
secured early. The private 

number of guests. Write for 

Printer. Butte ilo, New York. 

NICE ROOMS at reasonable 
tront and direct car lines. FV. 
y 


PAN-AMERICAN VISETORS 
home of advertiser is open to a 
circulars and terms. WRIGIIT, 


rates in private residence, neat 


McCONKEY, t49 York street, 


wate! 


Buttalo, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


daily and = job-oftice, 
experience; has been mana 
furnished G Ftd. 


ALL-ROUND PRINTER, 
will be at liberty 
ger and editor of 


temperate, 
September 1; 14 
semi-weekly; 


foreman of 
years 
references 


AMBITIOUS MAN of exceptional 

ber or foreman. with up-to-date 
York; has recetved favorable mention in Tut 
prominent place in competitions and thoroughly 
G 508. 


position as head job 
othce in or near New 
INLAND PRINTER, 
understands all br 


ability desires 
progressive 

taken 
inches 


AN EXPERIENCED black 
paper or book publishers, 


AN OG a Mg | haaie job 
paper, daily or 
desired; 4 vears’ 


situation with news 
illustrating. G 


artist desires 
work and general 


and-white 


figure <18 


and news printer wants situation; can edit 

weekly, and take charge of office, job or news, if 

governmental experience as proofreader; and 

steady; must have immediate work. G 514. 

AN UP-TO-DATE NEWSPAPER PHOTOENGRAVER, At 
guaranteed, wants position. l 14. 

Ar CYLINDER PRESSMAN 
ern city. G 450. 
FOREMAN, 
originating 


sober 
half-tone 


Wishes situation in North or Northwest 


directing the best class of and of 


new ideas, desires engagement. G 65. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER MECHANICAL MANAGER or 
est testimonial for ability, reliability, ete., 
past 12 years. G 527 


capable of printing 


toremany; 


high 
from em I 


ployer of the 
EDITOR OR RE PORTER on independent or Democratic daily by 
married man, energetic, experienced and reliable; permanency desired. 
G 495. 
ELECTROTYPER 
nent situation as 
rienced nd capable; 
FIR IRST-CL. 
tone, 


young 


wants 
plant; 


all-round man 
medium-sized 


Molder, finisher and 
foreman of esti thlished 
reterences. T 309. 
\SS ALL-ROUND PHOTOENGRAVER, 
wants pos ition. G 214. 

FOREMAN An 


ing, open tor 


perma 
EX 


half 


up to date in 


economical manager, familiar with high-grade print 


engagement September . 2 es 


Book, 


experience, 10 


FOREMAN 
years’ 
G 500. 


job, estimates, married, 20 


permanent position, 


make 
desires 


news, 
years 


read proof, 
toreman, 


HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, with experience in all other branches, 
desires permanent position on newspaper as foreman or photog 
rapher. G 520. 





up to date, 
house. T 65. 


JOB ROOM 
of work, 


HALF-1 
best 
charge; 
LINOT Y P E 
speed of 


LINOTYPE 


competent 


MAC HINIST oP iE RATOR 
plant; understands 
employer. G 283. 


FOREMAN, 


would 


progressive, and a good 


with At 


layer-out 
engage 


PONE PRESSMAN —A_ pressman 
half-tone printing desires to make 
correspondence solicited. G 455. 


doing the 
capable ot 


capable of 
a change; 


very 
taking 


and machinist with 


5260 


change; quick 


De sires 
i position. G 


5,000, des 


accurate 
ires 


MACHINIST 
and reliable; 


desires situation, book or thoroughly 


reterences. G 8&6. 


news; 


1-machine 
from present 


desires 
machine 


situation, 


preferably on 
thorouglily ; , 7 


reterences 





ao ee i 


DIE > 


NBOSSING MACHINE 


Operated by steam-power. 
Takes dies up to 2x 4 inches. 

We have in operation five 
bossing for the trade. 


We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Price, $1,000 


Power Steel- Die Presses doing Em- 


Stamping 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


THE BLACKHALL MEG CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 
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SITUATIONS WAN TED. 


M: AC “HINIST- OP E RATOR wants position in fall; would instz stall 1 to 

3 machines in new plant or take charge; machinist of experience 
and fast operator; wants change from present position; splendid refer- 
ences. G 43. 
MAN OF TACT AND BUSINESS ABILITY, 38 years of age, compe- 

tent to manage a half-tone engraving business, and a successful out- 
side man in securing the trade of the best houses, wishes to connect with 
engraving house or printers operating an engraving plant; a hustler who 
can get business and get it out on time if necessé airy. T 500. 





JOB COMPOSITOR, 5 years foreman, desires 


best references. G 516. 


MODERN UP-TO-DATE 


to engage with first-class firm; 


PRESSMAN 


ence on all classes of work. 


PI RESSM. AN, 20 years running presses, wants a steady position; 5 years 
on fine iustrz ated book and magazine work in large New York pub- 
lishing house; rapid workman, experienced on all kinds of presswork, 
good make-up; best references; married, don’t drink. G 513. 
PROOFREADER, experienced on fine catalogue and book work, desires 
—— of location; is practical printer also; references given; do you 
G 497. 
ST U ATION WAN T E 1p — Bookbinder, 
_ industrious, moral, desires position; 5 years 
nish good references. G 523. 
SITUATION WANTED by an all-round printer of 12 years’ experience; 
_ will take charge of job department or peace Hs of daily or weekly 
in small city; east of the Mississippi preferred; age 30, married tem- 
perate; can accept position on short notice. W. H. DIETRICH, Geneva, 
Ohio. 
SITUATION W AN TE D by first- class cylinder ‘and Gordon pressman to 
go South (cuts, patent process). G 528. 
SITUATION WANTED by 
moderate salary. G 490. 
SITUATION WANTED — Linotype machinist wishes 
office preferred. For information addre ss G 503. 


SITUATION W AN TE D- — Permanent position in “southern 
by a young Michigan all-round printer of average ability; 
G 506. 
STEADY 
union; 
STEADY 
States; 
SUPERINTENDENCY OR 
am young inan, but thoroughly experienced ; 





First-class cylinder and platen; years of wide experi- 


G 204. 





need me 





forwarder, young man, sober, 
experience; can fur- 








Linotype operator; 2 months’ experience, 


position; news 
California 1 
married. 





up-to-date young job-printer; married, 


15. 


SITUATION | by 
state wages. G5 
SITUATION by 
up to date, modern ideas, 


FOREMANSHIP of 
union. 


Indiana or adjoining 


young job-nrinter, in 
state wages. G 276. 


union, married; 





western 


G 21 


newspaper, 





SUPERINTE) DE NT Practical, 
rience in large offices erecting 
and printing business in general, 
plete printing plant north of Boston, 
men, stock and material, wishes to connect with progressive 
right-hand man under capable manager ; references. G 309. 
WANT A LINOTY PE IN YOUR OFFICE? — Experienced operator- 
m: ichinist is in position to furnish one and operate same. T tor. 


W ANTED. Permanent 
8 years’ experience; 
make- up on daily paper 


all-round man, with 17 years’ expe- 
and operating electrotyping plants 
last two years overseeing most com- 
well acquainted with handling of 
house as 








years old; has 


situation by young man, 23 
composition or 


an all-round man; job and ad. 
preferred; references. _G 505. 
Position on daily by 
special, humorous, 
best references. 


first-class reporter, editorial and 
verse and all-round writer; 
G 502. 


wW ANTED 
general paragrapher, 
absolutely sober and reliable, 
WORKING JOB FOREMAN 
ern compositor, stonehand, 
ager, desires haseiaat medium plant; 
week. G 507 





Experienced on high-grade work, mod- 
proofreader, capable and profitable man- 
now with leading magazine; $25 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





Price presses; state full par- 
price, which must be cheap. 
L. LEHMAN, 1046 Ridge 


WANTED Several good Chandler & 

ticulars regarding age, cendition and 
\lso 2 good cutting and creasing presses. B. 
avenue, Philadelphia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A COLD PROCESS STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, 





$13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. Yo heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and specimens 
for_ stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 
ANY BODY. ‘CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 

ing process Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about re ie Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind., 5. A. 


EARN TO OPERATE LINOTYPE - 
oughly taught; write for terms. WASI 
SCHOOL, 610 G street, _Washington, i 
LINOTYPE Will teach Linotype to limited number of 
printers; practical course which will make you an expert 
machinist-operator ; expert machinist; terms 
reasoni ible. G 101. 


OMEGA COLD STEREOTYPING 

system of making stereotypes without 
Stereotyping tells all about ogo 50 cents; 
ING, 1055 sroadwe ay, Oakland, Cal. 


OVERLAY KNIVES — We have just received a consignment of The 

Inland Printer Flexible Overlay Knives. This knife has proved very 
popular, both in this and foreign countries. Every pressman should have 
one. Blade is of uniform temper throughout, and can be used to the last 
half inch. 50 cents postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





Operating and mechanism thor- 
/ASHINGTON LINOTYPE 


TAUGHT 
thorough, 
latest improved machines, 
“COMPOSITION - Only correct 
heating type; the Art of 


circulars. W. H. IRV- 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


manu- 


STEREOTYPING PAPER (prepared), for cold or hot process; 
‘ for sale 


factured by F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. ] Machinery 
cheap. 
SLOCK. CUTS. tor 
send for catalogues. 
and Washington street, 


WANTED —To know the address of Frank Osborne, a printer. 
LEADER PRINTING COMPANY, Orange, Texas. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLIES 


Everything pertaining to linotype machines can be ordered from this office. 
Orders will Coos prompt and careful attention. J. W. SUTHERLAND, 960 Monon 
Bldg., Chicago, the only supply house authorized by Mergenthaler Linotype ico. 


St’ $ Wosstble » g Glue is strong, flexible, 


and does not become sticky. A good ae sea sen Ae glue. 5 and 10 lb. pails, 


16c. perlb. ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort Street. NEW YORK. 





advertising any business. If you are interested 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue 
Chicago. 





Address 








that you are having trouble with your 
padding glue this weather. _— are 
stic ee Fei fall apart. R.R 





PAPER CUTTER KNIVES «an be sharpened 
or whetted right in the machine (any style or size, hand 
or power) with Hoerner’s Little Wonder Sharpener. 
Only $3; cash with order, by mail, $3.13. Cir- 
cular and testimonials on application. For sale by 
all dealers, or by the inventor, 


J. S. HOERNER, Highland, Ill. 


TRY IT ON YOVR “LINO.” 


If you are using Dixon’s No. 635 Graphite on the 
spacebands of your Linotype machine, you are using the 
best lubricant known. If you are not, let us send you sample 
free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ENGRAVING and 


$2.85; 








STEREOTYPING OUTFIT 


00 Two-Co.. Cuts In ONE oR More Co ors. 
Simple, rapid, cheap, infallible. Outfit and results guaran- 
teed. Any paper can make cuts. We teach you free. 


The Chalk Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gasoline 


Olds Engines 


Are Safe 


Because the gasoline supply is below the 
engine and can be pumped up only as fast 
as used, the oversupply returning by over- 
flow pipe, which it plugged will stop the 
engine. Write for catalogue, it describes 
them in detail. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
1298 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Pretty Pictures 


i HE sth Edition of The Spatula Cut Cata- 
logue represents the largest and most 
varied collection of line and half-tone illus- 
trations for advertising and other purposes 
in the world. Hundreds and hundreds of 
beautiful pictures which may be used in 
all kinds of booklets, catalogues, circulars, 
papers and magazines. As a picture book, 
well worth all that is asked for it. Postpaid, 
50 cents (refunded ) 


SPATULA PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


SS 
ROLLERS 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 



























PAN 
LIONEL MOSES | iinrse, 
IMPORTER AND 
66-68 DUANE STREET | orpeR 
—— NEW TORE IMPORTED 
TELEPHONE, 633 FRANKLIN PAPERS 




















“PRESSWORK.” 


MANUAL of practice for printing-pressmen and pressroom appren- 
tices. By Wm. J. Kelly. Fhe pom complete and authentic work on 
the subject ever published. This work is a comprehensive treatise on 
presswork, reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE 

INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. Its chap- 
ters include: At Hand Press— Making Ready—Methods of Applying 
Underlays— Underlaying Small and Large Sections— The Cut-out Under- 
lay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in 
Hard Packing — Amending the Make-up of Tympans— Tympan for Quick 
Jobwork — Tympans for Newspaper Work — Overlaying — Preparations Nec- 
essary to Making Overlays— Opinions on Overlaying Compared —Summary 
of Useful Hints—Inks. Full cloth; 96 pages; $1.50. 


ss 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 116 Nassau St., New York. 


BOOK PAPERS 


We carry the finest line of these papers in 
the country, and can satisfy any demand. 
Among our papers are : 








Art Half-Tone 
“D’’ S.& S.C. White and Tint 
‘*Star’’ S. & S. C. White and Tint 
No. 1S. & C. White and Tint 
**Kent’’ All Rag Wove No. 1S. & C. Colored or Laid 
Egg Shell **Waco”’ M. F. B. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
273, 275 and 277 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Colored Enamel 
**Saxon’’ White Enamel 
‘*Premier’’ Cream Enamel 
‘*Caxton’”’ All Rag Laid 


Send for Samples 





SAVES TIME. INSURES ACCURACY. 


LEFFINGWELL’S 
PAY-ROLL CALCULATOR 


For 54 Hours a Week. 


Gives SHORT-TIME and OVERTIME amounts in quarter-hours for 
every 25 cents of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 per week 


=OTHERS SAY::- 


“Just what we want.’’—FosTER & WErs, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Will recommend it whenever occasion arises.””—Wm. STEINER, 
Sons & Co., New York City. 


“Far superior to all other methods.”—Trmgs PRINTING HovsE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A great help.””—BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Chicago, III. 
“Worth $5.00 a copy.”—TuHk HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, III. 














Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Copy. # # Cash with order. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
116 Nassau St., New York. # 212 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 





For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 








BARGAINS IN FOLDERS 


Dexter, Brown, Stonemetz and other Folders, second- 


hand, in excellent condition. For sale very low by the 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE BURIAL OF THE APPRENTICE 


The Errors of Trades-unionism; The New Union; The Shorter Workday and Other Essays 
By HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 
Price, 25c. Five and more copies, 15c. each. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Of The Inland Printer 
At Less than Cost. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 


$1.00 Each 


The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








Transportation to be 
paid by the purchaser. 





The Cost of Printing. 









This valuable work presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 

Seventy-four pages, 63 by to inches, on too-lb. S. & S. C. 
book paper; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 










‘UST WHAT YOU NEED! 


 Proof-Reading 


| A SERIES OF ESSAYS FOR READERS 
| AND THEIR EMPLOYERS, 
Q AND FOR AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


° By F. HORACE TEALL, 


|| Critical Proof-Reader and Editor on the Century 

| and Standard Dictionaries; also Editor Proof- 

I room Notes and Queries Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 




















100 PAGES. CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


116 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Then and Now. 


$150 used to be the price of a good bicycle, but special machinery has made 






it possible to sell a better bicycle for $35. Special machinery has made many lux- 






uries available. It has brought many advantages to the public. 





Special machinery has lowered the price of printing presses and has worked 







a still more important change. It has doubled the effectiveness of the modern press. 






The result is equally beneficial in the end, so far as the public is concerned, 


but not so far as the printer is concerned. For it means that while the advantage 







easily reaches the public, it is transmitted only through those printers who have 


secured special machinery. 






Some printers can’t realize this. They get along with their old press. They 






can earn board and clothes with it, but they can not build a profitable business 


against the best competition of today without the latest press of today—the Twen- 







tieth Century, New Series, Two-Revolution Cottrell. 








Have you seen one yet? 





C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
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With magazine for catching the 
waste disks which prevents the 
bits of paper from getting on 


THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY ine sellens ae tn the ieee 
ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 


MAGAZINE WITH FWO PUNCHES IN PL: 



















































Locks in the form in any position, taking the place of a piece of furniture 8 x 50 ems, punching the work at the same time it is 
printed, saving 1oo per cent. Four dies are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. Write to us or nearest supply house 
for descriptive circular. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BRANCHES OF MULTIPLEX PRESS CO., 1039 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 
















Have YouSeen Th Carver & Swift 
Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


With its Ink Mixing and Grinding Fountain, its Improved 












Parallel Wiping Mechanism, its Powerful ‘Toggle Movement for 






the impression, its Automatic Locking Device, insuring perfect 









register? Its Simple Device for stopping the press immediately at 






any point, and its Simple Rigid Construction, make it possible to 






acquire the best results at the greatest speed and least spoilage. 






THOSE WHO SEE IT WANT 
NO OTHER 












WRITE 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press and Mfg. Co. 


25 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


FOR PRICES AND OTHER PARTICULARS TO 

































HIS beautiful book is 8Y% x 10'4 inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely 
bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. 
To produce a limited edition of this work required 


625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. ‘The 


& f 
by John F. book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
Earhart.... mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 





each. Touse colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 
ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 

Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


A Veritable Work of Art | THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 





The Standard Work on Color | 
Printing in America | 








212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
Just the Thing for a Birthday Present ¥ 116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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Economy Says BUY 








WESEL Patent IRON GROOVED BLOCK 


PATENT ISSUED NOVEMBER 13, 1900. 





* TF you print from plates 

you can not afford to be 
without this block —it is 
superseding all other styles 
of blocks. 

A recent patented im- 
provement is the DROP- 
IN NUT, which can be 
dropped into the groove 
anywhere and taken out 
from any position, over- 
coming the necessity of 
pushing the nut in from 
end of groove. This im- 
provement adds 25% to 
previous value. 











Used by the Elite of Printerdom 


In New York: 


McClure’s pagasine (15). 
hey 893 Press [ 

J. Little & Co. (2). 
. “H. Blanchard C ompany [2]. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. [7]. 
William Green 5 
Methodist Book Concern. 
Trow Printing Company [3]. 
Isaac Gold mann Company. 
Chas. Francis Press. 
Globe Printing Company. 
Harper & Brot — {10}. 
Geo. Hughe: 
Christian Herald [2] 
Bt reet & Smith. 

H. Kellogg [2]. 
adn & Stein. 
Miller Press. 
H. K. Brewer & Co. 
Manufacturers & Publishe ars Ptg. Co. 


Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Craw ‘oes Co, 


Butterick Publishing Co. [ 
Standard F eee Co. 

Globe Litho. Cc 

Sackett & W RSPAS Co. 
Thomson & Co, 

Stettiner Brothers. 
American Litho. Co. [4 
Rooney & Otten anaes Co. 
J. W. Pratt Co 


McLoughlin Bros., Brooklyn. 


In New York: 


American Book Co. 


New Idea Pattern Co. [2] 
H. A. Rost Printing Co. 


Lehmaier & Brother. 


Clark & Zugalla 
A. Dougherty. 


Robert Bonner’s Sons 21. 
American Fashion Pres 
New York Life Insurance Co. [2]. 


In Philadelphia: 


Wm. Fell & Co. 
Hayes Brothers Co, 
E, Stern & Co. [ 


4). 
J.B. — rep ye a pee (4). 


Allen, L 


ane &S 


D: undo rinting re ~ sublishing Co, 


Dr. D. Jayne & Son 


(2 


C hilton P rinting Co. 


The Edgell Co. [5)}. 
H. K. Mulford Co. 


Ladies’ Home Journal [25]. 
ros. 


R. W. Hartnett & B 
W. B. Saunders (3 
Geo. F. Lasher. 


George S. Ferguson, 


In St. Louis: 


Woodward & Tiern 


an, 
Concordia Publishing House, 


G. D. Barnard & Co. 


Other Cities: 


Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio [2]. 
American Sales Book Company, E Imira (2). 
Yew Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
Hk sral Manifold Co., Franklin, Pa. (7). 
B. Savage, Cleve sland. 

Aitesee Brandt, Jr., Trenton. 
Public Printer, Washington [2]. 
Brandow Printing Co., Albany [2]. 
Patent Record Company, Washington. 
Thomas D. Murphy Company, Red Oak, Towa [4], 
Colliery Engineer Co., Scranton, Pa. (2). 
Mutual — and od a * San F ag ga 
Rumford Chemica orks, Providence, R 
SS, Donnelley . wt (2). Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver. 
Rogers & Wells. WB. Burt Cc . wE oie Pa. a l. 

, y urford, Indianapolis. 
J. W. Sefton Mfg. Co. i. F. J. Ricker, Quines, TH ' 

Se illiamson-Haffner ng. Co., Denver. 

in Newark, N. J Griffith, Axtel & Cady, Holyoke. 
The Osborne Co. [5]. G. OC. Whitney Co.. Worcester [2]. 
Prudential Insurance Co. [2]. F.S. Blanchard, Worcester. 

In Canada: Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 

Beauc nonin & Sons, Montreal. 


Toronto Litho. Co., Toronto. 
J. Gage & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Methodist Book House, Toronto. 


In Rochester, N. Y.: 


KE. R. Andrews Co. 
Vredenberg & Co. [2]. 
Rochester Printing Co. 


In Boston and Vicinity : 
Suffolk Eng. Co. Ginn & Co. [4]. 
Youth’s Companion [9]. 

Sparrell Print (2). 

ig = & Smith [2]. 
M. Plimpton & Co. 

Avery L. Rand. 

F. Gibson Co. 

Tympalyn Co. 


In Chicago: 


W.B. Conkey Co. Baker-Vawter Co. 
Poole Bros. [2]. Blakely Ptg. Co. 


Foreign Countries. 
Lemercier & Co., Paris [2]. 
W. H. Crossmann & Bros., New Zealand. 
Oriental Industrial and Trading Co., Tokio, 

Japan 

Printing Machinery Co., London [4]. 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne. 
Walter Behrens, Paris [2]. 









MULLER 
HALF -TONE 
SOFTENING 
HAMMER 


Over $4,000 worth 
of these invaluable 
tools solc 

in one year. 


For softening 

the harsh edges of 
vignetted cuts 

or copper, 
stereo,, zine or 
Wor rd, 

worth its weight 
in Gold, 


electro., 








WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
82 and 84 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
MACHINERY Co., London, E. C. 


Agents in Great Britain — PRINTING 15 Tudor Street, 








WESEL makes a complete line of 
Machinery and Appliances for 
Electrotypers, Stereotypers and 
Photo-Engravers. 5s» 3s» J» 3» 5» 
Complete Outfits a Specialty. 
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HIGHEST AWARD= Medal and Diploma, Paris Exposition, 1900 


THE 
IMPROVED 


Patented May 26, 1885, Oct. 16, ISS, 
June 25, 1901. 


1234567890 


STYLE J. 


1234567890 


STYLE K. 


Either style at price quoted. 


132! 


, 








Typefounders and dealers sell 
and recommend the ** Wetter.’ 







NUMBERING MACHINE 


the only perfect device of its kind on the 


e e 
Positi \ ] el market. Recognized by the foremost print- 
ing establishments all over the world. :: :: 


Tvype-high Automatic Numbering Machine 
yp Ss g 


For use on job or cylinder presses. Printing and numbering at one operation. Will number 
anything from 1 up to as high as you wish to number. Small, compact, durable and absolutely 
accurate. Indispensable to any printer. ‘The ideal machine for general work. 


Special Machines Our Hobby 


Some of them: Machines with large-sized figures for numbering baggage and bicycle checks. 
Machines for numbering cash sales slips, 1 to 100 or 1 to 50. 
Machines for numbering Duplex R. R. tickets. Machines for numbering cotton tags. 
Machines for numbering on metal. Machines for numbering and dating. 
We build more special typographic numbering machines than all other concerns in the world 
combined. We have the experts, facilities and experience. Write us freely and fully regarding 
your wants—it has paid others, it will pay you. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


515 to 521 Kent Avenue, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





eaNew Work L HE HARMONIZER” 


T is5 x 7% im hes in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades ef paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 


the two-coler combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. 


At the bottom of each combination 


is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 
today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 


purpose for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more ot 
less trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great dealot Y 
valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a good 
effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn outa satis- 
factory job. ‘The Harmonizer” will overcome this. j 


his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 





been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every pe ER EEKE KEK KEKE KEK KK KEK KC KKH. 

; FE 4 

Wy FOR SALE BY 
) e A 
v The Inland Printer Co. 4 
f 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, a 

OR 

) 116 Nassau Street, New York. a 


V 

ry c . . . . Vv 
It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
- : y 

Vv 


original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate 
“cana with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never YY, Price, $3.50 per Copy, Express Paro, 
ye at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock , - Sea 


he may select. 


DDDDDDPDP>PD>P>PP>D>PP>P>P>P>P>P>P>P 





Gmbossed Sinz 





from Steel Dies. 


We have just completed a SAMPLE BOOK of the above or of 
commercial embossing FOR THE TRADE, embracing over fifty 
samples; also illustrating fifty different grades of Bond and Linen 





PALMER &6& OLSON 
1, 2, 3, 5, 74, 10 H. P. 








Cards, etc. 
It is generally conceded that 
for compactness, durability, 
highest ethciency, simplicity, 
noiselessness, detailed me- 
chanical and electrical perfec- 


tion and graceful design, our 





Papers. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. motors and dynamos have no 
: equal. 
( ENGRAVED INVITATIONS AND CARDS, 
_- seeeesst EMBOSSED STATIONERY, ALL KINDS, CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


At prices consistent with superior workmanship. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 





M RS 
174-176 STATE STREET. PALMER G OLSON, aia Lin BAL 
CHICAGO, 210 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 
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CHAMPLIN (2 SMITH 


Uliman’s | DEARBORN AND HARRISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS [-Pypone 
Printing 1212 


1_n_ks| Printers’ Machinery, Type and Supplies |4errison 


tamilton Wood Goods :: :: :: WE SE y y All type manufactured by the 
Challenge Presses and Cutters American Type Founders Co. 
Chandler & Price Presses and Cutters :: Leads :: Slugs :: Brass Rule :: Patent Blocks :: Etc. :: Etc. 


Bookbinders’ Machinery :: :: :: :: Secondhand Cylinder Presses :: :: :: :: We Furnish Complete Outfits 


A A A CHAMPLIN (Ql. SMITH A A A r 
























































“GE M” When You Are Ready 
PAPER CUTTER ||| to Purchase 


Manufactured by 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. Electrotype, Stereotype, 

Established 1847 Engraving Machinery 
of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


lil Write to Us. We Have It 





—< PA 


| 
| Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 





| 

| 

: Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
= Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
The ‘‘GEM” has all improvements and speed without vibration, are features 
is well Known to the trade. Twenty-five of excellence of these machines. 
years on the market. 





























ii ALSO 


Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _ Mention Inland Printer. 194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. , 








































A PE TYPOGRAPHIC aamenieaianaen Size 116 x % ie, | 
NUMBERING MACHINE. { =." 


automatic 











Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 





Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris. 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 





7 Wd 
PAT. MARCH 27, 1900. 


y~ PATENT 

f Prote We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently entered 
ie CTED, the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have 
whisiclea produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, and teel sure 

patent Ti TLE that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 

GC AN co: REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
. SUARANTEE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Permit Me 


to 
Introduce ou 


=~ TO <> 


Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery House 


Located at 48 and 50 N. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 











HIS HOUSE was started five years ago last March with six cylinder presses. It employed four men and occupied 1,200 

feet of floor space. It steadily developed until now it has 20,000 feet of floor space, employs 4o men, and carries from 

60 to 80 cylinder presses actually in stock, either rebuilt or in process of being rebuilt. It has put out over 500 

machines in the past five years. The reason for this large and substantial growth is due to the honest effort to give every pur- 

chaser real value for his money, to rebuild each and every press so thoroughly that with ordinary care and usage the machine 

will last for years and do just as it was originally built to do. <S This house stands on its record. Its growth is founded on 

careful work and candid representation. Everybody is most cordially invited to closely inspect its machines, and if in need of 
a press, get it from this extra large line of presses. Call for Bronson’s Bulletin. 























ARE YOU USING THE = 


PERFORATING AND 
SCORING MACHINE ag 


a a 1 





AMO 








Full Size No. 2 Ma_-hine — Scoring Blade. 
x 





Full Size No. 2 Machine — Perforating Blade raised. 


” Unless you are you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very small, can be saved many times over 
END VIEWS i 
Showing 
Perforated Blade 


in any job office. Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 


raised Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inKing it at 
and the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. ‘Two blades, a perforating and a 


Scoring Blade 
depressed. z if Z p : 
- each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 


= bn 


scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. ‘The blade, which rises and falls at 














Made in Four Sizes: MANUFACTURED BY 


No. 1 — Perforates or Scores 448 inches or oT ee 
No. 2 — = 66K CSS“ ‘ a 82 ya 
No.3— ‘ - 2 fs typefounders and dealers in Damon Pe rto rator Co. 


No 4 _— ee ee 11 oe 
Special Sizes made to order up to seven 
teen (17) inches length of blades. 


printers’ materials. 


142 MAIN STREET 9 9 OLD TOWN, MAINE. 

































THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Many of our leading book publishers now demand Linotype 
print owing to its new, clean appearance. 2220388: 

















‘Evident Facts - 














| To 
| NON- 
~ USERS 


Will you 
kindly 
compare 
this 
method 
with your 
present 
method ?P 


















Be 
just to 
yourself 





















Corrected Linotype matter on the galley costs 
from 12 cents to 22 cents per 1,000 ems— 
owing to location and conditions. This in- 
cludes all incidental expenses for running 
the machine—such as interest upon the in- 
vestment, depreciation, insurance, power, 
gas, metal and repairs and wages paid the 
operator. 

Linotype metal costs 7 cents per pound and is 
used indefinitely. 

Distribution is entirely eliminated. 

Hundreds of pages of revised proofs can be 
furnished by any office using this machine. 
Buying “‘sorts”’ or “turning for sorts’’ is now 
obsolete. | 

A font of matrices costing $40 or $66 will dupli- 
cate tons of type. 

One operator at, say, $20 a week, does the work 
of five hand compositors each receiving, say, 
$15 a week, or $75; making a direct weekly 


saving of $55 in the pay-roll alone. 








yt 
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Progressive printers took advantage of this money-making | 
machine and are reaping a harvest at the expense of others. , 


| Book Printers’ 


FOR QUALITY OF WORK SEE THIS PUBLICATION 
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Linotype 








Italics 





Slugs 





and are 

















Small Caps Unexcelled 
Set for 
from Electro- 


Keyboard 


a 


typing 






































8,000 IN DAILY USE. 






Germs---Lease or Purchase. 


















—— VOT TPE COMPANY 
OOOOOO TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


29 Warren nena ieuil York 








WAG. 
328 Dearborn Street >) as i 135 South Fifth Street 
Chicago a Philadelphia 














MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GIANT BRONZING MACKIN 7 


= aw SIZE, .. 48x 65 









Write 
for 
Catalogue 








NO WORM OR BRONZING PADS 


WILL GIVE BETTER BRONZE DISTRIBUTION BY FAR SIMPLER METHOD 


We build all sizes of Bronzing Machines on same principle 





Dusting Machines Roughing Machines 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE 
umageeees TN KS } owners 


All Lithographic Supplies, all Photo- Engravers’ Supplies, and MACHINERY 
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UNIVERSAL WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 























a 5 








The Simplest and 
Most Perfectly Made 


WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 


in the market. 





All working parts are of the best quality of Steel, 
hardened and carefully tempered. 














THOUSANDS IN USE 
by best houses in this country and abroad. 





Built in FIVE SIZE.S, adapted to all requirements. 
No. 1 (Double Head), capacity 1 sheet to 7-8 inch. 
2 “ce “c “ce 7-8 





Write for Catalogue. 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street. 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 
















' 
; 
} 
‘ 
? 
' 
f 
: 
? 














FEED BOOK FOLDER. It has Automatic Side Registers, Automatic Sheet 


| ‘HE above cut illustrates a DOUBLE SIXTEEN DROP- ROLL MARGINAL- 
Retarder, Automatic Head Perforators, that overcome all ‘‘buckling,’’ and Packing 
Troughs that are movable up or down to suit the various sizes of work. Mechanical Auto- 
matic Points can be included when required. In changing to inset work there are no cams 
to retime or reset, no tapes to cut and resew, the change being made in a moment’s time. 


It will fold a single 16, double 16’s, delivering separately, and single 32 by insetting. 





OUR LIST INCLUDES SINGLE, DOUBLE, QUADRUPLE AND SPECIAL FOLDING MACHINERY 
TO MEET ALMOST ANY REQUIREMENT, AND EMBODIES ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


NEW YORK— 28 Reade Street 





CHICAGO — 279 Dearborn Street 
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ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC 
PAPER-FEEDING MACHINES 


779 











The above cut shows the ‘‘ Economic ’’ Feeder attached to a folding machine. i 


HIS combination is in use in most of the principal bookbinderies, on book and pamphlet 
T work, throughout the United States and Europe. Folding machines usually have a 
capacity far beyond the ability of a hand feeder to feed them, and therefore a large 
increase in production over hand feeding is gained by the use of the Automatic Feeder. It takes 
up less room than the feed-board of the folder and from 5,000 to 15,000 sheets can be placed on i 
the piling-board at one time. We are prepared to attach our machine to any make or style of : 


drop-roll folding machine without mutilation of the folding machine. Send for our new catalogue. 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO— 279 Dearborn Street NEW YORK—28 Reade Street 
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Henry Ovenporr Sueparp, Publisher, Chi- 
cago: 

My Dear Sir,—1 owe to you a deep debt 
of gratitude for the pleasure [| have found in 
the Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n. Poem and 
setting both are exquisite. Pen, pencil, brush 
and press have devi ed with such perfect art 
that naught remains for desire. 

The text is masterful in 





conception and 


translation. It is philosophy so sweetly sung 
that study is delight; sentiment so surely 
shaped that heartbeats mark the cadence. It is 


sublime in its motif, for he who comes to look 
upon the flower aright, to listen truly to the 
hymn of tree and wave, to feel the awe of 
majestic mountain and peaceful plain, stands 
not far from God. 

I wish for the work the success it so justly 


deserves. 
WILLIAM BOGERT HUNTER. 


New York, July 2, 1901. 


Henry O. Stierarp, Publisher, Chicago: 

My Dear Sir,.Whatever in the way of 
talent has been given to us, that which gives 
its possessor the faculty of arousing in the 
heart emotions of kindliness toward our fel- 
low-men, appreciation of the beautiful and all 
that is lovable on earth, and indelibly stamps 
these upon the soul, to me no talent is so 
grandly beautiful as the one bestowed upon 
your poet. 


As the days come and go, with their joys 
and cares, toils and disappointments, many 
of the poet’s lines will fade from memory, 


but I know, and those associated with me will 
become aware, that Mirza-Mem’n has made me 


a better man. [ can not express the value I 
place upon this most beautiful of beautiful 
books. Yours truly, 


G. L. HOWE. 


R June 30, 1901. 


Provipence, R. L., 


THE RUBAITYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N, 
This version of old Omar will be given a 
prominent place and will be sure to command 
sympathetic reading. The rule of construction 
under which every word is weighed and made 
to carry import a rule of which Lanier was 
a consummate master has been followed 
with striking success. 
The volume is a sumptuous 
the bookmaker’s art, so far as 
bordering and binding are concerned, 


specimen of 
typograph, 
and the 


illustrations are of a high order.— Dispatch, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
A NEW OMAR KITAY- 


VERSION OF 
YAM 


From the or reg house of Henry Olen- 
dorf Shepard, Chicago, comes a new version o 
Omar Khi iyyam’s famous poem, under the title 
of the * Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n.” 

This new em is in part composed of orig- 
inal stanzas, interwoven with a number that 
are more or less literal) paraphrases from 
Nicolas’ and MeCarthy’s prose translations of 
the Rubaiyat. As a whole the poem is pleas- 
ing and many of the verses are gems of true 
poetry. The book is beautifully illustrated.— 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Missouri. 











THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N. 


There are certainly some very fine lines in 
this book. It is be: autifully made, having 
tinted pages, enclosed in colored borders, the 
text in black-letter type, and a number of 
daintily designed illustrations. It is quarto in 
form and bound in purple and white vellum, 
with a chaste design in gold.—Free Press, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


emn 


THE RUBAIYAY OF MIRZA-MEWM’N. 

This new version is issued by Henry Olen 
dorf Shepard, Chicago. The only clue to the 
origin of these very Omar-like quatrains is in 
the note that says that sundry of them are 
paraphrased from a certain translation of Omar 





Khayyam. Hence it may be taken for granted 
that the author, using a fictitious name, has 
essayed some philosophy of his own in the 


whether or not this 


manner of Omar, and 
excellent 


theory is correct, the quatrains are 


and the book, typographically perfect and 
splendidly illustrated, is exquisite. — Nebraska 
State Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


MODERN RUBAILYAT. 
Following the spirit and not the letter of 
Omar Khayyam, an unknown poet, disguised 
as Mirza-Mem'n, offers to the public 131 


quatrains modeled on the Persian — rubai. 
Thirty-seven of these are based on Justin 
McCarthy’s version, the others are original. 
Only one well acquainted with the inmost 


heart and form of Omar's verses could at once 
identify the thirty-seven, so truly has the new 
poet entered into sympathy, both in thought 
and expression, with the oriental. 

‘he following is no far-off echo of 
but almost the sound of his own voice: 
‘Come, pledge me, love, and let the draught be 

deep, 

The night for music, and the day for sleep. 

Tomorrow? Nay, that leads to dusty death; 

Then laugh tonight, tomorrow we must weep. * 


Omar, 


One is tempted to quote unreasonably from 
this beautiful volume, whose external form 
harmonizes well with the delicacy, the grace 
and sensuous charm of the verse. Henry Olen- 
dorf) Shepard, of Chicago, is the publisher. 

The Chronicle, Chicago. 


** MIRZA-MEM’N.” 

A new version of the Rubaiyat has just 
appeared which, in manner and matter, is ex- 
ceedingly attractive. It has many sonorous 
and beautiful stanzas, while the fine illustra- 
tions and tasteful setting add to its desirabil 
ity. It may be added that there is a sim- 
plicity of expression in some quatrains that is 
cceaelinaly happy, as, for instance, this: 

“On earth’s vz agaries do not question me; 
Nor yet regarding things which are to be; 
Regard the present hour as plunder reft 
From sad, uncertain human destiny.” 
—Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N. 
The Rubaiyat reigns a favorite with all 
lovers of poetry. In this exquisite version, 
each word has been weighed with care to give 
the exact shade of meaning desired. <A_ sim- 
ple word may be very telling when one knows 
just when and how to use it. Many of the 
strophes are very sonorous, and in several in- 
stances are lines and couplets containing the 
most beautiful pictures in original forms. 
-ublished by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 


Chicago.—Evening Journal, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 
THE NEW RUBATYAT. 
A beautiful new Rubaiyat has just been 


published by enry QOlendorf Shepard, of 
Chicago. The spirit of old Omar breathes 
through the quatrains and the epicurean philos- 
ophy, touched with the yearning for some- 
thing higher, is to be noted throughout. The 
love verses are delicate in touch and exquisite 
in melody. The more keen and cynical lines, 
too, have a ring of reality.  Rubaiyat enthu- 
siasts will certainly find much to admire in 
this new edition.— Evening Press, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 











THE MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL RUBAIYAT PUB. 
LISHED & & # # & #& # 








THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEMN. 

This is a very elegantly printed and bound 
version of Omar’s masterpiece. The text set in 
pale green and purple, and the illustrations 
are beautiful. There are some very fine quat- 
rains and the book is most enjoyable. Pub- 
lished by Henry Olendorf Shepard, Chicago.— 
Minneapolis Journal, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEMN. 

Many and beautiful as are the versions of 
old Omar now in print, a sympathetic reading 
will find the present one worthy a_ place 
among the best. While the paraphrase is in 
the form of VitzGerald’s, the translator avoids 
imitation and has drawn his one hundred and 
i quatrains mainly from = the prose 
versions of Nicolas and McCarthy. The book 
is handsomely illustrated and beautifully 
printed and bound, the text on a tinted page, 
with illuminated border. Published by Henry 
Olendorf Shepard, Chicago.—- Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





A NEW RUBAIYAT. 

Many and beautiful are the versions of old 
Omar before the public, and yet a new edition, 
‘The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n,”’ just issued 
from the press of Henry Olendorf Shepard, 
Chicago, possesses merits which abundantly 
justify its publication. In his introduction the 
author observes that while this paraphrase is in 
the form of FitzGerald’s, imitation has been 
studiously avoided. The volume contains 131 
quatrains, most beautifully printed, with orna 
mental borders. There are numerous full-page 
illustrations. As a gift-book this new edition 
of Omar promises to become a special favor 
ite.-The Capital, Topeka, Kansas. 





JATRAINS OF OMAR. 

of Mirza-Mem’n,” just. is- 
Henry Olendorf 
interest from a 


THE Ol 

“The Rubaiyat 
sued from the presses. of 
Shepard, Chicago, will excite 
typographical standpoint, and from its hand- 
somely embellished pages the vigorous poetic 
imaginings of Omar take on an added charm. 
There is variety in the spirit which pervades 
the quatrains, but here and there is a touch of 
sympathy and the delicate side of human nature 
is brought out in thoughts which the trans- 
lator has clothed in beautiful English. 

The study of Omar's quatrains has been 
growing in popularity for the past few years, 
and especially in university cities there have 
been many clubs formed for that purpose. 
To admirers of Omar the volume just pub 
lished by Mr. Shepard will appeal as one of 
the best collections and best translations in the 


English language..—- Chenango Union, Nor- 
wich, New York 
OMAR IN) NEW FORM. 
Omar and Edward FitzGerald have been the 
inspiration for another book of verses. The 





Zimmerman, a Chicagoan, 
and the hookmaking by Henry Olendorf Shep- 
ard, the Chicago publisher. So ‘* The Rubaiyat 
of Mirza-Mem’n” may be said to be dis- 
tinctively a local product, allowing, of course, 
for the inspiration. Mr. Zimmerman has writ- 
ten 131 quatrains in the Omar-litzGerald form. 
Of these some thirty-five are paraphrases of 
Justin MeCarthy’s prose translation of the 
original. The rem: uinder of the quatrains are 
yriginal compositions of Mr. Zimmerman. 

The book is published in elaborate 
three quatrains appearing on each page, with 
horders in designs of water lilies, tulips, roses 
and grapes, with the vine. There are twelve 
illustrations in half-tone from original paint- 
ings.— Chicago Evening Post. 


text is by John 


form, 


THE BOOK is printed from a new font of Satanic type, in small quarto size, with a decorative border to each page, and twelve full- 


page half-tone illustrations from powerful designs by Mr. L. 
executed in the well-known style of The Henry O. Shepard Company. 


Edition de Luxe, $4.00 per copy; Art Vellum Cloth, $1.50 per copy. 


will be sent by express prepaid, as follows : 


For sale at all Bookstores 
and by Booksellers. 





Braunhold, 
Size of book, 73¢ 


HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, Publisher, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


hand-tooled by R. R. Hess — every detail of manufacture being 
(x 9*¢ inches. 


The book is in two forms, and 
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GENERAL ENGRAVING (0 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ENGRAVERS. 
EST QUALITY CUTS FOR ADVERTISING MATTER ETC. 


{% 1" 





Siete 
iS ES 











THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 

IF YOU WISI TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
{6e) 4! x3 INCHES, OF THE 
§ ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 





| a"'t ~« 
iC 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, D Pm 
GENERA® PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL, 


























Printers Rollers 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST ROLLER- 


CASTING MACHINES IN THE WORLD OUR COMPOSITION 
IS THE BEST 








CE 


NO ROLLER TOO LARGE } 
NO ROLLER TOO SMALL J} 








OUR ROLLERS ARE 
PERFECT AND TRUE 


FOR OUR FACILITIES 
OUR SERVICE IS 
UNUSUALLY PROMPT 














Send us a trial order. We can please you. 


CHICAGO ROLLER CoO. 


86-88 Market Street d gd CHICAGO 
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‘Tympalyn Exhibit at Buftalo Exposition. 


We cordially invite all printers to visit our exhibit of Tympalyn in actual operation 
at the Graphic Arts Workshop, and would be glad to print any forms that may be 
presented, illustrating on them our method of make-ready. 


The Tympalyn Company, 22 High St., Boston, Mass. 


eee. ea DOMESTIC | PIONEER OF 
CALENDARS, Hangers, 

190 Shapes, Calendar Pads, etc. 4% Ga uge 

Will bch i * a ar dsc ry nuene ay si free. Pins 
CARNIVAL EAN |? HE wort! 


The Nowelty Fan of the Season. BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
I'S AN ADVERTISER. IT’S RED, RED, RED. | Feed Guides 
IT’S CHEAP e ° 
Send 2-cent stamp for Sample and Price Gripper Fingers 
Immense assortment of Fans, Novelty Folders and Attachments 
Advertising Novelties for all advertisers. Attractive prices FOR THE JOB PRESS. 
to printing and stationery trade. 
Ask your dealer for them 


BENNETT-THOMAS MFG. CO. or send to 




















Manufacturer. 


Importers, Makers and Jobbers, EDWARD L. MEGILL, age “sen St NEW YORK 


328-334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Cut « Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. A book every printer 
should have. #@ # @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 22-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


An Acme 
Binder, No.6 


Clinches as well as the best wire stitcher 
and can not clog. It uses both fine and 
coarse wire staples and binds to one- 
quarter inch. No adjustments to be 
made at al. We ship it all ready for work. 
It will save you money and win trade. 


CI NICZIMNe} 
OVENS 


ACME STAPLE CoO. 


Limited 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Patented Europe and America 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


— Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Marshall Mfg. Co., 190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co.,, Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


—_ a, Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARBON BLACK. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 —~ street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, : 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 
CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Third 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atiantic Carbon Works. 
E, goth st. and E. Broadway, 


5-9 


Prepared Charcoal. 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
ork City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


— ren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
ectrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
oundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Work in all branches. 


|; Drach, Chas. A., oye Co., cor. Pine and 
e ° 


Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
City. “ Good work quickly done.”’ 


Hurst eg ot Co., 82 Fulton street, 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


New 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C, J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


192 Sum- 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pear! street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Friede- 
richstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL, 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS., 
Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 


bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION, 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston. 
Also, half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES— GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


American Envelope Co., 44 Washington street, 
Providence, R. I. Anti-trust prices. Tags, 
Cardboard, Writing Papers, all kinds. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturers all kinds and sizes of envelopes 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of envelope in 
stock or made to order. Famous for high 
grade papeteries. 75 distinct lines of toilet 
papers. Quick deliveries —best values. Order 
of U.S. E. Co.. Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke, 
Mass.; Rockville, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Hartford, Conn.; Milw aukee, Wis. 


Regular 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe - Wernicke Company, 
Fulton and Pearl streets, N. Y.; 
avenue, Chicago; 64-66 Pearl street, 
7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


The, Cincinnati. 
226-228 Wabash 
Boston; 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 


New York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Alex., & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. “ Celebrated " brand lies perfectly flat. 


Smith & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau street, New 
York. Non-curling, ‘‘ Renowned” quality. 











INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


National Printing Ink Co., factory, 1041-1053 
Grand avenue, Chicago. 

Ruxton, Philip, 290 Broadway, New York. 

Ruxton, Philip, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 

Vorks). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 


purposes. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, B. Liss- 
berger & Co., props., 738-740 E. 14th st., N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes Lithographing Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established 1879. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York City. The spe- 
cial agency of the trade made up of the paper, 
book, stationery, printing, publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., N.Y. 
Foreign department, 15 Cedar st., N. Y.; 
cago, 144 Wabash ave.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Factory, Orange, 
N LS. A 


’ 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
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PAPER — BLOTTING. 
Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 
PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., vf oo make keen-cutting 


paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
i Appliances 


rience. Most modern tempering. 
in every department up to date. 
PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


Job 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Southworth Co., makers of linen and ledger 


papers, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 
United States Envelope Co. Famous for pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 
Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 


typers and photo-engravers. 


The Standard Engraving Co. of New York, 
61 Ann street. Send for circulars. 


United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES —HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 


Hartnett, R. W.. & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 
Schultz, F., 96-98 West Lake street, Chicago. 
— printers’ book and news steel 

chases. 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing- presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
New York. Also padding glue. 


Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 

Mass. Established 1859. 





PRINTING PRESSES— SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 


Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 


RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baltimore, Md. 
Machinery and supplies. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 
SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 
Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar Engraving Co,, 814 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also, brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL, 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, 
tinct lines of toilet papers. 


Mass. 75 dis- 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 


Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 


adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ 


Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O'Connor Co.; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street. 

icago. 


Hansen, H.C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. Inventors of 
Standard Line Unit Set T ype. 


Newton Cop —— Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
New Yor Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse, 
Middletown, N.Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








/GILLES3's 


( rYe pleased Customer -, 


NEWYORK 


RSS 


Ne. 





Summer 
Is Here 


And with it the 
weather. 


q hot 


Don’t worry 





about your plates; send 
the orders to us and we 
will do all the worry- 


ing for you. You will 
not ‘‘get hot’’ over the 
results. 


{ Now is the time w iin 
we are giving very favor- 
able rates on large sum- 
mer contracts. ate 


The Gill Engraving 
@©mpany 

140 Fifth Avenue 

New York 
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ROSENOW G CO. 


Designers, Photo-Engrawvers, Printers 
373 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 




































Long-Distance Telephone, Harrison 130. 





Perfect Register on Platen Presses at H igh Speeds 
BOOTON’S AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE 


Is a simple device for securing perfect register at high speeds. Easily attached and adjustable 





to a hair. Ed S. Ralph says of it: “‘I consider the gauge practical in every way, and 
pronounce it a device that will surely increase the output of any platen pressroom.’’ For 
sale by all dealers. Catalogue sent free on application to the manufacturers : :::::: 


C. H. BOOTON & COMPANY, GALLIPOLIS, OHIO 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, Sole Agents for Canada. 








Satisfaction—Profit 


BOTH ARE ASSURED BY BUYING 


Perfected 


Prouty Presses 


\ 25 per cent less expense for repairs, and 






50 per cent faster than any other press. 
No Cams to get out of order. 
Two Main Gear Wheels. 

Four Inking Rollers. 

Up to date in every particular. 


Has no equal for embossing, high-class half-tone and general 
mercantile work. Presses sent on trial. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 








Call and See Our Exhibit at PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


























THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDER 


Sheet Conveyor Frame folded up. All automatic devices mechanically controlled 











THE DEXTER SPECIAL PERIODICAL FOLDER 
Folds Double 16’s, Single 8’s, 16’s and 32’s 
Ww £E F OR CAT AE OFG UES 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street 
TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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The Greatest Money-Maker Ever Offered to the Trade! 


MODEL No. 27 


The Only Absolutely Reliable Type=-High Numbering Machine. 

















THE FIGURES : apes: PRICE: 


egeepeegs | oO | sgeegenye | 
HK. | THE SIZE: | ae | | Net. a 


| I x 16 | Inches 




















STEEL FIGURES BUILT TO WEAR 
ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC FULLY GUARANTEED PERFECTLY ACCURATE 


INSTANT SHIPMENTS ---NO DELAYS. 











( eee eee — ie ale awe 
/ TAVS ° 4 ’ Special N f ines 
ALW AY 5 IN STOC K Golding & Co’s Branches, | vies 
: Representative Dealers Everywhere. : 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices — 346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Branches—MANCHESTER and PARIS; LONDON-—-The Machinery Trust, Ltd. 
Factory—706-708-710 Jamaica Avenue, BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


































THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


uirnocrapuic LNKS 









































SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-«COLOR 


INKS| wks 


FOR DARK- 
COLORED | THE BEST 
PAPERS # # || MADE #22 











IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURING AGENT 


Chas: Hellmuth, son's uns sears: 


OFFICE & Factory, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEW York 




















CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
35/ 359 


























Ghe Peerless Perforator 


—- T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
ae oe fection of its work, makes a clean and 
a oo ae T thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 


| 


| SELLING AGENTS 
E.C. FULLER &CO., . ; . New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO., . 3 ; . Chicago, Ill. 
T. W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, . ; , id 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. | 
GANE BROS. &CO., . ; ; St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, Ont. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN, . ; J.ondon, Eng. 


| W.C. HORNE & SONS, Ltd., 
| JOHN HADDON & CO., , e e . 
S. KOCHANSKI, } ‘ ; . Berlin, Germany. 


MIDDOWS BROGS., . ; : . Sydney, N.S. W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, ; Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


E, C. FULLER & CO., 28 Reade St., NEW YORK, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Eastern Agents. Ui -Go-A. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


asp COMPOSITION 





OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





ALENDAR 
@&PAD S 1902 


Before placing your orders, get 
Samples and Prices from 


JAMES BATCHELAR 
49 and 51 Ann St., NEW YORK 








Any Style and Size Made to Order. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BOOKBINDERS' AND POCKETBOOK GOTHIC 
Makers’ SUPPLIES. TABS. 





AGENTS FOR 


KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 





The Sterling 
Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 





75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS' SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 

Ww. 0. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S”’ Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Véllum de Luxe. 





oi ©) ©) od od A ee) Oe 4) On ad oe 


MACHINE GROUND & POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 





Brand. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, MANAGER. 





150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


Sample books 
on application 


Cyopewriter Papers 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Zoated Papers 


AND 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


PrIMtCrs’ =: 
Rollcrs.. 


aso Lablet Gum 


USE! 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. Martinson 


& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





IT WILL PAY ANY PRINTER 


who contemplates a er 
in power, or who has none 
to buy one of our 


Gas orGasoline 


7,\ ENGINES 


Our Specialty, 1, 2, 3 
and 4's Horse- Power. 


fF Let us send you our cata- 
logue and full information. 





BATES &6 EDMONDS MOTOR CO. 
BOX 1033. Lansing, Mich. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Agents, Chicago, Ill. 











CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 








SUNSET. 
BANNER. 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 




















PIR IE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 





MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE G SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 








QeNvER y 


The best and largest Germaa Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker, <a 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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For your SUMME 


May 15 to October 15, of each ye 
ticular, of 1,000 miles for $28, 
than any similar trip in the worl 





VACATION 


R OUTING allow us to suggest 


Colorado 


famous the world over for its magnificent mountain scenery 
and picturesque summer resorts, which are located on 


The Denver G Rio Grande R.R. 
“The Scenic Line of the World.” 


Very low tourist and circle tour rates are in effect via this line from 


ar. 


which comprises more noted scenery 
1. If you want to know more 
Colorado and its wonderful attractions, write for illustrated pamphlets, 


We have one circle tour in par- 


about 




















and kindred trades, with many sent free on application to S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T.A., Denver, 
artistic supplements. Colorado. 
Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 11s.—post free. 
Sample Copy, 10d. 
DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 
INLAND PRINTER | DISPLACES BENZINE 
Non-Explosive, More Economical. With a stock of our 


BROCHURES 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE—20 pp. 

THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—I8 pp. 

PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD-—20 pp. 

MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should 
be in the hands of printers and others. 


Price 10 cents each, postpaid, or the four mailed 
to one address for 30 cents. Order at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12c. in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


DELETE CHEMICAL Co. 
126 William St., New York. 


Tarcolin is sold in Chicago at 207 S. Canal St. 


rwwvvevuvvvvev=eywy+woet+teét™%'’Ts£ftik=«fTwtt?" 
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in your office, wherever situated, 
your business and earnings will in 
crease fifty per cent. ¢ soods well 
bought are half sold. 


Write for latest Reduced Price List. 


UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 












Steam Power Perforator. 


THe BLack & CLAwson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


e@ Paper and Pulp mill 
Machinery... 
TINE: MALES: cca 


Saturating and Drying 
PERFORATORS. 





Machinery, 
Plating Machines, 
Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 








27 Beekman Street, New York. 
FOR THE 


Crotk PRINTER 


Ou ADVERTISER 
Sit OUT 


Our No. 6 Catelaque showing 1000 New 
Stock Cuts. Will send it to you for 5 cts, 
to pay postage. 
No.5 
every line of Merchandising, Holida 
Comic Illustrations, also a big line o 
Original, Up-to-Date, Special Advertising Cuts 
at pricesaveraging from 20 cents to50 cents, 
THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Engravers and Electrotypers, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, Ill., U.S.A. 


cuTs 


This, with our 248 page 
, which we mail for 10 cents, covers 
and 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 





“Proserpine” 


A panacea for half the wp The miraculous Beauty 
‘ ; > ase > 
ills that flesh is heir to. Bath and Fountain.: : 



















Alcoholism surrenders Editors invigorated by 
this Delphian Spring. 





to the first draught. : : 














IN THE INDIANA HIGHLANDS 


French Lick Springs 


The Best Medicinal Mineral Waters on Earth. 









Two Trains Daily from Chicago via 


MONON ROUTE 


Through Sleepers. Convenient connections via Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis. 









Send for Booklet. FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., Chicago. Depot, Dearborn Station. 
















66 My 
Business is 
LooKing 
Up.” 


HAT is what many a printer has remarked after 
taking THE INLAND PRINTER fora while. No one 
can read that journal for any great length of time 
without deriving incalculable benefit from it. Com- 
positors, pressmen, bookbinders, electrotypers, stereotypers, 
proofreaders, artists, engravers, newspaper men, and many 

others who are in some way connected with the graphic 





arts, are as much pleased with it as the proprietors of 
‘“ print-shops.’’ Do not delay, but send in your subscrip- 
tion at once. It costs but $2.50 per year. Postage on 
foreign subscriptions, $1.20 per year extra. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


116 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


212-214 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 


THE INLAND 





PRINTER. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER—AUGUST. 1901. 


Advertising for Printers................. 

ehind the Curtain (poetry) 

NINE TUONO a head oss ehbwebasewssan® 

Convention of the Photoengravers 

Correspondence 

Drawing for Printers 

Echoes from the Press Clubs 

I: prTroRIAL: 

Bierstadt-DeVinne Overlay, The 

Copyright on 

Editorial Notes 

Exports of American Printing Material 
and Machinery 

Pressman’s Point of View, 

Typothete 

Value of the 
Council 


Printing Trades Common 
Establishing a Newspaper 
By O. F. Byxbee. 
Inland Blizard, An 
International Typographical 
vention 
Land Sharks 
By Arthur K. Taylor. 
Machinist and the Operator, The 
Newspaper Gossip and Comment 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping 
Notes and Queries on Lithography 


Union Con- 


ee, es 698 


CONTENTS: 


Notes and Queries on Machine Composition 
Notes and Queries on the Laws of Copy- 
right 
Notes on Job 
Notes on Practical 
Old Writing Paper 

Interest to Printers 
Engraving 


Composition 
Sookbinding 


Patents of 
Photography and Process 
Germany 

Postal Information 

Pressure in Printing 
By William 

Economics 

Engraving Notes and Queries.... 

Proofroom Notes and Queries............ 

Publishing Then and Now 

Review of Specimens Received 


Ruthven Flint. 


Printing Trade 


Process 


Rubaiyat, 
Sabine Captive, 
Statistics About 
Study of Proofreading, 
By F. 
Annual 
Printing Pressmen 
ants’ Union of North America....... 
Thoughts on Making an Estimate (poetry) 
Trade Notes 
Typothetz 


Stamps 
A— No. 

Teall. 
Convention 
and 


Postage 


Ilorace 
Interna- 
Assist- 


Thirteenth 
tional 


PAGE 
736 


747 


699 


751 


75 
735 
5 
2 


oO 


Type 


and Type 
America — No. 
3y William EF. 
Visit the Pan-American 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 
“And I[ envy 
along ”’ 
Bedtime 
Book-plate 
Bronx 
Convention 
Pressmen and 


Founders 


Loy. 


thy stream as 


of International 

Assistants’ 
English 
Forging the Anchor 
‘Here alone beside the prison gate 
Iforse Fair, 
Illustration for ‘* The 
Moonshiner’s Cave, 
Mountain Home, 
My Baby 
Out of Harm’s Way 
Pan-American Exposition Views... . 
Roland 
Sabine Captive, T 
Sketches by Miss Faustina James... 
Tambourine Girl, 
Trudging Home 
Young New Zealander, 

Type SpectIMEN PaGE 


Pied Piper ” 


eT ere eee 


Founding 


winds 


Printing 
Union. 
**Cup Chailenger ’? Shamrock IT. 
Frontispiece 


759-54 


692 


” 
605 


606 


688 
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INDEX 


Acme Staple Co 

American Steel & Copperplate C 
American Type Founders Co 
Arabol Mfg. 

Automatic Machinery Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co., T 


< Printing Press Mfg. 
Bros. & Spindler. 
James 
hates «& Edmonds 
tates Machine 
Benedict, Geo. 
Bennett-Thomas 
Bingham Bros. 
Binner Engraving 
Binney & Smith 
Black & Clawson 
Blackall Mfg. C 
jooton, C. H., 
Ase 


Motor 


Joston 
Boston Wire 

Bronson P rinters’ 

Brown Folding Machine Co, 
Ruffalo Envelope Co 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
Burrage, Kobert R 

Burton’s Son, A. 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper 


‘abot. Godfrey 

ampbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
arver & Swift.... 

halk Plate Co 

‘hallenge Machinery Co 
‘hambers Brothers Co 
hamplin & Smith 

‘handler & Price Co 

hicago Paper Co 

‘hicago Roller Co 

‘hicago & Alton R. 

‘hild Acme —— & Press Co 
oes, gm & C 

‘ottrell, » & ‘Sens Co 
ramer, G Diy Plate Co 
rane, Z. 

“rawley, E, si 

“rutsinger. Cc. W 


& C. Electric 
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Damon Perforator 
Dennison Mfg. C 
Denver & Rio Grande 


Deutsche Buch- und Steindrucker 
Dexter F older Co 

Dick, Rev. Estate 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 
Duplex Printing Press Co 


City Engraving Co 
& Vonderlehr 


Electric 
Emmerich 


Freund, William. & Sons 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. C 
Fullard Mfg. 

Fuller, E. C., 


General E ngraving 
Gibbs- Brower 

Gill Engraving 
Godfrey 

Griffin, I1., § 


Hamilton Mfg. 
Hampshire Paper 
Harris Automatic 
Hawtin Engraving Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 
Hoerner, J. S 

Ifoke Engraving Plate 
Iloward Tron Works 
Inland Type 

Taenecke Printing Ink_ Co 
Jones, The John M., 
Juergens Brothers Co 


Kast & Ehinger 
Keith Paper Co 
Keystone Type Foundry 
Kidder Press Co 


Latham Machinery Co 
Levey, Fred’k 
Lindenmeyr, Henry. 
Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co 


Maas Engraving Co 
Martinson, L., & Co 

Megill, Edward I 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Monon Route 

Morrison. The 

Moses, i 

Multiplex Press Punch C 


TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


National Electrotype Co 
New York Stencil Works 
Niagara Paper Mills 


Old Berkshire Mills Co 
Olds Motor Works 
Oswego Machine Works 


Palmer & Olson 

Pirie’s Gummed Papers 
Plymouth Paper Co 
Queen City Printing 
Rising, B. D 
Rosenow & 

Rowe, James 

Royle, John, 


Scott, Walter, 

Shepard, Henry 

Shepard, The Henry O., 
Sheridan, T. W. 

Stine ly J. ‘iy Se ¢ 

Slade, Hipp & oY gg 
Spatula Pub. C 

Sprague Electric Co 
Standard Printing Ink Co 
Sutherland, J. W 


Tarcolin 
Tympalin Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
Union Card & Paper Co 
Unitype Co 


Valley Paper Co 
Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


Want Advertisements.............-- 


Wesel, F., Mfg. 

Western Printer. 

Weston, Byron, 

Wetter Nambering = Co 
White, James, & ¢ 

Whitlock Printing Sans Mfg. 
Whitmore Mfg. Co.. 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 


seers 764 











